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PEEFACE. 

This  book  consists  of  a  sketch  of  a  somewhat  unusual 
career,  and  a  statement  of  convictions  slowly  formed 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  during  fre- 
quent contact  with  almost  all  classes  of  doubters.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  fighter,  optimist,  sceptic,  preacher, 
priest  and  missioner,  and  a  record  of  lessons  learned 
under  these  varied  aspects.  I  think  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  have  known  me  only  as  a 
lecturer  or  author,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  besides;  but 
my  chief  reason  for  writing  is  the  belief  that  much  of 
it  will  be  useful  to  those  who  care  more  for  the  lessons 
than  for  the  story.  In  my  various  books  there  have 
appeared  bits  of  autobiography,  and  I  have  to  thank 
very  gratefully  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  for 
their  courteous  and  ready  permission  to  use,  in  the 
present  volume,  the  fragments  of  my  story  contained 
in  my  "  Problems  of  Christianity  and  Scepticism,"  "  The 
Church  in  Relation  to  Sceptics,"  and  "  The  Repose  of 
Faith."  A.  J.  H. 

Magdalene  Lodge, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1901. 
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NOTE. — Mr.  Harrison  invites  information  as  to  the  kind 
of  lectures  most  needed  in  any  particular  locality,  and 
will  then  furnish  suitable  titles. 
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The  Lecturer. 


Mr.  Harrison  is  well  known  as  author  and  lecturer 
on  Christian  Evidences.      He  was  connected  with 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society  from  its  foundation 
until  he  became  Evidential  Missioner  of  the  Church 
Parochial  Mission  Society.     He  held  for  three  years 
(the  longest  time  possible)   the  Boyle  Lectureship, 
and  was  for  the  same  time  Examiner  in  Christian 
Evidences  to  the  Associated  Nonconformist  Colleges. 
Many    will    remember    him    as    having  fearlessly 
debated    with    Mr.    Bradlaugh,    Mr.    Foote,    &c. 
Others  will  know  him  best  by  his  books.     He  has 
lectured    in    almost    every    considerable    town    in 
England.     His  method  is  to  put  his  case  clearly, 
and   then  to    invite   questions  from    any    one   who 
does     not     understand     or     wishes    for    further 
information.      (For   "  Conditions, ,"   &c,   apply   to 
Rev.  Herbert  Muir,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  Church 
Parochial      Mission      Society,      Church      House, 
Westminster) . 


Soae  Titles  of  Lectures. 
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••What  is  thk  cjse  ov  being  v  Secui*arist,  a  Sceptic, 

ax  Atheist,  an  Agnostic,  or  a  Positiyist?" 

"What    is  thk   wood  of  Theosophy,    Spiritualism, 
Occultism,  Hypnotism,  &c.  ?" 

"Is  Christianity    Declining,   and    if  so,   what   is 
taking  its  place?" 

"is  there  really  a  conflict  between  relic-ion 
and  Science  ?" 

"What  is  meant  by  Saving  Faith?" 

"What  is  meant  by  the  Church?" 

"Is  a  man  responsible  for  his  BELIEF?" 
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Problems  of  Christianity  and  Scepticism."     Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.     7/6. 
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Problems  of  Christianity  and  Scepticism. — This  is  a  fairly 
wide  survey,  and  contains  lessons  from  experience  of 
Sceptics  extending  over  twenty  years. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  Sceptics. — This  work  is  intended 
to  help  those  who  have  much  to  do  with  (i)  Doubters 
and  (2)  Opponents  of  the  Christian  Faith.  It  is 
broadly  an  answer  to  the  question  :  How  to  deal 
with  Unbelief? 

The  Ascent  of  Faith.— This  book  makes  a  rather  severe 
demand  on  the  ordinary  reader's  power  of  thinking. 
It  is  intended  to  show  that  an  unbeliever  who  is  true 
to  what  he  does  believe  must,  if  he  continue  to  enquire, 
arrive  at  other  beliefs  that  will  at  last  bring  .him 
within  sight  of  Christ. 

The  Repose  of  Faith.— -In  this  volume  the  author  reviews 
the  difficulties  ordinarily  felt,  and  shows  what  that 
Faith  is  which  never  needs  to  be  disturbed  by  criti- 
cism of  contemporary  Christianity. 

The  Unreasonableness  of  Unbelief— In  this  the  author 
carries  honourable  "war  into  the  enemy's  camp." 
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CHAPTER     I. 

CHILDHOOD. 

(^)E  niy  origin,  the  little  known  to  me  is  soon 
told.  Where  my  father  was  born,  or  his 
father,  or  his  grandfather,  I  do  not  know.  The 
tradition  of  the  family  is  that  the  Harrisons  come 
from  Cumberland  "  Statesmen,"  and,  the  crest 
which  heralds  assign  lis  notwithstanding,  there 
seems  to  have  been  among  our  ancestors  neither 
lord  nor  baronet,  nor  even  a  knight  of  the  shire. 
I  have  not  in  England  any  near  relations  who 
could  give  any  information  on  the  subject.  So 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  I  am,  on  the 
male  side,  the  last  of  the  Harrisons  of  the  old 
stock.  The  Harrisons  we  belonged  to  had  for 
motto  Yincit  qui  patitur. 

On  my  mother's  side,  my  information  is  not 
quite  so  scanty.  There  was,  it  seems,  an  emigre 
French  noble — Gaston,  of  the  Gaston  de  Eoix 
strain — who  was  a  tutor  in  a  titled  Scotch  family. 
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He,  I  believe,  ran  away  with  the  belle  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  marriage  proved  a  very  happy  one. 

My  mother  was  the  first-born  daughter.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  my  grandfathers  on  either  side, 
and  of  their  story  know,  from  others,  little  more 
than  is  here  set  down.  Grandfather  Gaston  must 
have  got  money  somehow,  for  the  large  family  of 
daughters  seems  to  have  had  always  enough  to 
live  on.  Grandfather  Harrison  was,  I  believe,  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  working  during  a  part  of  his 
ministry  in  Ireland .  What  took  the  Gastons  there 
I  have  no  knowledge.  But  it  was  there  the 
families  met,  it  was  there  that  James  Hunter 
Harrison  and  Jane  Gaston  were  married,  and  it 
was  there  that  I  was  born.  Thus  I  am  at  once 
English-Irish  and  Scotch-French.  The  place  was 
Strabane,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  the  date 
was  May  9th,  1839. 

When,  however,  I  began  to  notice  such  things, 
our  abode  was  in  Liverpool,  and  my  father  was, 
in  business,  a  merchant ;  in  religion,  a  Wesleyan ; 
in  religious  service,  a  local  preacher  ;  in  habits 
and  mode  of  living,  a  genial  Puritan ;  in  char- 
acter, pre-eminently  just ;  in  general  knowledge, 
the  best-read  man  I  have  ever  met.  He  was  a 
total  abstainer  from  birth  to  death.  In  politics 
he  was  at  once  a  Conservative  and  a  Eeformer. 
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No  man  felt  more  keenly  the  abuses  connected 
with  the  Establishment  and  with  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  but  no  man  was  more  resolute  than  he 
in  maintaining,  while  ardently  seeking  to  purify, 
both  Church  and  State.  I  have  had  my  own 
variations  of  view,  but  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  I  have  been  convinced  that  my  father's 
position  was  best.  I  have  had  little  to  do  with 
politics,  but  should  it  be  necessary  to  give  myself 
a  name,  it  should  be — Conservative  Imperialist 
Eeformer. 

As  to  my  mother,  I  can  but  speak  with  a 
reticent,  tender  reverence  of  love  that  may  hint 
but  cannot  reveal.  In  the  course  of  my  story, 
broken  lights  will  shine  for  a  moment  here  and 
there.  But  let  my  readers  think  of  their  own 
mothers,  and  be  content. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  probably  more  gifted  with 
defects  than  most  men  ;  but  how  far  I  had  them 
before  I  was  born,  how  far  they  were  the  result  of 
accident  afterwards,  I  cannot  tell.  At  all  events, 
I  found  myself  in  possession  of  strong  passions, 
and  weak  capacities.  In  a  world  of  colour,  music, 
form,  I  could  not  accurately  discern  tints,  dis- 
tinguish tunes,  or  draw  figures.  And  yet  the 
desire  for,  and  the  delight  in,  these  tilings  have 
been  very  great,  and  the  distress  caused  by  my 
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defects  has  been  very  acute.  I  doubt  if  many 
have  ever  so  intensely  longed  to  excel  in  mathe- 
matics ;  yet,  in  that  direction,  I  seem  to  have  had 
no  ability— not  even  of  the  poorest  kind.  A 
breakdown  of  memory  rendered  impossible  any 
excellence  in  classics,  literature,  history,  and,  in- 
deed, in  anything.  This  contrast  of  intense  pas- 
sion and  poor  power  is  a  problem  beyond  my 
solving.  I  can  but  wait  until  the  time  of  my 
liberation  comes.  I  hope  the  passion  may  turn 
out  to  have  been  a  projDhecy — the  stirring  of  wings 
that  will  find  their  strength  when  the  shell 
breaks. 

As  often  happened  with  the  children  of  the 
Methodists  of  those  days,  I  was  baptised  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Some  say  that  had  I  not  been 
baptised  at  all,  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
I  cannot  think  that.  It  would  have  made  a 
difference  to  those  who  neglected  an  obligation 
involved  in  their  own  Christianity — i.e.  openly,  as 
well  as  privately,  to  give  their  children  to  Christ ; 
it  would  have  made  a  difference  to  the  Church,  in 
keeping  out  of  her  arms  a  soul  that  Christ  meant 
her  to  take  to  her  breast ;  it  would  have  made  a 
difference  to  me  in  keeping  me  without  the  recog- 
nised fellowship,  the  companionship,  of  the  Spirit- 
bearing  Society  of  Christ ;   and,  most  of  all,  it 
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would  have  made  a  difference  to  Him  who  said, 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 

Others  say  it  signifies  nothing  whether  one  is 
baptised  in  church  or  chapel,  in  public  or  in  pri- 
vate, so  long  as  one  is  baptised.  That  is  partly 
true,  but  the  statement  goes  beyond  the  truth. 
If  the  baptism  be  private,  it  still  makes  one  a 
member  of  the  Church,  an  inheritor  of  that  king- 
dom of  Heaven  which  the  Church  is  ;  but  it  also 
involves  the  obligation  publicly  to  present  the  child 
to  Christ,  should  the  little  one  live.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  baptism  in  chapel  opens  the  door  into 
the  Church  universal,  and  that  thus  all  baptised 
Nonconformists  are  Catholics  de  facto  and  de  jure. 

But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  place 
signifies  nothing.  For  the  place,  in  this  instance, 
signifies  that  the  Catholicity,  of  which  the  baptised 
child  cannot  be  robbed,  will  be  ignored,  and  that 
the  implicit  obligation  to  unity  will  be  denied. 
One  does  not  ask  baptised  Nonconformists  to  re- 
join the  Church  in  order  that  they  may  become 
Catholics,  but  because,  being  Catholics,  it  is  con- 
tradictory and  wrong  to  remain  apart. 

In  our  family  was  a  much-loved  nurse  who, 
in  one  capacity  or  another,  served  us  faithfully 
for  forty  years.  She  was  an  Irishwoman,  and  a 
Eoman  Catholic.    A  Catholic  she  was,  of  course, 
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but  so  also  is  every  baptised  man  or  woman  in 
every  denomination  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  term  Eoman  is  prefixed  in  no  spirit  of  dis- 
respect, but  simply  to  show  to  what  branch  of  the 
great  Catholic  family  she  belonged. 

Why  she  singled  me  out  for  special  religious  re- 
gard I  do  not  know,  but  she  was  seriously  concerned 
for  me ;  and  that  my  salvation  might,  at  least,  be 
made  possible  she  bore  me  off  secretly  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  chax>el  and  had  me  baptised  there.  I  think 
my  parents  were,  when  the  thing  was  discovered, 
more  touched  by  nurse's  solicitude  for  me  than  an- 
gry at  what  she  had  done  ;  and  thus  she  was  soon 
forgiven .  I  have  often  wondered  whether,  in  view 
of  this  second  baptism,  Roman  Catholics  would 
consider  me  one  of  themselves. 

The  earliest  recollection  I  can  recall  is  of  my 
mother  praying  with  her  children.  There  was  in 
my  father's  house  a  room  full  of  mystery  to  us. 
We  had  never  been  allowed  to  enter  it,  but,  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  my  mother  took  us  within. 
There  was  nothing  to  see  save  a  chair,  a  table,  and 
on  the  table  a  Bible.  After  some  verses  read,  my 
mother  knelt  and  prayed  for  us  by  name,  and  as 
she  prayed  I  wondered  much.  I  looked  up  and 
saw  the  tears  streaming  from  her  closed  eyes.     Of 
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tlie  things  I  remember,  that  is  the  earliest.  The 
recollection  has  influenced  all  my  life.  At  its  first 
effort  my  memory  grasped  a  jewel,  and  holds  it  yet. 

All  the  rest  is  clean  sponged  out.  When  rising 
seven  an  incident  occurred  which  had,  for  me, 
far-reaching  effects.  Before  then,  I  suppose  I  was 
much  like  any  other  child  of  average  quickness, 
power  of  memory,  and  carelessness  of  life.  I 
remember  it  was  Shrove  Tuesday.  There  stood 
in  the  kitchen  a  tall  cupboard,  on  the  top  of  which 
reposed  a  griddle  (in  parts  of  Yorkshire  known  as 
a  "  girdle  "),  used  for  making  pancakes  or  girdle- 
cakes.  It  is  a  large  round  sheet  of  iron  with  ears 
but  without  rim.  The  kitchenmaid  was  endeavour- 
ing to  get  it  down  for  the  cook.  She  stood  on  a 
high  chair,  while  I  looked  on  and  up.  In  being 
drawn  off,  it  slipped  from  her  hand  and  fell,  edge- 
ways, on  my  head. 

It  "  cracked  my  skull."  Apropos  of  which 
comes  my  earliest  recorded  joke,  made  many 
months  later.  "Mother,"  I  said  one  day,  w-hcn, 
after  five  doctors  had  given  me  up,  the  sixth  said 
I  should  be  an  idiot — "  Mother,  you  at  least  be- 
lieve I  have  brains,  for  you  have  seen  them."  I 
remember  the  thud  with  which  I  made  contact 
with  the  stone  floor,  the  vain  effort  to  cry,  followed 
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by  a  startling  yell  which  came  from  my  own 
throat  but  seemed  to  come  from  someone  else, 
the  rush  of  blood,  the  sudden  apparition  of  my 
mother,  and  the  reflection  that  I  should  ruin  her 
new  frock  as  she  raised  me  in  her  arms,  then — 
oblivion. 

From  that  moment  all  my  life  was  changed. 
My  memory  was  irrecoverably  injured,  my  sweet- 
ness of  temper  vanished.  I  became  so  irritable 
that  I  was  not  allowed  to  associate  with  other 
children  ;  I  could  not  be  trusted  to  play  at  cricket, 
football,  or  any  game.     I  had  to  learn  at  home. 

As  it  was  imperative  I  should  be  as  little  crossed 
as  possible,  tutors  and  governors  had  a  bad  time 
with  me.  But,  perhaps,  the  less  I  learned,  the 
more  I  thought.  Even  before  the  accident  I  was, 
as  my  mother  told  me  later,  much  given  at  times 
to  asking  inconvenient  questions  and  making  dis- 
concerting remarks.  For  example,  when  taught 
a  hymn  to  the  effect,  "  Not  more  than  others  I 
deserve,  yet  God  hath  given  me  more,"  my  com- 
ment was,  "  That's  not  fair."  When  learning 
another  about  the  advantage  of  being  born  in  a 
Christian  land,  I  could  only  say,  "  If  I  were  God, 
I'd  have  everyone  born  in  a  Christian  land." 

These  little  outbursts,  however,  were,  before  the 
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blow,  but  occasional ;  after  it,  they  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  ;  all  the  more,  perhaps,  that  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  explaining  my  meaning  and 
was  constantly  interrupted  without  ceremony. 
Anent  this  comes  my  second  joke.  I  was  talking 
one  day  with  my  mother,  who  alone  was  patient 
with  me — and  her  patience  was  infinite— when  I 
startled  her  by  saying,  "  Mother,  I  have  chosen 
the  inscription  to  be  put  on  my  tombstone.  Pro- 
mise me  that  when  I  die  you  will  have  these  words 
chiselled  in  the  stone  :  "  He  has  finished  his 
sentence,"  in  allusion  to  the  frequency  with  which 
I  had  to  beg  others  to  allow  me  to  complete  wrhat 
I  was  saying  ;  and  to  the  general  feeling  of  being 
in  prison  occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  my 
own  defects. 

At  this  period  I  was  quarrelsome  to  a  degree, 
dangerous  to  others  and  to  myself.  Not  ordin- 
arily pugnacious,  I  was  yet,  wrhen  these  fits  of 
fury  came  on,  regardless  of  what  happened  to 
myself  or  others.  I  know  not — at  the  time  I  cared 
not — how  often  I  was  knocked  down.  Many  a 
time  I  have  won  a  fight  simply  because  the  other 
fellow  got  tired  of  thrashing  me.  PowTer  of  in- 
definite endurance  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  fights. 
Curiously  enough  the  fury  that  fired  me  never 
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failed  till  the  last  blow  was  struck.  Then  suddenly 
it  fled,  and  I  reeled  home  and  to  bed,  badly  bruised, 
with  black  eyes  and  bleeding  nose,  and  a  fearful 
sense  of  impending  collapse,  but  grimly  trium- 
phant, not  that  I  had  beaten  my  opponent — which, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  I  rarely  succeeded  in  doing — 
but  that  I  had  stood  up  to  him,  even  when  I  could 
no  longer  raise  an  arm,  until  he  was  too  tired  to 
strike  another  blow.  During  this  period  of  my 
life  I  was  hardly  ever  free  from  bruises.  At  no 
time  have  I  had  any  great  skill  as  a  boxer,  but 
I  suppose  that  somehow  I  learned  by  being  so 
often  knocked  down  how  not  to  be  knocked  down. 
And  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  given  in. 
"  More  fool  you,"  says  the  reader.  Perhaps, 
but  even  now  I  am  not  sure. 

One  day  I  hotly  pursued  a  relative  who  had 
offended  me.  He  was  much  stronger  than  I,  but 
knowing  my  furious  temper,  and  very  likely  out 
of  mercy  to  me,  he  fled.  Taking  refuge  on  the  top 
of  an  outhouse,  he  accidentally  displaced  a  brick 
which  struck  me  on  the  side  of  the  head  and 
nearly  tore  off  my  left  ear.  For  the  moment  I 
was  too  stunned  to  follow  him,  and  he  made  good 
his  escape. 

When  I  recovered  myself,  I  sought  him  every- 
where, but  in  vain.     A  gentleman,  who  knew  my 
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father,  seized  me  in  the  street  and  inarched 
me  home,  my  ear  hanging  down  and  my  clothes 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  blood.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  when  thus  I  met  my  mother's  view  she 
thought  some  certain  truths  of  me,  but  she  said 
nothing.  Indeed,  her  eyes  were  full  of  mournful 
pity.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  I  was  con- 
signed to  bed,  where  I  had  to  remain  with  ban- 
daged head  much  longer  than  I  liked. 

I  remember  very  little  more  of  that  time  until 
I  was  twelve  years  old.  The  fits  of  fury  became 
less  frequent,  and  I  was  permitted  as  a  great 
privilege  to  walk  out  at  times  with  my  elder 
brother.  We  were  dressed  exactly  alike.  In 
summer  our  garments  were  all  white,  and  I 
believe  we  were  rather  an  attractive  couple  of 
boys.  But  we  were  not  to  be  long  together.  My 
health,  though  never  assured,  had  greatly  im- 
proved, and  it  was  thought  a  year  in  the  country 
would  j>rove  beneficial.    Perhaps  it  did. 

I  was  despatched  to  the  care  of  an  aunt  (by 
marriage),  a  widow  who  cleverly  managed  a  farm 
and  a  family.  I  got  on  well  with  her  daughters, 
but  not  with  her.  My  ways  very  naturally  did 
not  please  her.  One  of  them  was  to  creep  out  of 
the  house,  when  everyone  but  myself  was  asleep, 
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or  else  to  climb  down  from  my  window  by  the 
rain- pipe,  and  nearly  bury  myself  in  the  top  of  a 
haystack  to  watch  the  stars  come  out. 

Once  my  absence  was  discovered,  the  farm 
servants  were  roused,  and  everyone  turned  out 
to  search.  I  saw  men  moving  about  with 
lanterns,  peeping  into  hedges,  and  examining  a 
sluggish,  muddy  stream  that  crawled  past  the 
grounds,  and  I  wondered  greatly  what  they  were 
looking  for.  When,  at  last,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  myself  be  the  object  of  their  quest, 
they  were  some  way  off.  I  slipped  quietly  out 
of  my  nest,  and  gained  house  and  bed  unseen. 
I  need  hardly  say,  when  they  returned,  I  "  caught 
it." 

Another  curious  freak  of  that  time  was  visiting 
churchyards  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  I  was 
greatly  afraid  of  ghosts,  but  the  fascination  was 
greater  than  the  fear.  So  I  would  find  my  way 
to  some  sheltered  tombstone,  and  there  remain 
till  the  clock  struck  twelve,  trembling  partly  with 
fear,  partly  with  cold,  all  the  time.  To  my  great 
disappointment  no  ghost  ever  appeared  to  me 
in  the  churchyard.  I  may  add  that,  some 
thirty  years  later,  I  slept  eleven  nights  in  the 
haunted  room  of  a  Scotch  castle,  but  without 
result. 
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I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  never  saw  a 
ghost,  but  when  I  did,  it  was  nnlooked  for. 

About  this  time  the  whole  family  received  an 
invitation  to  an  evening  party,  some  three  or  four 
Irish  miles  away.  As  the  evening  promised  to  be 
fine,  it  was  decided  to  walk  back.  What,  however, 
was  to  be  done  with  the  troublesome  boy  who 
was  so  often  watching  his  chance  to  prowl  about 
at  night  ?  The  easiest  way  was  to  take  me  with 
them.  And  thus  I  got  my  first  (perhaps  my 
only)  opportunity  of  seeing  a  ghost.  It  was  on 
our  way  back.  AVe  were,  myself  included,  a  party 
of  six,  three  women,  two  men,  and  "  the  boy." 
It  was  a  night  of  brilliant  beauty,  the  moon 
shining  with  exceptional  splendour.  As  we  neared 
home  I  was  half  asleep,  the  hour  being  late  and 
I  having  no  part  in  the  conversation.  Suddenly 
I  was  roused  by  my  aunt  exclaiming,  "  Child, 
what  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  of  night  ?  " 
Then  I  saw  a  little  girl,  about  eleven  years  old. 
She  was  dressed  in  brown  holland,  and  had,  I 
noticed,  brown  hair.  The  child  made  no  answer, 
but  looked  up  with  eyes  like  stars,  and  then  glided, 
without  causing  a  ripple,  into  a  sheet  of  water  by 
the  road  side. 

We  stood  still  amazed.  It  is  true  we  were 
at  the  time  quite  near  a  "  haunted  wood,"  but, 
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as  far  as  I  know,  we  wore  not  thinking  of  the 
wood,  and  we  all  took  the  ghost  to  be  a  real  child 
until  it  disappeared  in  the  water.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  moonlight  sometimes  plays  queer  tricks  with 
one's  eyes,  but  it  is  strange  if  it  played  the  same 
trick  with  all  of  us.  When  the  story  was  told  to 
neighbours,  they  dragged  the  pool,  but  no  body 
was  found  there.  Of  course,  we  expected  none, 
for  had  the  body  been  real  it  would  have  made 
a  visible  disturbance  of  the  water  as  it  entered. 
That  was  my  first  experience  of  a  ghost,  but 
whether  the  only  one  I  do  not  know.  The  reason 
of  this  uncertainty  will  appear  later. 

It  was  during  this  period  I  received  my  three 
months'  schooling.  I  was  not  fortunate  in  school 
or  master.  It  was  three  fidl  miles  away;  he 
was  something  of  a  savage.  The  scholars  were 
partly  Eoman  Catholic  and  partly  Protestant,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  honour  with  the  latter  never  to 
refuse  a  challenge  from  the  former.  There  were 
constant  fights .  On  one  occasion  we  had  a  pitched 
battle  lasting  six  hours  in  which  sixty  boys 
were  engaged. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  suspected  to  be 
a  ringleader,  which  I  was  scarcely  able  to 
be,  and  on  the    following   morning    was    called 
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forward   for   punishment.     I   was   sore   enough 

already,  with  the  preceding  day's  combat,  but  of 

course  that  did  not  count.     "  You  were  fighting 

yesterday  ?  "    "  Yes,  sir."    "  Six  slaps  of  the  cane 

on  each  hand,  twelve  in  all."    "  All  right,  sir." 

"  Hold  out  your  hand."    I  held  out  my  hand  and 

received  six  slaps  laid  on  with  right  good  will. 

"  Hold  out  your  other  hand."    I  held  it  out,  and 

received  six  slaps  laid  on  with  all  the  might  the 

master  possessed,  being  angry  that  I  showed  no 

sign  of  crying.    Then  he  told  me  to  hold  out  my 

hand  again.    I  replied,  "  No,  sir.    You  said  twelve, 

and  I  have  had  twelve."    He  replied,  "  Hold  out 

your  hand  or  I  will  murder  you."    I  said, "  If  you 

murder  me  it  will  be  your  doing,  but  I  won't 

hold  out  my  hand."    He  replied,  with  a  look  I 

can  only  call  fiendish,  "  Go  to  your  seat."    Half 

an  hour  afterwards,  he  called  me  up.     "  Will  you 

hold  out  your  hand?"    "No,  sir."    The  words 

were  scarcely  out  of  my  lips  when  he  seized  me  by 

the  collar  and  thrashed  me  on  the  arms  and  back 

and  legs  till  he  was,  for  the  time,  exhausted.    I 

returned  to  my  place,  but  could  not  sit  down. 

There  I  stood  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
when  I  was  called  up  again.  There  was  a  gasp  of 
horror  from  the  whole  school,  some  of  the  boys 
taking  too  literally  the  master's  threat  to  murder 
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me,  the  rest  fearing  lie  might  kill  me  without  in- 
tending to  go  so  far.  I  went  up.  I  felt  my  life  was 
in  danger,  and  I  had  no  bravado.  "  Will  you  hold 
out  your  hand  ? "  "  No,  sir."  Again  I  was 
thrashed  until  he  could  no  longer  hold  the  cane. 
He  sent  me  back  to  my  seat,  but  even  he  had  not 
the  cruelty  to  make  me  sit  down.  Again  I  was 
called  up,  again  refused,  again  I  was  thrashed. 
This  time  the  wales  on  my  skin  were  broken  by 
the  fresh  blows,  and  very  soon  my  white  jacket 
and  trousers  were  stained  through  and  through 
with  blood. 

I  think  that  he  would  now  have  got  out 
of  the  struggle  if  he  had  known  how.  But 
he  could  see  no  way  to  an  honourable  peace 
except  the  way  of  subjugation  of  his  foe.  By  this 
time  his  rage  was  so  awful  that  the  whole  school 
was  frightened  and  nearly  all  the  younger  scholars 
fled.  Five  times  in  all  was  I  thrashed  that  day, 
and  possibly  I  might  have  been  flogged  yet 
more  had  not  some  of  the  older  boys  interfered. 
They  got  me  out  of  the  school  at  three  o'clock, 
and  helped  me  part  of  the  way  home. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  house  came  in 
view,  and  by  this  time,  the  blood  having  con- 
gealed and  my  garments  adhering,  the  pain  was 
such  as  I  think  only  a  boy  could  bear.    My  aunt, 
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shocked  at  the  sight,  was  for  once  merciful.  My 
clothes  had  to  be  cut  off  piecemeal  in  my  bath. 
When,  some  weeks  after,  I  recovered,  I  found 
the  master  had  been  dismissed  ;  but  my  great  con- 
solation was  that  I  had  not  yielded.  It  is  the 
only  experience  of  early  school  life  I  remember. 

Before  I  touch  again  on  more  serious  matters 
I  recall  here  two  or  three  instances  of  the  effect 
on  me  of  what  I  read.  Looked  upon  as  a  "  strange" 
child,  of  uncertain  temper  and  capricious  conduct, 
I  was  left  a  good  deal  to  myself,  and  had  little 
intercourse  with  any  of  the  family.  But  suddenly, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  household,  I 
began  to  talk  freely,  quoting  largely  texts  of  the 
Bible,  and  especially  those  referring  to  a  future 
life. 

It  was  all  very  absurd,  no  doubt,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  an  honest  attempt  to  carry 
out  my  understanding  of  the  apostle's  statement 
about  our  conversation  being  in  heaven.  I  was 
a  good  deal  puzzled,  as  I  could  not  see  how  my 
conversation  could  be  in  heaven  unless  I  was. 
But  the  nearest  approach  to  it  I  could  make  was 
to  talk  about  heaven,  and  this  I  did  incessantly 
for  some  time,  notwithstanding  the  laughter  and 
ridicule  I  provoked.    It  was  not  till  many  years 
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had  passed  that  I  understood  that  "conversation" 
meant  citizenship.  But  at  the  time  I  was  not 
a  little  astonished  to  find  that  what  was  to  me 
an  honest  attempt  to  obey  a  text  should  be  such 
a  source  of  amusement  and  occasion  of  ridicule 
to  others.  I  was  a  young  fool,  no  doubt,  but 
my  sincerity  deserved  a  better  fate. 

Just  then  I  came  across  the  story  of  Bruce 
and  the  spider.  In  the  version  I  had  it  was 
at  the  thirteenth  effort  the  spider  succeeded. 
I  immediately  cast  about  for  an  opportunity  to 
put  the  lesson  to  account.  There  was  on  the 
highway  a  notable  donkey  with  whom  I  had 
struck  up  a  sort  of  acquaintance.  Now  and 
again  he  would  allow  me  to  mount  peacefully, 
sometimes  continuing  to  nibble,  at  other  times 
starting  off  suddenly  at  a  sharp  trot  or  gallop. 
But  quite  as  often  he  would  fling  up  his  heels 
and  coolly  toss  me  over  his  head.  In  this  fashion 
I  had  learned  in  some  sort  to  ride.  But  now 
for  Bruce 's  spider.  The  donkey  was  .not  in 
a  good  humour — twelve  times  he  threw  me. 
but  at  my  thirteenth  effort  he  submitted. 

Another  example  of  how  a  child  may  come  to 
apply  what  he  reads  is  this.  One  evening  I  had 
been  sent  with  a  message  to  a  farmhouse  some 
miles  away,  and  as  I  returned  it  fell  dark.     That 
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gave  rue  no  uneasiness  until  I  approached  a  deep 
wood  through  which  the  road  ran.  The  darkness 
did  not  suggest  ghosts,  of  whom,  though  I  was 
afraid,  I  had  yet  no  disabling  awe,  but  evil  spirits. 
I  felt  sure  they  thronged  the  wood,  and  I  rather 
thought  the  Devil  himself  was  there.  It  was 
some  time  before  my  courage  came  back.  What 
brought  it  back  was  the  following  verse,  which 
came  to  me  suddenly  : 

"Jesus,  the  Name  high  over  all 

In  earth,  or  hell,  or  sky,  .  .. 

Angels  and  men  before  it  fall, 
And  devils  fear  and  fly." 

So  shouting  this  very  loudly,  I  ran  swiftly  and 
safely  through  the  wood.  These  were  not  the 
only  devils  that  the  name  of  Jesus  has  driven 
away  from  my  life. 

A  curious  incident  which  soon  followed  seems 
wort  narrating.  I  had  tried  very  hard  to 
cultivate  a  friendship  with  a  splendid  mare 
(the  property  of  a  neighbouring  farmer)  that  was 
accustomed  to  graze  in  an  adjoining  field.  After 
many  attempts,  I  at  last  succeeded,  and  often 
I  had  on  her  back  a  pleasant  canter  over  the 
grass.  Of  course,  I  had  no  reins,  and  I  was  at 
her  mercy  as  to  whether  I  had  a  ride  or  not. 
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But  one  day  I  noticed  that  the  man  who  brought 

her  every  morning  to  the  meadow  hid  the  reins 

in  the  hedge.     I  noted  the  place,  and  made  up 

my  mind  to  get  and  use  them.    I  waited  till  near 

the  hour  in  the  evening  when  she  was  accustomed 

to  being  taken  home.    Without  much  difficulty 

I  persuaded  her  to  let  me  put  the  bit  in  her  mouth. 

I  led  her  out  of  the  field  on  to  the  "  togher,"  and 

then  mounted.    The   "  togher "  ran  on   to   the 

highway. 

A   few    yards  along  the  road  on  the  other 

side    was    the    lane    leading  to    the    farmhouse 

of  her  owner.    Half-way  along  this  lane  was  a 

gate  not  quite  open.    As  soon  as  I  mounted,  the 

mare  set  off  at  a  gallop  I  was  powerless  to  control. 

She  nearly  pitched  me  off  with  the  sharpness  of 

her  turn  as  she  reached  the  road,  but  I  was 

speedily  put  right  by  the  sharpness  of  her  next 

turn  into  the  lane.    When  close  upon  the  gate 

she  swerved  suddenly  so  as  to  throw  me  on  her 

neck,  which  I  clasped  with  both  arms.    Ere  long 

my  legs  parted  company  with  her  body,  and  I 

was  simply  suspended  from  her  neck,  my  limbs 

pulled  up  as  much  as  possible.     Of  course  this 

could  not  last,  and  I  had  to  let  go.    If  I  could 

not  say, 

"Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground 
I  mercy  sought  and  mercy  found," 
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for  stirrup  or  saddle  had  I  none,  yet  I  can  say 
that  in  that  instant  the  scenes  of  my  childhood 
seemed  all  to  flash  into  memory,  especially  every- 
thing in  which  I  had  grieved  my  mother,  and 
with  a  prayer  for  mercy  I  reached  the  ground, 
I  expected,  to  use  a  Hibernianism,  to  find  myself 
dead,  but  at  precisely  the  right  instant  the  noble 
animal  jumped  clean  over  me.  I  rose  a  little 
bewildered,  then  knelt  down  and  thanked  God 
for  my  escape,  the  mare  standing  still  and  looking 
on.  I  remounted  and  took  her  almost  home,  and 
then  scampered  off  as  hard  as  I  could. 

Within  a  few  months  there  befell  me  an  acci- 
dent which  has  to  be  narrated  here  because  its 
result  was  one  of  the  hindrances  I  had  to  over- 
come before  I  could  bring  myself  to  appear 
in  public.  I  managed  somehow  to  damage 
the  first  finger  of  my  right  hand,  but,  boy- 
like, said  nothing  about  it.  It  was  soon 
greatly  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  could  be 
no  longer  concealed.  After  trying  sundry  do- 
mestic remedies  in  vain,  my  aunt  took  me  to  a 
"  wise  woman  "  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  do  not 
remember  being  afraid  of  either  man  or  woman 
up  till  then.  But  from  my  first  acquaintance 
with  this  terrible  old  hag  until  the  present  hour 
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I  have  feared  women.  She  lived  in  a  horrible  hut, 
and  was  herself  a  horror.  The  walls  were  black 
with  dirt,  and  so  was  her  face.  Her  eyes,  which 
must  have  been  beautiful  once,  were  full  of  malig- 
nant fire.  Her  features  were  regular  enough  and 
well  cut.  I  know  nothing  of  her  history.  But  in 
maidenhood  she  must  have  been  of  great  and 
winning  loveliness.  What  changed  her  into  the 
scowling  old  demon  I  saw,  I  know  not.  She 
muttered  some  sort  of  incantation  over  my  hand, 
and  then,  seizing  my  finger  in  her  horny  fist,  pulled 
it  violently.  The  pain  was  great  but  bearable. 
As  she  pulled,  something  snapped.  She  said  that 
was  all  right,  and  I  was  to  go  on  poulticing. 

Next  morning  when  I  succeeded,  not  without 
difficulty,  in  taking  off  the  poultice  with  my  left 
hand,  the  bone  came  up  at  one  end  with  the 
poultice.  At  that  end,  on  the  upper  side,  the 
muscle  had  been  pulled  right  away  from  the 
bone,  and  the  finger  ruined  for  life. 

I  betook  me  to  the  doctor,  who  lived  a 
few  miles  off.  He  was  an  extraordinarily  kindly 
old  man.  When  he  looked  at  my  hand  his 
face  became  grave.  He  abruptly  left  the  room, 
but  presently  returned  with  a  younger  man. 
The  latter  said  to  me,  "  Don't  be  afraid,  my  boy ; 
it  will  be  over  in  a  second."    I  set  my  teeth,  and 
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waited.  Almost  before  I  knew,  he  had  cut  out 
the  bone  altogether.  The  bone  removed  was  that 
next  the  knuckle.  For  some  queer  reason,  he 
preferred  not  to  cut  the  finger  off.  In  time  the 
under  muscle  contracted,  and  drew  the  rest  of 
the  finger  up  to  the  knuckle  joint.  It  is  quite 
useless,  but  there  it  is,  just  the  size  it  was  when 
the  doctor  had  done  with  it. 

The  immediate  sequel  gave  me  the  earliest 
experience  I  had  of  wonderful  generosity,  and 
wonderful — something  else.  The  doctor's  bill  came 
to  six  guineas,  and  my  father  had  sent  the 
money.  I  accompanied  my  aunt  when  she  went 
to  pay  it.  It  was  on  my  thirteenth  birthday. 
The  doctor  receipted  the  bill,  and  then  handed 
the  six  guineas  over  to  me  as  a  birthday  present, 
in  recognition,  he  said,  of  my  pluck.  I  was 
bursting  with  gratitude,  and  intoxicated  with 
delight.  I  felt  enormously  rich,  and  ready  to  buy 
the  world.  I  was  lost  in  glorious  dreams  of  what 
I  should  do  with  it,  when  my  aunt's  voice  called 
me  back  to  everyday  life.  "  My  dear,  you  had 
better  give  that  money  to  me,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  it."  Not  very  willingly,  I  obeyed.  She 
took  it,  and  she  kept  her  word,  for  never  a  shil- 
ling of  those  six  guineas  did  these  eyes  behold. 

From  my  thirteenth  birthday  I  was  a  "  changed 
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character."  Till  then,  the  effect  of  the  first  ac- 
cident not  being  visible  to  myself  save  in  the 
looking-glass,  I  had  not  been  much  more  self- 
conscious  than  other  boys.  But  my  broken 
finger  spoiled  my  life.  I  hated  to  let  my  hand 
be  seen  (even  now  it  is  a  sore  trouble  to  me), 
and,  of  course,  the  efforts  to  hide  but  called  more 
attention  to  it.  When  I  was  well  enough,  I  en- 
treated my  mother  to  ask  my  father  to  order  me 
home.  I  got  the  letter  into  the  post  without 
my  aunt's  knowledge,  and  as  it  was  unstamped 
I  had  some  fear  it  might  not  reach  my  people. 

But  it  arrived  all  right,  and,  greatly  to  my 
aunt's  astonishment,  there  came  a  peremptory 
request  from  my  father  that  I  should  be  de- 
spatched, like  an  express  parcel,  forthwith.  So  I 
was  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  coach  and  sent  off. 

The  slightest  passing  glance  at  my  maimed 
hand,  eyes  then  filling  fast,  then  arms  around  me, 
and  some  softly  murmured  words  of  endearment 
— a  mother's  love  wrapt  me  round  once  more. 
From  that  hour  till  her  death,  in  a  sweet  and 
ripe  old  age,  my  mother  never  spoke  to  me  of  my 
hand.     She  understood. 
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I  wonder  if  it  is  much  use  giving  advice  as  to  the 
training  of  children.  Most  people  follow,  almost 
necessarily,  a  line  of  their  own,  and  the  experience 
which  others  record  has  often  little  relation  to 
theirs.  Nevertheless,  I  must  plead  on  behalf  of 
"  rationalist  "  children.  Childhood  is  as  truly  a 
time  of  questioning  as  it  is  of  faith,  and  in  the 
young  mind  there  is  no  consciousness  of  any 
antagonism  between  the  two.  Let  me  implore 
parents  never  to  teach  their  children,  or  allow 
them  to  be  taught  as  true,  things  which  they  do 
not  themselves  believe.  For  example,  do  you 
yourself  believe  that  the  universe  was  created  and 
made  in  six  literal  days  ?  If  yes,  then  by  all 
means  teach  this,  and  let  it  be  taught.  But  if 
you  regard  the  Bible  account  as  a  parable  of 
creation,  why  teach  your  children,  or  let  them  be 
taught,  that  it  is  a  literally  true  story  ? 

If  you  are  not  yourselves  sure,  and  are  content 
to  trust  your  religious  teachers,  that  is  a  different 
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matter.  A  so-called  atheist  in  a  certain  parish 
sent  his  children  to  school  and  church.  One 
day  I  expressed  my  surprise  and  asked  him  why. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sure  enough  to  risk  the 
future  for  myself,  but  not  sure  enough  to  risk 
it  for  my  children."  I  can  understand  more  than 
I  approve  that  position.  But,  probably,  he 
forgot  that  in  the  very  measure  in  which  his 
children  loved  and  trusted  him,  his  example 
neutralised  all  they  were  taught  at  school  and 
church.  If  he  could  risk  religious  influence  for 
his  children  he  might  very  well  have  tolerated  it 
for  himself.  The  better  plan  would  have  been 
to  have  gone  with  them  to  church,  and  at  home 
to  have  emphasised  all  that  seemed  to  him  good 
for  them,  leaving  other  matters  to  be  settled 
when  they  were  old  enough  to  form  a  judgment 
on  such  of  them  as  needed  a  judgment. 

I  suppose  there  are  still  some  people  who 
think  they  believe  every  word  of  the  Bible  to  be 
true.  In  a  way,  they  are  to  be  envied,  for  they 
have  rest ;  and  so  have  they,  as  I  once  heard 
the  Master  of  Corpus  remark,  "  who  have  rejected 
Christianity  altogether,"  if  any  such  there  be. 
One  cannot,  however,  honourably  accept  or  reject 
an  opinion  on  that  ground.    After  thirty  years' 
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study,  while  satisfied  as  to  its  substantial  and 
general  truth,  I  find  myself  still  unable  to  say, 
with  any  precision,  how  much  the  Bible  contains 
that  is  not  true.  I  mean  in  the  sense  of  "  matter 
of  fact."  For,  of  course,  "  true  "  has  more  than 
one  sense,  and  to  apply  the  standard  of  "  matter 
of  fact  "  to  parable  and  poetry  would  be  absurd. 

But  in  respect  of  history,  for  example,  is  there 
any  scholar  of  any  school  who  believes  the  events 
narrated  to  have  occurred  precisely  as  they  are 
told,  and  at  the  dates  implied  or  stated  in  the 
sacred  records  ?  In  respect  of  morality,  does  any 
one  believe  that  the  earlier  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  does  not  contain  elements,  is  not 
marked  by  defects,  in  startling  contrast  to  the 
revelation  given  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  In 
respect  of  science,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
implications  of  the  Bible  are  frequently  contrary 
to  the  highest  light  God  has  given  us  in  recent 
years  ?  In  respect  of  logic,  are  there  not  many 
cases  in  which  the  argument  halts  ?  In  respect 
of  absolute  goodness,  does  not  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
and  even  the  record  therein  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  fall  short  of  that  conception  of  the  Divine 
which  is  to-day  regarded  as  the  highest  attained, 
though  it  may  not  prove  to  be  the  highest 
attainable  ?    Is  it  not  true  that  the  Christianity 
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of  the  twentieth  century,  while  in  many  respects 
it  is  far  below,  does  yet  in  other  respects  transcend, 
the  standard  of  the  New  Testament,  especially 
in  the  sphere  of  pnre  Theism  ?  And  is  not  this 
precisely  what  we  onght  to  have  expected,  and 
ought  still  to  expect,  had  we  given  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  as  to  the 
work  of  His  Spirit  ?  But,  answer  these  questions 
how  we  may,  there  are  two  dangers  to  childhood 
which  parents  would  do  well  to  note. 

The  first  is  the  liability  to  think  too  lightly 
of  the  sin  of  untruth.  No  matter  how  "  pure  " 
or  "  good  "  the  motive  may  be,  the  artificial  and 
forced  profession  of  anything  is  evil ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  children,  horribly  evil.  Now  no  one 
who  knows  the  young  can  hesitate  to  say  that, 
when  not  hindered,  they  will  criticise  the  Bible 
with  great  freedom,  and  express  bold  opinions 
about  Bible  characters.  Of  course,  this  tendency 
needs  to  be  checked  and  guided,  but  not  to  be 
destroyed  as  if  it  were  sinful.  Tell  a  child  by  all 
means  that  he  is  not  old  enough  to  understand 
and  judge,  but,  I  beseech  you,  dear  parents, 
do  not  tell  them  that  a  thing  they  think  wrong 
is  right  simply  because  "  it  is  in  the  Bible." 

Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  to  wrong  things  which 
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the  Bible  condemns,  or  even  to  those  it  narrates 
without  condemning,  for  a  writer  is  not  to  be 
taken  to  praise  everything  he  does  not  blame. 
The  wrong  things  in  the  Bible  to  which  I  refer 
are  actions  and  motives  attributed  to  God  which 
no  one  would  think  of  attributing  to  a  good  man. 
One  is  sometimes  told  that  the  same  things  one 
finds  fault  with  in  the  Bible  are  daily  done  by 
Nature,  i.e.  by  God.  To  which  there  is  this 
answer  :  So  far  as  the  Bible  is  but  a  re-presenta- 
tion of  "  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  the  "  super- 
natural "  is  no  better  than  the  'k  natural,"  and 
the  wrong  thing  of  Nature  does  not  become  the 
right  thing  of  God  by  the  fact  that  "  the  Bible 
says  so." 

It  is  just  because  Nature  has  so  decidedly  evil  a 
look  that  we  need  a  "  revelation,"  and  if  the 
"  revelation  "  presents  as  evil  a  look  as  Nature, 
what  does  the  possession  of  such  oracles  of  God 
advantage  us  ?  Can  one  honestly  answer,  "  Much 
every  way  "  ?  Must  not  one  rather  say,  "  Much 
no  way "  ?  If  our  children  are  to  be  morally 
trained  at  all,  fidelity  to  their  perceptions  of  truth 
and  right  must  be  preserved  even  if  it  brings 
them  into  collision  with  some  parts  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  Likely  enough  their  per- 
ceptions may  err,  though  probably  not  so  much 
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as  those  of  their  parents  ;  but  unless  they  are 
faithful  to  them,  those  perceptions  will  never 
come  right. 

And  there  is  the  other  danger  that  they  may 
learn  to  attach  far  more  importance  than  it 
deserves  to  merely  intellectual  error,  especially  of 
detail. 

A  broken  head  at  six  and  a  half,  a  broken 
hand  at  twelve  and  a  half,  childhood  almost 
robbed  of  memory,  boyhood  almost  robbed  of 
its  precious  gift  of  unconsciousness — was  there 
to  anyone  even  the  slightest  hope  that  I  should 
ever  be  of  any  use  in  the  world  ?  For  myself  I 
had  none.  I  wanted  much  to  go  out  of  this 
world,  since  in  it  I  was  not  as  other  boys  were. 
I  did  not  wish  to  die  before  my  mother,  but  I 
hoped  when  she  left  earth  she  would  be  able  to 
take  me  with  her.  I  speculated  much  on  Elijah's 
chariot,  and  thought  perhaps  God  might  be  per- 
suaded when  the  time  came  for  my  mother  to 
enter  it,  to  let  me  in  too. 

But,  just  as  before  she  had  refused  to  believe 
the  doctors  who  said  her  boy  would  die  or  be  an 
idiot,  so  now  she  would  not  for  a  moment  believe 
me  when  I  predicted  utter  uselessness  as  my 
certain  destiny  in  the  world.    Her  faith  in  mc 
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never  faltered  in  those  dark  days,  nor  in  the 
darker  days  that  followed. 

I  cannot  help  dwelling  a  little  on  the  memory 
of  my  mother,  and  I  think  all  mothers  and  most 
sons  who  read  will  forgive.  I  do  not  know  how 
she  managed  it,  but  somehow  she  made  each  of 
us  feel  as  dear  to  her  as  if  there  had  been  no  other 
to  love.  I  never  felt  myself,  never  saw  on  part 
of  brother  or  sister,  the  slightest  twinge  of  jealousy. 
She  had  so  much  love  that  she  could  fill  all  our 
hearts.    And  there  were  nine  of  us. 

My  mother's  love  and  faith  notwithstanding, 
I  became  daily  more  and  more  melancholy.  No 
play  being  possible  on  account  of  the  broken 
head,  no  companionship  being  desired  from  shame 
of  the  broken  hand,  I  formed  habits  of  hermit- 
like solitude,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  quite 
break  off.  The  questions  I  used  to  ask  before  my 
first  accident  returned,  with  a  numerous  host  of 
others,  after  the  second.  In  the  interval  I  had  not 
been  much  troubled  by,  nor  did  I  feel  much  per- 
sonal concern  in,  such  theological  questionings  as 
occurred  to  me.  But  from  my  thirteenth  birth- 
day onwards,  a  kind  of  life  and  death  struggle 
went  on  almost  daily. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  however,  that  it  was  all 
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sadness.  As  a  rule,  there  is  little  sadness  in  strug- 
gling while  the  struggle  lasts.  The  black  hours 
are  when  one  is  worn  out  and  for  the  time  de- 
feated. Besides,  all  life  is  more  or  less  rhythmical. 
There  were  alternations  of  excitement,  incidents 
of  a  dramatic  sort,  voracious  novel  reading,  wild 
orations  to  imaginary  audiences,  frantic  attempts 
at  producing  poetry,  and  odd  talks  with  angels 
and  ghosts,  real  or  fancied,  to  this  hour  I  know 
not  which.  For  some  mad  outbreak  of  anger,  I 
was  once  locked  up  in  a  room  alone  for  seven 
days.  I  saw  no  one — how  my  mother  bore  it, 
God  knows — except  when  a  servant  brought  me 
food  ;  but  my  eldest  brother  bribed  the  domestic 
to  slip  into  my  room  a  copy  of  the  "  Scottish 
Chiefs."  My  room  at  once  became  Paradise,  and 
no  happier  week  did  my  boyhood  know.  From 
that  week  dates  an  undying  love  for  Scotland 
and  an  intense  worship  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
But  I  have  never  dared  to  read  the  book  since 
I  became  a  man,  for  fear  of  disillusion. 

Shortly  after  my  release  from  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  domestic  prison  I  chanced  to  save  a 
life,  and  that  excitement  did  me  some  good,  besides 
suggesting  that,  after  all,  I  might  possibly  be  of 
some  fragment  of  use.    I  could  not  then  foresee 
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what  in  later  life  the  opinion  of  the  rescued  would 
be  on  the  subject.  I  dined  with  him  one  day 
twenty  years  later.  After  dinner  he  remarked, 
"  Alick,  you  did  me  an  ill  turn  when  you  gripped 
me  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  held  me  up  in  the 
pool,  yelling  till  help  came."  He  was  apparently 
well  and  really  prosperous,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  made  that  remark.  Poor  fellow, 
he  is  dead  now,  and  knows  better  than  I  whether 
I  did  him  an  ill  turn  or  not. 

Though  not  chronologically  in  place  I  may 
as  well  mention  here  another  life-saving  incident. 
It  occurred  in  the  seventies.  I  was  idly  paddling 
a  canoe  on  a  river  when  I  met,  in  a  light  boat,  a 
newly  married  pair.  Their  style  of  rowing  some- 
what alarmed  me  for  their  safety.  As  they  passed 
I  called  out,  "  There  is  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  further 
on.  So  you  had  better  mind  your  rowing,  and 
don't  go  too  near."  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
took  this  for  chaff,  but,  glancing  back,  I  saw 
they  had  taken  no  heed  of  the  warning.  I  turned 
and  paddled  sharply  to  the  bank,  pulled  up  my 
canoe,  and  ran  swiftly  towards  the  weir,  shouting 
as  I  ran,  as  loudly  as  my  panting  breath  would 
allow,  for  the  help  of  a  boatman  who  lived  near. 

Just  short  of  the  fall  a  strong  branch   of 
a  tree  ran  out  horizontally  over  the  water.    I 
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saw  that  the  doomed  boat  would  drift  under  it  if 
left  alone.  Bride  and  bridegroom  had  now 
realised  their  danger.  He  was  making  frantic 
efforts  to  turn  the  boat,  happily  with  little  success, 
for  he  had  not  strength  to  fight  the  current,  but 
she  sat  pale  and  motionless.  I  shouted  to  him 
an  imperative  command  to  cease  his  efforts  and 
sit  down.  He  had  just  sense  enough  to  obey. 
The  boat  drifted  fast.  I  climbed  the  branch, 
twisted  my  legs  round  it,  and  holding  on  with 
my  right  hand  managed  to  seize  the  passing  boat 
with  the  other,  yelling  the  while  for  help.  I 
thought  that  dilatory  boatman  would  never  come. 
The  bridegroom  again  lost  his  head  and  rose  up 
to  try  to  do  something  he  knew  not  what.  I 
ordered  him  to  sit  down,  and  threatened  to  let 
the  boat  go  if  he  moved  again.  But  the  bride 
sat  silent  as  the  dead. 

At  last,  when  I  felt  as  if  my  arm  must 
be  torn  from  its  socket,  the  boatman  got  near 
enough  to  see  the  danger,  and  quickened  his 
steps.  He  managed  to  fix  his  hook  in  the  boat, 
and  held  on  till  I  got  back  from  the  branch  to 
the  bank  and  helped  him  to  pull  it  close  and 
make  it  fast.  Then  we  got  them  both  out.  The 
bridegroom  regained  his  self-control,  but  the  bride 
lost  hers,  for  she  fainted,  whereupon  her  husband 
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at  once  proceeded  to  behave  like  a  raving  lunatic. 
I  thrust  him  half  contemptuously  aside,  picked 
up  his  wife  in  my  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the 
house  of  the  boatman,  whose  wise  old  wife  soon 
brought  her  round .  I  left  at  once.  Whether  they 
were  grateful,  or  whether  they  lived  to  think  I 
did  them  "  an  ill  turn,"  I  never  learned.  The 
excitement  over,  my  arm  began  to  protest  angrily, 
and  it  was  some  months  before  it  recovered  its 
good  humour. 

Many  things  of  a  laughable  nature  lightened 
the  gloom  of  the  next  few  years,  and  some  of  a 
rather  tragic  interest.  But  as  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  much  bearing  on  the  preparation  for 
my  special  work,  I  resist  the  inclination  to  put 
them  down.  The  one  that  seems  best  worth 
mentioning  is  interesting  in  a  somewhat  serious 
way.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  been  very  often 
what  is  called  face  to  face  with  death.  Two  or 
three  instances  have  been  already  given,  and 
others  will  come  in  due  course.  But  let  me  first, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  contrast  mention  one  of  a 
less  serious  nature. 

One  of  my  few  recollections  of  myself  as  a 
genuine  boy  is  connected  with  a  fat  policeman, 
who,  in  common  with  some  other  members  of  the 
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force,  was  very  friendly.  One  night  I  met  him 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  and  greatly  admired  his  belt. 
I  coaxed  him  into  taking-  it  off,  that  I  might  look 
at  it  all  round.  As  soon  as  I  got  hold,  I  ran  away 
with  it,  and  climbing  a  lamp  post,  put  it  on  the 
cross  bar ;  then  quickly  coming  down,  fled  out  of 
reach  to  a  point  from  which  I  could  see  what 
would  happen  The  policeman  was  naturally  very- 
angry,  but,  as  he  was  also  very  fat,  he  could  not 
overtake  me.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  the  fun  of 
watching  his  attempts  to  climb  the  lamp  post 
that  I  forgot  the  possibility  of  danger  from  a 
fresh  source,  until  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  I  had  to  confront  another  policeman. 
I  wriggled  out  of  his  grip  and  got  away.  But  the 
alarm  was  given  and  I  suppose  there  were  in  a 
few  minutes  three  or  four  in  pursuit.  By  various 
cross  cuts  I  managed  to  get  for  a  little  out  of  sight, 
when,  turning  a  corner  sharply  I  ran  into  another, 
whom,  happily,  I  knew.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  stop  me.  I  apologised,  bade  him  a  civil  good- 
night, ran  off  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  got  safely 
home.  When  I  next  met  the  fat  one,  he  only 
shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

To  come  now  to  the  more  serious  incident, 
which  occurred,  1  suppose,  a  couple  of  years  later. 
I  had  developed  a  sort  of  passion  for  journalistic 
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work  which  made  ine  eager  for  the  acquaintance 
of  writers  for  the  press.  I  happened  to  meet  the 
editor  of  a  daily  paper,  a  man  of  wonderful  power 
as  a  leader  writer.  He  had  been  in  the  army, 
and  had  somewhere  persuaded  a  young  Spanish 
girl  to  run  away  with  him  and  become  his  wife. 
She  was  a  stately  lady  of  middle  age  when  I  first 
knew  her.  She  was  still  beautiful,  with  eyes  of 
great  brilliancy,  which  had  the  most  astonishing 
capacity  for  blazing  of  any  I  have  ever  seen.  On 
retiring  from  the  army  the  Major  became  a  wine 
merchant.  Failing  in  that,  his  literary  talent 
secured  him  a  fine  position  as  a  leader  writer 
on  the  staff  of  The  Times.  Being  somewhat 
unsteady,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign,  but 
had  still  reputation  enough  left  to  secure  a 
very  good  provincial  appointment. 

For  some  reason  he  took  a  fancy  to  me, 
and  offered  to  receive  me  into  his  house,  train 
me  for  the  editorial  profession,  and  pay  me 
a  salary.  He  fulfilled  every  point  of  his  promise 
except  the  last.  At  first  I  simply  wrote  from 
his  dictation,  but  had  soon  to  write  without 
dictation.  I  had  to  run  through  London  news- 
papers and  magazines,  look  up  special  articles  in 
encyclopaedias,  consult  histories,  dictionaries,  ga- 
zetteers, etc.,  and  generally  to  perform  the  varied 
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duties  of  a  secretary.  One  morning  we  chatted, 
or  rather  he  talked,  over  the  substance  of  a  leader 
he  meant  to  dictate  later  on.  He  left  me  soon 
after  midday  with  the  remark  that  he  was  going 
to  a  champagne  luncheon,  but  would  be  back 
in  time  enough  to  dictate  the  leader. 

When  what  I  considered  only  "  time  enough  " 
began,  I  commenced,  in  great  trepidation,  to  write 
the  leader  myself,  putting  in  only  the  ideas  he  had 
given  me  in  the  morning.  I  waited  until  I  could 
wait  no  longer,  but  the  editor  did  not  return. 
With  trembling  anxiety  I  took  what  I  had  written 
to  the  office .  As  all  his  leaders  were  in  my  writing 
no  remark  was  made.  I  returned  to  the  editor's 
home,  and  found  he  was  still  absent.  I  went  back 
to  the  office,  and  corrected  the  proof.  I  waited 
for  a  "  revise,"  and  corrected  that,  and  then  for  a 
second  revise,  which  I  found  all  right.  Between 
three  and  four  in  the  morning  I  went  back,  and 
let  myself  in,  and  knew  by  the  absence  of  his 
hat  and  coat  the  editor  had  not  returned.  I  went 
to  bed  at  once,  and  soon  fell  asleep,  being  too  tired 
even  to  wonder  what  he  would  say. 

About  twelve  o'clock  he  appeared  at  breakfast, 
and  at  once  called  for  the  paper.  I  thought  he 
seemed  rather  anxious,  but  on  turning  to  the 
leader  his  eyes  glistened.    After  a  while,  I  heard 
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him,  to  ray  boundless  astonishment,  say  to  himself, 
"  By  Jove,  I  put  that  well."  I,  like  the  young  fool 
I  was,  exclaimed,  "Excuse  me,  Major,  but  you 
didn't  put  it  at  all.  I  wrote  every  line  of  that 
myself  with  no  further  help  than  you  gave  me 
yesterday  morning.  I  don't  know  what  time  }tou 
came  in,  but  I  suspect  you  were  too  drunk  to 
write  anything.  At  all  events,  you  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  leader,  beyond  what  I  have  said." 
He  stared  hard  for  half  a  minute ;  then,  breaking 
into  a  prolonged  roar  of  laughter,  he  picked  up 
his  serviette,  in  which  was  a  breakfast  roll,  and 
threw  it  at  my  head.  From  that  day  until  I  left 
him,  nearly  a  year  after,  he  never  wrote  another 
leader  except  during  one  week. 

My  manner  of  parting  with  him  was  as  follows. 
He  was  very  good  natured  and,  in  the  main,  a 
gentleman.  But  he  was  very  passionate  and,  like 
most  passionate  people,  did  not  measure  his  words 
when  angry.  He  often  called  me  blunderer,  fool, 
idiot,  and  the  like,  but  as  these  related  only  to  my 
brains  and  not  my  character,  I  bore  them  with 
equanimity.  One  day,  in  an  exceptionally  furious 
rage,  over  some  small  matter  which  I  have  for- 
gotten, he  called  me  a  liar.  I  at  once  rose,  seized 
the  ink  bottle  and  flung  it  with  no  small  force  at 
his  face,  which,  happily,  it  missed.      It  caught 
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hiin,  however,  high  on  the  breast,  and  the  ink 
flowed  over  his  shirt  front.  I  think  he  was  too 
much  astonished  to  move.  I  retired  to  my  bed- 
room, packed  up  my  belongings,  carried  them  to 
the  hall,  and  went  for  a  cab.  Before  the  cab 
drove  off,  he  appeared  on  the  scene,  all  inky  as 
he  was,  and  handsomely  apologised,  begging  me 
not  to  go.  But  I  was  obdurate,  and,  greatly  to 
my  father's  surprise  and  my  mother's  delight, 
arrived  home. 

I  said  just  now,  "  except  during  one  week." 
That  was  a  momentous  week  for  me.  The  Major 
lived  in  a  large  house,  which  stood  among  a  num- 
ber of  small  ones,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  fashionable  quarter,  but  fashion  had 
gone  elsewhere,  and,  except  the  Major's,  nearly 
all  the  large  houses  had  disappeared  to  make  way 
for  workmen's  dwellings.  His  had  the  reputation 
of  being  haunted.  Why  it  also  was  not  pulled 
down  I  do  not  know,  but  whether  on  account  of 
its  unpretentious  neighbours  or  of  its  reputation 
(possibly  both),  he  held  it  at  a  very  low  rent.  Often 
at  night  I  lay  awake  listening  to  a  long-drawn, 
low,  moaning  sound,  and  hoping  that  the  ghost, 
if  ghost  there  were,  would  make  its  appearance. 

One  day  I  heard  that  the  ground  beneath  the 
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house  was  honey  combed  with  passages.  At  once 
it  occurred  to  me  that  this,  if  true,  would  explain 
the  sounds.  But  was  it  true?  The  next  day, 
my  morning  work  being  done,  I  searched  the 
Major's  wine  cellars  (I  had  the  run  of  the  house) 
— where,  by  the  way,  the  cellarage  was  much  in 
excess  of  the  wine — in  hope  of  finding,  somewhere, 
a  way  to  the  underground  passages.  I  had  almost 
given  up  the  attempt,  when,  on  returning,  I 
noticed  a  trap-door  in  the  wall.  I  opened  it 
without  much  difficulty,  but  all  was  darkness 
within.  Obtaining  a  lantern  and  candle  (I  stu- 
pidly forgot  matches),  I  ventured  through.  The 
passage  was  narrow,  and  ended  at  a  wall  in  which 
was  another  trap-door.  I  pushed  vigorously 
against  it  with  my  head  (notwithstanding  the 
crack  in  childhood,  the  skull  was  tolerably  thick). 
The  door  at  last  yielded  upwards,  and  I  passed 
through.  I  thought  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it 
closed  with  a  bang  behind  me,  and  looked  curiously 
around.  The  ground  beneath  me  was  of  fairly 
dry  earth,  the  walls  of  stone,  the  roof  arched.  The 
extent  of  the  chamber  I  guessed  to  be  about  sixty 
feet  by  forty.  At  one  end  was  a  long- disused 
pump.  I  tested  it,  but  no  water  came.  I  had  a 
notion  that  the  lead  pipe  which  passed  through 
the  ground  was  of  some  value,  and  determined 
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to  secure  it.  Passing  to  the  other  end,  I  noticed 
a  grating  in  the  wall.  I  held  up  the  lantern  to 
see  through. 

I  had  barely  observed  that  there  was  another 
passage  beyond,  when  a  wind  from  somewhere, 
coming  with  a  low,  moaning  sound,  blew  out  the 
candle.  I  had  solved  my  problem  and,  so  far, 
was  satisfied.  But  darkness  surrounded  me, 
and  I  much  regretted  not  having  brought 
matches.  Groping  my  way  along  the  walls,  I 
at  last  reached  the  trap-door.  I  was  startled, 
and  be  it  confessed  a  little  frightened,  to  find 
myself  unable  at  first  to  open  it.  My  nails  were 
broken,  my  fingers  torn  and  bleeding,  when  I  at 
last  succeeded. 

As  I  made  my  way  back  I  bethought  me 
of  the  leaden  pipe.  Obtaining  matches,  a 
hammer  and  a  chisel,  I  returned  to  the  vaulted 
chamber.  I  casually  noticed  that  the  earth 
was  rather  loose  around  the  pipe,  but  did 
not  give  it  a  second  thought.  Having  cut  it 
through,  the  pipe  suddenly  disappeared.  I  could 
hear  the  dull  thud  of  its  arrest  somewhere,  and 
determined  to  go  after  it.  With  much  effort, 
using  freely  the  chisel,  I  made  a  considerable  hole 
in  the  ground.  Looking  through  I  saw  by  a  light, 
that  came  from  I  knew  not  where,  a  second  floor 
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below.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  dropped 
through,  only  to  find  myself  on  a  projecting 
ledge  in  an  ancient  quarry.  Beneath  me  was 
impenetrable  darkness.  I  dared  not  move  lest 
I  should  be  precipitated  to  unknown  depths. 
A  slight  movement  of  my  hand  brought  it  into 
contact  with  something  leaning  against  the 
wall  of  rock.  It  was  the  leaden  pipe.  For  the 
moment  I  forgot  my  peril,  and  seizing  the  lead, 
managed  to  jerk  it  through  the  opening  overhead 
and  very  nearly  jerked  myself  off  the  ledge  too. 

Up  till  then  I  had  had  no  very  strong 
sense  of  danger  :  I  had  been  so  often  in  diffi- 
culties and  had  so  often  managed  to  get  out  of 
them.  But  this  was  serious.  For  an  hour  or  two, 
standing  there  with  the  faintest  light  about  me 
and  deepest  darkness  beyond,  I  yet  failed  to  realise 
the  fact  that  I  was  lost.  Then  slowly  it  came  to 
me.  No  one  knew  where  I  was,  and  no  cry  of 
mine  could  reach  anyone.  One  does  curious 
things  on  such  occasions,  and  I  laughed  softly 
to  think  I  was  at  last  in  a  scrape  there  was  no 
getting  out  of. 

I  had  idly  noticed  a  rotten  plank  lying  on  a 
larger  ledge  to  my  right,  but  it  had  not  occurred 
to  me  that  I  could  reach  it,  or  that  it  could  be  of 
use.   Another  hour  or  two  passed,  when  I  became 
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aware  that  I  was  hungry.  This  set  rny  thoughts 
off  in  a  new  channel.  I  had  no  watch,  except 
appetite,  and  this  told  me  that  it  must  now  be  a 
long  time  since  breakfast.  Then  I  began  to  put 
to  myself  natural  enough  questions  :  How  long 
does  it  take  to  kill  one  by  hunger  ?  But  then, 
long  before  that  point  could  be  reached,  should  I 
not  go  mad  from  thirst  ?  Nay,  should  I  not, 
before  either  hunger  or  thirst  could  do  me  much 
harm,  fall  asleep,  and  so  fall  off  ?  Even  if  I  could 
keep  awake,  how  much  longer  could  I  stand  ? 
I  worked  at  these  problems  with  more  coolness 
than  I  ordinarily  worked  out  questions  in  arith- 
metic. There  was  on  me  a  dreadful  sort  of  calm, 
that  just  faintly  surprised  me.  There  was  even 
a  queer  little  touch  of  humour  in  the  position. 
It  brought  a  suspicion  of  a  smile  to  my  face  to 
think  that  my  passion  for  peril  was  satisfied  at 
last.  The  other  tragic  incidents  in  my  life  had 
come  and  gone  so  quickly  that  I  could  reflect  on 
them  only  afterwards.  But  now  I  had  ample  time 
to  feel  before  the  climax  came. 

But  why  prolong  my  torture  ?  Why  wait  till 
hunger  or  thirst  or  sleep  or  weariness  settled  the 
question  ?  Why  not  jump  off  and  end  the  pain 
at  once  ?  But  should  I  end  it  ?  What  about 
hell  ?     What  would  God  say  ?     My  ideas  of  God 
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were  not  very  clear,  but  I  had  one  supreme  stan- 
dard of  goodness— my  mother.  And  my  answer 
was  :  If  God  is  as  good  as  my  mother,  He  will 
say,  Poor  boy  !  Then  swiftly  came  the  thought : 
What  would  mother  say  ?  And  swiftly  came  the 
answer  as  clearly  as  if  she  had  sent  the  words 
through  earth  and  air  :  "  My  son,  if  you  are  killed 
by  anything  else  there  will  be  no  blame  to  you, 
but  if  you  kill  yourself  there  will  be  blame."  And 
I  replied,  "All  right,  mother,  I  won't  kill  myself." 
I  did  not  reflect  that  she  could  not  hear,  that  she 
could  not  know  how  I  came  by  my  end.  I  simply 
felt  unwilling  to  grieve  her.  I  did  not  much  mind 
God,  but  I  minded  my  mother  a  good  deal.  So 
I  stiffened  myself  and  waited. 

Presently  I  bethought  me  of  the  rotten  plank. 
The  ledge  on  which  it  lay  was  longer  and  wider 
than  mine,  but  there  was  a  gap  between  I  feared 
to  cross.  For  a  while  the  dreadful  calm  left  me, 
and  I  was  filled  with  the  excitement  of  hope 
dashed  with  fear.  But  presently  I  felt  sure  my 
mother  would  not  say  that,  if  I  fell  in  trying,  I 
should  be  guilty  of  self-murder.  With  that  my 
coolness  returned,  and  I  sprang  lightly  and  easily 
on  to  the  other  ledge.  I  found  the  plank  rotten 
wherever  I  touched  it,  but  hoped  it  might  still  be 
sound  at  the  core.    I  pushed  it  across  the  gap, 
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and,  recrossing,  pulled  it  on  to  my  own  ledge.  It 
was  a  terribly  dangerous  business,  as  was  also 
raising  it  on  end  and  placing  it  against  the  wall 
of  rock  under  the  opening.  But  the  reflection  that, 
if  I  fell  in  trying,  my  mother  would  not  blame 
me,  kept  me  cool.  The  plank  did  not  quite  reach 
the  hole  I  had  made  in  the  floor  overhead,  and  at 
first  this  threw  me  into  an  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment. However,  I  was  reassured  and  comforted 
when  I  perceived  that  if  it  had  been  longer  I 
should  have  had  to  pass  the  upper  end  through 
the  hole,  and  then  there  would  not  have  been 
room  for  me. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  with  extreme  care.  The  plank  had,  of 
course,  to  be  climbed,  and  very  slight  swaying  of 
my  body  to  either  side  would  displace  it,  and  hurl 
me  into  the  abyss  below.  I  knew  this,  and  hesi- 
tated to  begin.  I  had  often  "  swarmed  "  a  pole, 
but  this  was  a  very  different  matter.  However, 
it  was  my  only  chance,  and  it  had  to  be  done. 
I  commended  myself  to  God,  believing  that,  if 
He  was  as  good  as  my  mother,  He  would  help 
me.  I  succeeded  in  getting  half-way  up,  but  the 
rotten  wood  yielded  and  I  supped  down.  Again 
and  again  I  tried,  with  the  same  result.  My 
fingers,  already  wounded  in  my  fight  with  the 
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trapdoor,  were  torn  and  bleeding  afresh,  and 
I  had  some  fear  of  exhaustion.  I  rested  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  taking  a  deep 
breath,  tried  again.  This  time  I  succeeded  in 
getting  my  hands  on  the  top  of  the  plank  and 
pulled  myself  up  till  I  was  in  the  position  of  a 
monkey  at  the  top  of  a  pole. 

Here  came  the  supremely  critical  moment.  I 
knew  well  that  if  I  failed  at  the  first  attempt, 
there  could  be  no  second.  Again  commending 
myself  to  God,  in  one  movement  I  raised 
my  arms  and  shot  through  the  hole,  falling 
forward  on  my  breast.  The  plank  thudded 
down  into  the  depths  against  the  rocks,  and 
I  very  nearly  went  after  it.  I  lay  for  a  while 
as  I  was,  with  my  legs  dangling  through  the  hole, 
my  chest  and  face  on  the  floor.  Gradually  I  got 
my  legs  through,  sat  for  a  while,  then  knelt  and 
thanked  the  God  that  had  been  a  mother  to  me. 
I  then  groped  about  for  the  lantern,  the  hammer 
and  chisel,  and  the  leaden  pipe,  which,  though  it 
had  given  me  such  a  wildgoose  chase,  I  saw  no 
reason  for  leaving  behind.  Thus  armed,  I  felt 
my  way  along  the  wall  until  I  reached  the  trap- 
door. As  the  candle  had  burned  itself  out,  and  the 
lantern  was  cold,  I  knew  I  must  have  been  a  long 
time  below  the  house.    I  found  out  afterwards 
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that  I  had  been  absent  from  the  house  twelve 
hours,  of  which  ten,  at  least,  must  have  been  spent 
on  the  ledge. 

When  I  appeared  in  the  servants'  hall,  the 
editor's  wife,  who  chanced  to  be  there  at  the 
moment,  exclaimed  "  Good  God,  who  is  that  ?  " 
Covered  with  dirt,  pale,  torn,  bleeding,  with 
leaden  pipe  on  shoulder,  lantern,  hammer,  and 
chisel  in  hand,  I  must  have  been  a  sufficiently 
formidable  apparition.  I  said,  "  Do  you  not  know 
me  ?  "  She  recognised  my  voice,  and  cried  out, 
"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Alexander,  where  have 
you  been ,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  I 
said,  with  a  faint  laugh,  "I  will  tell  you  when 
I  have  had  a  wash  and  changed  my  clothes."  I 
staggered  off  to  my  room,  and  did  manage  to  have 
a  wash  and  take  off  my  clothes.  Then  I  fell, 
fainting,  on  the  bed.  When  I  came  to,  I  was 
snugly  wrapped  up  in  blankets.  I  was  in  bed  for 
seven  days,  and  it  was  during  that  week  the  editor 
had  to  do  all  the  leader-writing  himself. 

Shortly  after  my  quarrel  with  the  editor  I 
took  it  into  my  foolish  head  that,  could  I  but 
reach  London,  I  might  get  on  to  the  staff  of  a 
paper  there.  I  had  not  much  money,  and  there 
were  very  good  reasons  why  I  should  not  ask  my 
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father  for  any.  So,  giving  myself  a  short  start 
by  railway,  I  set  out  to  walk.  Before  long,  every 
shilling  was  spent.  Without  food,  my  zeal  for 
walking  sensibly  diminished.  However,  a  turnip 
or  two  taken  from  a  field  here  and  there  helped 
me  along.  The  weather  was  warm  and  dry,  and 
I  found  I  slept  well  enough  behind  a  hedge,  in  a 
wood,  or  beside  a  haystack.  If  the  night  grew 
chilly,  I  pulled  out  some  hay  and  wrapped  myself 
up  in  it. 

One  day  a  farmer  gave  me  an  odd  job, 
which  I  did  not  do  well  enough  to  secure  a  second . 
However,  he  gave  me  a  plentiful  meal  and  paid 
me  more  than  I  deserved.  Another  day  a  navvy 
took  me  to  his  lodgings  and  shared  with  me  his 
supper,  his  bed,  and  his  breakfast.  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  place  where  he  was  working  and  asked 
to  be  taken  on.  The  ganger  looked  at  me  doubt- 
fully and  then  said  :  "  You  might  perhaps  stand 
it  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  no  longer.  However, 
you  can  try  it  if  you  like."  I  stood  it  until  pay  day, 
which  was  three  days  off.  My  work  was  wheeling, 
along  planks  where  a  false  step  would  have  tum- 
bled me  some  depth  below,  and  emptying  barrows 
which  others  filled. 

When  pay  day  came  I  showed  my  hands 
to    the    ganger,    who    praised    my   pluck,    but 
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told  mo  not  to  come  back  till  my  hands  were 
healed.  I  received  the  few  shillings  I  had  earned 
and  became  a  tramp  once  more.  I  had  exchanged 
my  clothes  for  a  navvy's  suit,  so,  notwithstanding 
my  youth,  I  looked  the  part.  It  was  when  I  spoke 
that  I  was  found  out.  Then,  as  often  as  not,  the 
answer  was,  "  Go  home,  you  young  rascal,  and 
make  it  up  with  your  people ."  Some  good-natu  red 
fellows  refused  me  work  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  keep  me  longer  from  home,  but  offered  to 
help  if  I  would  go  back.  I  refused,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  hungerings,  I  really  enjoyed 
the  life  while  the  weather  kept  fine,  and  I  still 
headed  for  London. 

What  tamed  me  was  a  spell  of  bad  weather 
and  a  night  in  a  casual  ward.  I  hesitated 
long  before  I  ventured  on  that  experience. 
But  there  seemed  no  hope  of  the  rain  ceasing 
or  of  the  wind  abating,  and  I  had  failed  to 
find  shelter  elsewhere.  There  is  no  need  to 
describe.  A  noted  writer  has  rendered  that  super- 
fluous. It  had,  however,  the  effect  of  turning  my 
face  homewards.  Next  day  the  weather  improved, 
and  soon  became  so  fine  as  to  half  tempt  me  to 
resume  the  journey  to  town.  But  the  possibility 
of  having  again  to  pass  a  night  in  a  "  casual  " 
effectually  deterred  me.    I  took  matters  somewhat 
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easily  at  first,  getting  enough  occasional  employ- 
ment to  keep  me  a  degree  or  two  above  starvation 
point.  I  still  liked  sleeping  in  the  open,  but  the 
necessity  of  frequently  washing  my  underclothes, 
and  of  running  about  until  they  dried  in  the 
morning  air  and  sun,  became  rather  irksome 
And  then  the  stopping  here  and  there  to  work 
delayed  me  so  long,  I  feared  the  weather  might 
break  again  before  I  reached  the  end  of  the  journey. 
So  I  resolved  to  do  without  further  food,  and 
complete  the  walk  on  the  strength  of  what  I  had 
already  had. 

I  managed  to  get  through  forty-five  miles 
that  day.  A  young  fellow  I  fell  in  with  at 
night  shared  his  bread  and  cheese  with  me, 
and  told  me  where  I  should  find  a  brick  kiln 
near  which  at  least  the  ground  would  be  warm 
and  dry.  I  was  asleep  as  soon  as  I  was  on  the 
earth  ;  and  so  soundly  that  even  the  pain  of  a 
burn  which  my  hand  received  in  the  night  failed 
to  waken  me.  It  made  up  for  that,  however,  by 
keeping  me  lively  next  day.  I  was  very  stiff 
when  I  wakened,  but  I  had  thirty  miles  still  to 
go,  and  it  must  be  done.  I  had  walked  twenty- 
five  miles  when  a  gentleman  on  horseback  passed 
me,  and  then  pulled  up.  He  said  "Are  you 
hungry  ? "    I    answered,    "  Yes,    sir."     He    dis- 
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mounted,  and  lifted  me  into  the  saddle.  Walking 
beside  me,  and  leading  the  horse,  he  took  me  to 
a  public-house.  There  he  called  for  bread, 
cheese  and  a  glass  of  porter. 

I  ate  and  drank,  though  I  would  have 
liked  water  better.  He  then  said,  "  It's  no 
use  pretending  to  be  a  navvy.  You  have  neither 
the  talk  nor  the  walk  of  one,  and  your  face 
and  youth  and  the  way  you  stand  would 
betray  you.  Navvies  when  they  walk  slouch, 
and  when  they  stand  lounge,  and  when  they 
talk  they  are  coarse  even  when  they  don't 
curse.  My  boy,  you  are  dead  beat.  If  your 
home  is  on  or  near  the  coach  road,  and  you  will 
promise  to  go  home,  I  will  pay  your  fare."  By 
this  time  I  was  nearly  asleep,  but  I  roused  myself 
up  and  promised.  The  coach  came,  and  I  was 
carried  homeward.  I  was  put  down  a  little  way 
from  the  house. 

Eemembering  my  navvy  costume,  I  went  to 
the  back  door  and  asked  to  see  the  mistress.  The 
servant,  whom  I  knew  very  well  but  who  did  not 
recognise  me,  ordered  me  off.  I  said,  "I  won't 
go  till  I  see  your  mistress."  She  grew  angry 
and  threatened  to  go  for  the  police.  I  said,  "  If 
you  do  I  will  walk  right  in  while  you  are  away." 
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At  last  she  went  to  her  mistress  and  said,  "  There 
is  a  navvy  at  the  back  door  that  says  he  won't 
go  away  till  he  sees  you."  My  mother  replied, 
"  I  will  see  him." 

By  some  mysterious  instinct  she  guessed 
who  it  was.  She  came  to  the  door  and  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Go  to  the  front  door."  I  un- 
derstood at  once  and  went.  The  maid  looked 
very  triumphant  as  she  saw  "  that  impudent 
tramp "  sent  about  his  business.  My  mother 
opened  the  front  door  herself.  I  got  unseen  to 
my  room,  hastily  washed  and  dressed,  slipped 
quietly  out  of  the  house,  and  then  returning  rang 
the  bell  loudly.  As  it  happened,  the  same  maid 
opened  the  door.  I  asked  if  my  mother  was  in. 
She  replied,  Eh!  Mr.  Alick,  is  it  you?  But  you 
do  look  thin.  The  mistress  will  be  that  glad  to 
see  you.  What  a  time  it  is  to  be  sure  since  you 
were  here !  Eh,  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ! "  I 
couldn't  help  laughing,  for  she  held  the  door  all 
the  time  but  half  open,  herself  filling  up  the  rest 
of  the  space.  So  I  simply  said,  "Thank  you,  my 
girl,  but  suppose  you  let  me  in."  The  navvy 
clothes  were  got  rid  of  somehow,  and  no  one  but 
my  mother  ever  knew  in  what  guise  I  had  come 
home. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

YOUNG        MA  NHOOD, 

It  was  impossible,  perhaps,  for  an  earnest  clergy- 
man at  that  time  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  a 
youngster  who  dared  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of 
the  parson,  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible,  the  justice 
of  eternal  punishment,  the  necessity  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  similar  views  then  universally  held  by 
the  clergy  with  whom  I  was  in  any  degree 
acquainted.  At  first  I  was  no  more  than  an 
inquirer.  The  answers  to  my  inquiries  wakened 
doubt,  the  treatment  of  my  doubt  aroused  de- 
fiance, and  though  I  could  not  lose  hope  while 
thought  of  my  mother  remained,  I  lost  all  faith 
in  Christianity  so  far  as  concerned  myself.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  I  was  long  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  really  true,  in  some  sense,  for  all  who 
resembled  her,  but  that  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  I  was  excluded  from  its  range.  For 
example,  I  believed  God  answered  many  of  her 
prayers,  while  I  was  quite  sure  He  answered  none 
of  mine. 

It  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that  I  was 
an   intolerably   uncomfortable   person   for   quiet 
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people  to  live  with.  Old  heads  shook  in  solemn 
warning,  young  noses  were  lifted  in  open  scorn  ; 
heretics  thought  me  a  fool  for  not  seeking  com- 
panionship amongst  them,  and  the  orthodox 
believed  me  a  child  of  the  Devil.  In  justice  to 
my  father,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not 
share  in  any  of  these  opinions  or  attitudes.  I 
puzzled  him  even  more  than  he  puzzled  me.  But 
he  was  too  just  wholly  to  condemn,  even  while 
he  greatly  deplored,  my  mental  condition.  Be- 
sides, he  was  wise  enough  to  suspect  that  my 
state  of  health  might  be  partly  responsible  for 
my  state  of  mind.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  logical 
enough  not  to  expect  evangelical  goodness  from 
an  unconverted  boy.  He  was  bound,  however, 
to  consider  the  other  children,  and  the  danger  of 
my  example  to  them. 

So,  at  last,  he  decided  to  send  me  away.  For 
my  health's  sake  an  agricultural  model  school 
was  chosen  and  the  transfer  soon  made.  Except 
for  the  almost  intolerable  grief  of  separation 
from  my  mother,  I  was  neither  glad  nor  sorry. 
It  was  the  climate  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body, 
which  interested  me.  Though  often  conquered  for 
a  while,  the  passion  for  the  open  was  strong  within 
me,  and  the  agricultural  college  would  serve  well 
enough.    At  seventeen  my  people  saw  the  last  of 
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me  for  three  years.  I  had  already  in  all  but  age 
ceased  to  be  a  boy.  Indeed,  I  never  was  a  boy 
until  long  after  I  was  a  man.  And  (I  hope  with- 
out suspicion  of  second  childhood)  I  never  was 
so  much  a  boy  as  I  am  now. 

It  would  be  more  correct,  I  suppose,  to  call  the 
school  a  college.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  was 
the  youngest  member.  Most  of  the  "  boys  "  were 
over  twenty-one,  and  some  of  them  were  nearer 
thirty.  Still  it  was  a  school,  and  one  of  its  un- 
written  rules  was  that  every  newcomer  must  fight 
his  way  to  his  position  among  his  comrades.  I 
asked  them  to  suspend  the  rule  in  my  case  until  I 
had  got  some  benefit  from  the  change  of  air, 
promising  to  box  afterwards  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. To  this  they  generously  agreed,  my  paleness 
and  general  want  of  "  condition^"  pleading  power- 
fully  for   me. 

I  had  to  fight  in  about  thirty  pitched 
battles  during  the  following  three  months.  In 
the  technical  sense,  I  "  won "  very  few ;  on 
the  other  hand,  I  was  not  once  beaten.  Invari- 
ably my  opponent  grew  tired  before  I  did.  It 
mattered  nothing  how  often  I  was  knocked  down 
— I  was  never  knocked  "  out."  My  schoolfellows 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,  but  they  came 
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to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  too  much  trouble 
to  be  continually  thrashing  a  fellow  who  never 
knew  when  he  had  enough.  In  the  end,  it  was 
thought  best  to  let  me  alone,  and  during  the  nine 
months  more  I  remained,  I  had  not  again  to  fight 
except  when  I  was  singled  out  for  combat  with  a 
newcomer. 

Almost  immediately  after  my  arrival  a  very 
risky  trick  was  played  me.  I  was  taken  to  the 
stables,  and  a  horse  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
quietest  of  them  all.  I  did  not  much  believe  the 
statement,  but  as  I  had  not  then  learned  to  fear 
horses,  I  walked  straight  up  to  his  head,  talked 
to  him,  patted  his  neck,  pulled  Ins  ears,  got  under 
him  to  the  other  side,  and,  finally,  climbed  on  to 
his  back.  He  took  it  all  with  the  greatest  good 
humour,  and  from  that  day  till  I  left,  he  and  I 
were  fast  friends.  Walking  away  from  the  stables, 
one  of  my  tormentors  told  me  that  the  horse  was 
an  ill-conditioned  brute,  and  of  such  savage  tem- 
per that  it  was  against  the  rules  for  any  one  but 
the  stablemen  to  go  near  him.  However,  it 
turned  out  all  right  for  me,  for,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  whenever  possible  he  was  assigned  to 
me  for  all  sorts  of  work  in  which  horses  are  em- 
ployed on  a  farm. 
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Not  long  after,  an  exciting  incident  occurred. 
About  three  o'clock  one  morning  I  was 
wakened  by  a  sudden  light  in  the  dormitory. 
Glancing  through  a  window,  I  saw  that  one  out 
of  a  large  number  of  stacks  was  ablaze,  and  it  was 
likely  "enough,  though  happily  there  was  little 
wind,  others  would  soon  be  on  fire.  I  wakened 
my  companions  with  a  yell,  and  shouted  to  them 
to  bring  their  blankets  and  follow  me.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  had  the  cover  off  a  large  tank  and 
the  blankets  thrown  in.  With  these,  when  we 
had  obtained  ladders,  we  covered  all  the  surround- 
ing stacks,  and  thus  extinguished  the  sparks 
as  they  fell.  I  sent  a  couple  of  "  the  boys  "  to 
ring  the  alarm  bell,  while  others  scampered  off 
to  bring  buckets.  Accompanied  by  two  or  three 
others,  I  jumped  into  the  tank,  and  we 
handed  out  bucket  after  bucket  of  water,  eagerly 
received  from  our  hands  by  the  youngsters  on 
terra  fir  ma.  With  these  they  kept  the  blankets 
wet  until  there  was  no  longer  danger  of  the  fire 
extending.  I  don't  know  that  I  got  any  par- 
ticular thanks  for  saving  the  stackyard,  but  I  was 
very  proud  of  the  students,  who,  without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  obeyed  every  order  of  the 
youngest  among  them.  The  memory  of  that  inci- 
dent has  often  given  me  courage  to  act  instantly 
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in    emergencies    where    everything    depends    on 
prompt  decision. 

Many  more  incidents  occurred,  as  in  all  schools, 
but  not  many  that  need  record.  One,  rather 
amusing  and  nearly  tragic,  was  this.  We  had  a 
student  from  the  South  of  Ireland  who,  when 
angry,  hesitated  at  nothing.  One  day,  irritated 
at  something  I  said,  he  made  for  me  with  a  pitch- 
fork. I  fled.  In  my  line  of  retreat  was  a  large 
open  tank.  I  was  just  on  the  jump  when  the 
fork  barely  touched  me ;  had  I  been  a  second  later 
it  would  have  been  in  me  ;  two  seconds  later, 
through  me.  Behind  me  I  heard  a  splash  and 
turned.  My  friend  had  tumbled  in.  His  hot 
temper  yielded  to  the  cold  bath,  and  I  pulled  him 
out.  Two  days  after  he  was  arrested  by  a  couple 
of  detectives.  He  was  a  Eibbon  man,  and  had 
been  concerned  in  some  outrage.  On  account  of 
his  youth  he  got  off  lightly,  but  we  saw  him  no 
more.  The  incident  set  me  a-thinking.  What  if 
one  day  I  should  be  as  near  taking  some  one's  life 
as  he  had  been  to  taking  mine  !  It  was  a  lesson 
in  self-control. 

There  were  in  all  about  ninety  students,  and 
we  had  about  two  hundred  acres  to  cultivate. 
The  agricultural  lecture  was  given  to  all  before 
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breakfast.    Then  one-half  of  the  students  turned 
out  for  farm  work,  the  other  remaining  for  the 
course  of  lessons  in   school.    The  arrangement 
was  that  those  on  duty  out  of  doors  in  the  after- 
noon  should    continue   at  the   farm  work   the 
following  morning  until  dinner-time,  after  which 
they  turned  into  school,  and  the  remainder  turned 
out  for  an  equal   period.     In  this  way  all  of  us 
had  some  hours  in  school  and  some  on  the  farm 
each  day.    I  learned  everything  with  ease.    At 
the  end  of  my  first  year  the  principal  sent  for  me 
and  said  :  "  You  have  come  out  facile  princeps  in 
the  examination.    You  are  welcome  to  stay  on 
if  you  and  your  father  choose,  but  it  will  only  be 
a  repetition  of  what  you  have  already  done."    I 
had   been   permitted   to  go   in  for  the    "  final " 
examination  instead  of  the  first  year's,  and,  having 
passed  first  in  that,  there  was  nothing  left  to  strive 
for.     So  I  packed  up  and  left. 

My  father  thought  it  well  I  should  not  go 
home  until  my  health  was  fully  established,  and 
until  I  had  come  to  some  settled  conclusions  as 
to  my  religious  faith.  Even  at  the  college  I 
had  been,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  my  com- 
panions, a  diligent  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
They   could   not   reconcile   such   constant   Bible 
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reading  with  my  perpetual  readiness  to  fight. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  while  I  was  reading,  a 
young  Scotchman,  who  was  rather  a  hater  than 
a  doubter  of  "  religion,"  seized  my  Bible  and 
threw  it  out  of  an  open  window.  I  flew  at  him 
like  a  wild  cat,  and  such  was  the  suddenness 
and  vigour  of  the  attack,  I  tumbled  him  over 
a  desk  and  laid  him  stunned  and  almost  senseless 
on  the  floor.  He  had  more  respect  for  "  religion  " 
afterwards  I  then  went  out  and  got  my  Bible, 
returned  to  my  place  and  resumed  my  reading, 
without  a  thought  as  to  whether  I  had,  or  had 
not,  obeyed  its  precepts. 

AY  hen  I  entered  on  the  second  year  of  my 
exile,  it  became  my  daily  companion  ;  it  accom- 
panied me  wherever  I  went.  Even  on  the  shortest 
excursions  I  could  not  let  it  remain  behind.  I 
did  not  believe  it,  but  I  loved  it ;  loved  it,  even 
when  it  angered  me.  No  other  literature  had 
a  tithe  of  its  charm.  Whether  it  was  true  or 
false,  it  was  the  most  human  book  I  knew.  It 
was  as  a  great  mountain  to  the  little  hills  at  its 
base  ;  a  mountain  clothed  with  forests,  brightened 
with  streams  and  torrents  flashing  in  sunlight, 
scorched  dry  here  and  there  with  excessive  heat, 
torn   here   and   there   into   ravine   and   chasm, 
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revealin  g  often  u  nexpected  glades  of  softest  verdure, 
with  steeps  that  were  the  climber's  despair,  and 
depths  that  rilled  his  heart  with  awe,  yet  also 
with  shining  peaks  and  easy  slopes,  but  always 
commanding  and  dominating  all  other  human 
interests.  At  times,  when  I  let  myself  go,  I  could 
rise  with  it  into  the  ethereal  heights  and  depths 
of  blue  ;  at  such  times  I  could  apply  to  it  with 
even  greater  force  Coleridge's  words  to  Mount 
Blanc  : 

"Thou,  still   present  to  the  bodily  sense,  didst  vanish  from 
my  thought ; 
Entranced  in  prayer  I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone ; 
Yet,  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou  the  while   wast  blending   with  my  thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  sacred  joy, 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enwrapt,  transfused 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing 
There,  as  in  her  natural  form, 
Swelled  vast  to  Heaven," 

But  always  when  imagination  cooled  and  emotion 
subsided,  doubt  returned 

I  have  told  elsewhere  the  story  of  my  doubts 
and  their  solution.  Here  I  would  ask,  If  doubts 
owe  their  origin  to  reason,  does  it  follow  that 
to   reason  they  must  owe  their  solution  also  ? 
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It  seems  to  me  the  answer  must  depend  on  what 
it  is  one  doubts.  The  subject  is  of  the  gravest 
importance.  Great  numbers,  I  know,  have  been 
kept  away,  far  off  from  head-rest  and  heart-peace, 
because  "  reason  "  has  failed  to  answer  questions 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  addressed  to 
it.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  overtax  reason. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  ask  the  eye  to  decide  on 
sound,  or  the  ear  on  colour  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  ask  reason  whether  God  is  good,  or  intuition 
whether  there  has  been  an  historic  Christ.  If 
it  can  be  shoAvn  that  we  have  no  faculty  except 
reason — so  far  well  and  good  (or  ill  and  bad). 
But  at  least  let  us  have  no  confusion  of  issue. 
Let  no  theologian  invoke  intuition  in  things 
that  reason  alone  can  determine,  and  no  objector 
invoke  reason  where  intuition  alone  has  the 
right  to  be  heard. 

Let  us  consider  the  limitations  of  reason. 
Of  course,  no  reasonable  person  will  deny  that 
we  have  other  faculties — sensation,  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  will — these  are  all  recog- 
nised. Keason,  it  would  seem  then,  has  no  direct 
concern  with  outward  knowledge,  knowledge  that 
enters  by  the  gates  of  the  senses.  It  is  imme- 
diately concerned  neither  with  memory  which  has 
laws  of  its  own,  nor  with  imagination,  the  laws 
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of  whose  flights  are  not  very  easily  determined. 
Its  special  function  seems  to  be  the  perception 
of  relations  and  the  formation  of  judgments. 
Eeason  is  not  apparently  the  faculty  for  real 
existences,  visible  or  invisible.  It  is  concerned 
with  their  relations,  not  immediately  with  them- 
selves. 

Now,  we  have  intuition  by  the  senses  which 
supply  the  knowledge  of  the  sensible  real  with 
whose  relations  reason  can  deal.  Is  there  no  other 
intuition  by  which  we  can  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual  real,  with  whose  relations  also  reason 
can  deal  ?  Philosophically,  the  whole  question 
of  religion  turns  on  the  answer.  If  there  is  no 
faculty  for  the  spiritual  real,  to  which  the  faculty 
for  the  sensible  real  corresponds,  then  indeed, 
while  we  have  no  right  to  deny,  we  have  equally 
little  right  to  assert,  that  the  spiritual  real  exists. 
Only,  if  we  admit  the  spiritual  real  at  all,  do  not 
let  us  make  the  blunder  of  testing  its  character  by 
the  wrong  faculty.  The  question,  for  example, 
whether  God  is  Love  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  faculty  for  the  sensible  real,  but  only  by  the 
faculty  for  the  spiritual  real.  In  the  completest 
sense  reason  is  doubtless  one  faculty  with  two 
sides ;  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the 
point,  for  what  has  been  said  of  different  faculties 
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may  be  equally  said  of  different  "  sides  "  of  the 
same  faculty.  No  evidence  garnered  from  the 
fields  of  metaphysics  can  ever  be  available  against 
sensible  facts  ;  and  no  arguments  drawn  from 
sensible  facts  can  have  any  possible  validity  against 
spiritual  facts.  Whether  God  is  good  or  not  can- 
not be  determined  by  nature  "  red  in  tooth  and 
claw." 

Consider  further  the  relation  of  feeling  to 
knowledge.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  in  some  things 
"  seeing  is  believing,"  in  others  feeling  is  knowing  ? 
Is  love  intelligible  except  to  love  ?  Has  it  not  a 
language  all  its  own  ?  How  then  is  it  possible  for 
an  unloving  man  to  know  the  love  of  God  that  not 
only  fills  but  passes  knowledge  in  any  sense,  and  is 
wholly  without  the  range  of  knowledge  in  the 
merely  intellectual  sense  ?  It  needs  no  love  to 
recognize  benefits  love  bestows.  But  what  love 
itself  is,  like  every  emotion,  can  only  be  known 
by  those  who  have  it  in  themselves. 

Consider,  also,  the  relation  of  moral  feeling  to 
knowledge.  Were  any  man  wholly  unrighteous 
could  he  know  righteousness  as  righteousness 
even  if  it  stood  and  spoke  before  him  ?  As  well 
say  the  blind  see  and  the  deaf  hear  while  they 
continue  blind  and  deaf.  The  thing  we  most  need 
to  ponder  is  not  the  relation  of  reason  to  faith 
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but  its  relation  to  the  whole  consciousness.  So 
regarded  and  taking  in  the  entire  area  and  depth 
of  human  nature,  it  must  still  content  itself  with 
its  regulative  and  inferential  and  relationing 
functions.  Under  one  aspect  it  is  the  faculty  by 
which  we  discover  or  establish,  the  relations  of 
truth,  under  a  second  the  relations  of  right, 
under  a  third  the  relations  of  beauty.  So 
regarded  the  entire  consciousness  constitutes  its 
domain,  the  "  spiritual "  as  well  as  the  sensible. 
It  is  consciousness  which  is  knowledge.  It  is 
reason  which  deals  with  the  relations  of  the  thiugs 
known.  This,  whether  the  knowledge  enter  by 
sense  or  by  spirit,  or  whether  entering  by  sense 
only,  it  carries  with  it  a  spiritual  element  which 
the  spirit  perceives. 

As  to  the  last  point  consider  how  impossible 
it  is  to  say  we  know  any  one  by  the  outward 
appearance.  The  point  so  well  put  by  others  is 
illustrated  by  an  incident  in  my  own  ex- 
perience. An  objector  declined  to  believe  in  God 
unless  he  could  see  Him.  I  asked  him  :  "  May  I 
also  decline  to  believe  in  you  unless  I  see  you  ?  " 
"  But  you  do  see  me."  "  No,  I  don't.  What  I 
see  is  a  suit  of  clothes,  some  skin,  and  hair.  Is 
that  you  ?  "  It  seems  absurd  to  tell  a  man  he 
has  never  seen  his  brother.  Yet,  if  seeing  is  limited 
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to  the  sensible,  the  statement  is  literally  true.  In 
this  respect  at  least  human  nature  is  sacramental. 
What  we  behold  is  the  outward  and  visible 
sign ;  what  is  signified  is  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  in 
ourselves  that  we  recognise  by  the  sign  the 
spiritual  in  others. 

The  serious  thought  of  those  days  was  more 
or  less  broken  by  incidents  of  various  kinds.  I 
spoke  of  my  doubts  to  no  one.  Indeed,  I  met 
no  one  who  seemed  in  the  least  interested.  I  had, 
therefore,  to  turn  to  other  topics  if  I  desired  to 
have  conversation  at  all.  Besides,  I  was  not  so 
absorbed  as  to  lose  interest  in  quite  everything 
else.  The  open-air  life,  the  country,  the  hills, 
the  moors,  the  bogs  all  charmed  me.  Many  a 
night  in  high  summer  did  I  pass  on  the  ground 
under  such  shelter  as  rock  or  bank  or  hedge  could 
give.  I  was  delighted  with  the  hospitality  of  the 
peasants,  who  often  allowed  me  to  sleep  on  a  heap 
of  turf,  refusing  to  receive  reward  in  money,  but 
accepting  a  package  of  tea  for  the  wife  and  a  few 
ounces  of  tobacco  for  the  husband.  Many  a  time 
I  breakfasted  gaily  on  "stirabout"  made  from 
Indian  meal,  and  dined  on  potatoes  and  butter- 
milk.   No  notion  of  hardship  entered  my  head, 
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and  indeed  there  was  no  need — I  could  have  lived 
otherwise  if  I  had  chosen. 

I  was  twice,  at  least,  in  some  peril.  Boating 
on  a  lake  in  which  were  many  islands,  I  noticed 
in  the  distance  a  faint  smoke  rising  apparently 
out  of  nearly  level  ground.  I  rowed  to  the  island, 
fastened  my  boat,  and  stepped  ashore. 

Almost  immediately  I  was  startled  to  find  a 
gun  presented  at  my  head,  acconijmnied  by  an 
order  to  stand  still.  I  stood  still.  A  man  of 
rather  ferocious  aspect  demanded  what  I  was 
doing  there.  I  explained  that  I  was  an  English 
tourist  whose  curiosity  was  excited  by  seeing 
smoke  rising  from  the  ground.  The  answer  in- 
creased, if  anything,  his  hostile  aspect.  He  put 
his  finger  to  his  mouth  and  blew  a  sharp  whistle, 
when  a  second  man  with  a  gun  appeared.  There 
was  a  long  conversation  between  the  two,  one  of 
them  apparently  bent  on  murder,  the  other  not. 
I  had  to  answer  a  great  number  of  questions 
which  seemed  to  me  entirely  irrelevant. 

At  last  even  the  more  murderous  of  the 
two  was  satisfied.  He  left  me  in  charge  of 
the  other,  disappeared,  apparently  in  the 
ground,  but  soon  came  back,  bearing  in  one 
hand  his  gun,  in  the  other  a  broken  breakfast 
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cup  of  "  poteen."  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
spirits  in  any  form,  but  feared  to  offend  them 
by  refusing  to  drink.  Asking  them  what  that 
was  behind  them,  I  managed  to  spill  most  of  it 
while  their  heads  were  turned  to  see,  and  had 
the  cup  at  my  lips  when  their  heads  turned 
back. 

Small  as  the  quantity  was  it  seemed  to  burn 
a  line  of  fire  down  my  throat,  making  me  cough 
with  extreme  violence.  This  satisfied  them. 
They  had  suspected  me  to  be  connected  with 
the  Excise,  but  were  now  sure  I  was  not.  No 
exciseman  could  have  coughed  like  that,  however 
much  he  tried,  after  drinking  whisky.  So  they 
marched  me  down  to  the  boat  and  allowed  me 
to  depart  in  peace.  I  did  not  then  value  my 
life  much,  but  I  was  glad  that  I  had  not  been 
shot.    I  was  not  used  to  it. 

The  other  incident  perilous  was  this.  I  had 
walked  seventeen  miles  to  a  town  where  a  famous 
revivalist  was  to  preach.  Near  it  a  carriage 
passed  me  in  which  was  seated  my  mother's  sister, 
who  had  married  an  Irish  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  went  to  the  hall  where  the 
revivalist  was  to  hold  forth,  and  was  much  more 
interested  in  him  than  his  sermon,  which  seemed 
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of  no  value  except  that  it  was  lie  who  preached 
it.    Leaving,  I  passed  my  aunt  on  the  stairs 
but  as  I  was  under  a  sort  of  ban,  did  not  make 
myself  known. 

On    my    way    back    I    saw    some     shining 
object    in    front    of    me.      I     was     curious    to 
know  what  it  was  that  reflected  the  moonlight 
so  well.    The  object,  whatever  it  was,  was  in 
motion.    The  faster  I  followed  the  faster  it  fled. 
Becoming  a  little  impatient  I  put  on  a  spurt,  and, 
getting  near,  beheld  a  tin  can  on  a  man's  back. 
The  man  was  panting  and  frightened.    I  bade 
him  a  civil  good  evening,  though  it  was  near 
midnight,  and  apologised  for  alarming  him,  ex- 
plaining that  my  curiosity  had  been  excited  by 
seeing  a  moving  brightness  for  which  I  could 
not    account.     Partly    reassured    he    responded 
kindly  enough.     He  told  me  he  was  an  agent 
of  a  society  for  the  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics, 
had  been  making  purchases,  was  detained  late, 
and  was  now  on  his  way  home.    Whether  he 
took    me    to    be    a    member    of     the     Roman 
Catholic  Communion  and  thought    the   Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  intended  for  the  conversion 
of  that  body,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  began   to 
recite  it,  and  continued  until,  some  miles  further 
on,  he  reached  his  house. 
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Soon  after  leaving  him  I  came  to  a  cross  road. 
It  mattered  little  which  I  took,  but  I  decided  in 
favour  of  the  way  I  had  not  come.  That 
decision  saved  my  life ;  for  on  the  way  I  had 
come  several  men  were  lying  in  wait,  with 
instructions  from  their  chief  (they  were  Rib- 
bonmen)  to  "  break  every  bone  in  my  body," 
and,  if  I  resisted,  to  murder  me.  As  I  should 
certainly  have  resisted,  I  suppose  they  would 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  out  the  second 
part  of  his  mandate.  This  information  was  given 
me  the  next  day  by  the  police.  They  had  heard 
too  late  to  warn  me,  but,  I  believe,  all  the  men 
were  captured  later.  The  only  reason  I  can 
conjecture  for  their  putting  me  on  their  black 
list  was  the  way  I  had  spoken  of  their  order. 

I  have  another  incident  of  this  period  to  relate. 
There  is  nothing  novel  about  it,  for  a  similar  story 
has  often  been  told.  But  as  it  happened  to  me, 
and  had  its  bearing  on  my  future  work,  it  is  put 
down  here.  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Methodist  local  preacher,  of  much  earnestness  and 
considerable  power.  One  evening  he  asked  me 
to  accompany  him  to  a  farmhouse  some  miles 
away,  where  he  intended  to  hold  a  service.  There 
was  snow  on  the  ground  and  more  fell  as  we  went. 
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Our  way  lay  across  a  boggy  moor,  covered,  but  to 
no  great  depth,  with  suow,  and  I  wondered  at 
the  ease  with  which  niy  companion  found  his  way. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather,  the 
farm  kitchen  was  well  filled. 

When  the    congregation   had  retired  we  had 
supper,  and  a  talk  with   the  farmer,  and  then 
set  out   on  our  return  walk.    It  was  snowing 
heavily,    and    we     soon     found     that    a    large 
quantity    had    fallen    while    we    were     in    the 
farmhouse.     Still,  confidence  in  my  companion 
prevented  any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  finding  our  way.    Even  when  we  reached  the 
open  moor  my  friend  had  no  misgivings,  and 
pressed  calmly  on.    At  length  he  paused,  glanced 
about  him,  turned  round  and  looked  along  the 
way  we  had  just  come,  and  then  quietly  remarked, 
"  I  think  we  had  better  go  back  to  the  farmhouse." 
I  was  not  sorry,  for  there  was  no  vestige  of 
hedge,  house,  or  road  in  sight.    After  more  than 
an  hour's  walking  he  again  paused  and  looked  long, 
now  in  this  direction  now  in  that,  and  then  said, 
as  calmly  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  importance  : 
"  We  are  lost.    We  are  simply  going  round  and 
round  in  our  own  tracks.    But  we  must  keep 
moving,  or  we  shall  drop  asleep  and  perish."    I 
suggested  that,  as  we  did  not  know  where  we  were 
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going,  we  might  as  well  keep  the  wind,  which  had 
begun  to  blow  with  some  force,  at  our  backs  He 
assented,  and  we  moved  off.  Presently,  I  tumbled 
into  a  bog  hole,  and  he  pulled  me  out  dripping. 

After  a  while,  noting  his  silence  and  a  change 
in  his  way  of  walking,  I  saw  he  was  asleep.  I 
wakened  him  with  scant  ceremony.  A  little 
further  on  he  pitched  headlong,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  rise.  He  was  once  more  asleep. 
Again  I  kicked  him  into  waking  life,  but  not  long 
after,  he  had  the  same  duty  to  perform  for  me. 
I  was  sorry  I  had  not  a  good  healthy  pin  with  me, 
that  I  might  produce  the  same  effect  with  less 
expenditure  of  energy.  But  it  was  well  for  me 
I  had  not.  By  morning  we  were  both  as  battered 
as  a  couple  of  pugilists  after  a  long  fight.  With 
daylight  we  managed  to  find  our  way,  our  quarters, 
and  our  beds.  I  have  had  no  wish  to  revisit  that 
moor. 

It  is  a  common  experience  that  things  hardly 
ever  turn  out  as  bad  as  they  threaten,  or  even  as 
bad  as  they  seem  afterwards.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  tell  my  story  plainly,  with  as  little  use  of  ad- 
jectives as  possible.  But  even  in  such  telling,  I 
am  a  good  deal  more  moved  now  by  the  events 
I  record  than  I  was  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  but  many  men, 
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among  whom  I  am  one,  would  rather,  so  far  as 
emotion  is  concerned,  pass  the  night  in  a  snow- 
storm on  an  unsheltered  moor  than  write  the 
story  of  it  afterwards.  Any  way,  I  want  the 
reader  to  guard  against  the  notion  that  the  horror 
of  the  scene  described  was  felt  by  the  actors  in  it. 
I  was  too  busy  pulling  out  and  being  pulled  out, 
to  realise  the  nearness  of  a  possible  tragedy.  In 
earlier  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  subterranean 
episode,  the  blows  that  laid  me  low  were  too  sudden 
to  afford  time  for  feeling  of  any  sort  when  they 
occurred,  and  too  effective  to  permit  it  till  long 
afterwards. 

I  say  this  lest  I  should  get  more  sympathy 
than  I  deserve. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

DOUBT. 


I  could  not  rejoice  in  doubt  as  doubt.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  where  the  pleasure  conies 
in.  If  a  man  sees  a  thing  to  be  true,  let  him 
rejoice  in  the  truth ;  if  he  sees  a  thing  to  be  false, 
let  him  rejoice  in  kicking  it  out  of  doors  :  there 
is  no  pleasure,  surely,  in  not  knowing  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  But  in  the  last  case,  doubt,  if  not 
pleasant,  is  certainly  useful.  But  it  is  most  useful 
when  it  reaches  its  end.  Hearers  have  sometimes 
paid  me  the  ambiguous  compliment  of  saying  they 
very  much  admired  the  close  of  my  sermon.  Well, 
I  very  much  admire  the  close  of  doubt,  when 
the  close  can  be  honestly  and  reasonably  reached. 
About  some  things,  I  suppose,  we  must  always 
doubt,  if  we  think.  But  one  naturally  and  wisely 
prefers  not  to  go  on  doubting  when  it  is  rightly 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  of  some  sort, 
affirmative,  negative,  or  neutral,  the  last  standing 
for  the  conclusion  that  no  conclusion  is  possible. 

I  hope  my  young  readers  will  pardon  an  old 
boy   speaking   with   great   plainness   and   great 
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affect  ion  on  this  point.  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  that  my  heart  is  with  you,  for,  alas,  I  have 
lived  in  vain  if  I  have  not  convinced  doubters 
of  all  sorts  that  I  have  lived  for  them.  Indeed, 
if  they  do  not  believe  that,  I  shall  be  badly  off. 
For  though  I  must  go  on  living  for  them  while 
I  live  at  all,  one  side  of  my  life  will  be  very  desolate. 
If,  after  so  many  years,  I  have  won  the  confidence 
of  Christians  and  lost  the  confidence  of  doubters, 
I  am  of  all  men  the  most  unhappy.  In  earlier 
days  I  was  banged  and  battered  by  both  as 
badly  as  if  I  had  been  a  meddler  interfering  to 
save  a  wife  from  the  tender  mercies  of  a  husband. 
However,  I  am  comforted  by  the  thought  that, 
if  young  readers  of  my  book  have  read  so  far 
as  this,  they  will  like  me  well  enough  to  read 
on. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  my  exile  that  I 
began  to  understand  the  real  functions  of  doubt. 
I  saw  that  propositions  might  be  divided  into 
three  classes  :  (1)  Those  which  were  perceived 
to  be  true  ;  (2)  Those  which  were  perceived  to 
be  false  ;  (3)  Those  about  which  we  were  unable 
to  say  whether  they  were  true  or  false.  Obvious 
as  this  is,  it  does  not  always  at  once  commend 
itself.  One  night,  at  the  end  of  a  lecture,  a 
thoughtful   objector   said   that   he   agreed   with 
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the  first  two,  but  not  with  the  third.  How 
could  a  proposition  be  neither  true  nor  false  ? 
It  must  be  either  one  or  other.  His  last 
point  reminded  me  that  I  ought  to  have  given 
a  fourth.  (4)  Propositions  that  seem  to  be 
partly  true,  partly  false.  However,  I  explained 
to  him  that  he  had  misunderstood.  The  third 
class  consisted  of  propositions  of  which,  as  yet, 
we  were  unable  to  say  whether  they  were  true 
or  false.  He  shook  his  head  in  bewilderment. 
Anxious  to  enlighten  him,  I  tried  an  experiment. 
On  the  chance  of  his  not  knowing  French,  I 
made  a  remark  in  that  language.  The  French 
was  not  exactly  Parisian,  but  it  answered  its 
purpose.  I  then  asked  him  in  English,  whether 
he  believed  what  I  had  just  said  ?  He  replied, 
"  I  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve,  for  I  don't 
know  what  you  said."  He  was  convinced  that 
the  third  class  was  justified.  But  on  reflection 
it  was  plain  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fifth 
class.  (5)  Propositions  whose  terms  are 
unintelligible. 

Let  us  gather  these  together.    We  now  have  : 

1  Class — Statements  perceived  to  be  true. 

2  Class — Statements  perceived  to  be  false. 

3  Class — Statements    not    perceived    to    be 

either. 
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4  Class — Statements  perceived   to    be  partly 

true,  partly  false. 

5  Glass — Statements    tliat  are   unintelligible 

in  whole  or  part. 
Responding  to  these  are  five  states  or  attitudes 
of  mind  : 

1  Glass — Acceptance. 

2  Class — Rejection. 

3  Class— Doubt. 

4  Class — Separation. 

5  Class — Suspension. 

I  have  no  word  to  say  against  doubt  as  directed 
towards  the  third  class  of  statements  or  doctrines  ; 
but  I  do  not  wish  that  there  should  be  any  mis- 
take as  to  its  nature.  It  is  not  reception  of  the 
true,  it  is  not  the  rejection  of  the  false,  it  is  not 
the  separation  of  the  false  from  the  true,  but 
it  is  a  state  that  may  lead  to  one  or  other  of  these 
and  so  to  its  own  extinction.  The  glory  of 
doubt  is  to  die  in  the  embrace  of  truth. 

There  is,  however,  a  way  of  extinguishing 
doubt  on  which  opinion  is  much  divided.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  doubting  where  there  is  no 
thinking.  Many  resolutely  refuse  to  think  on 
subjects  where  doubt  cannot  be  escaped.  Many 
pious  people  used  to  regard  all  questioning  (of 
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what  they  liad  been  taught)  as  sin.  That  mood 
has  passed,  and  doubters  may  now  be  assured 
that  if  they  do  not  make  themselves  otherwise 
objectionable,  they  will  be  allowed  to  live  in  quiet, 
and  depart  in  peace. 

The  average  layman  hates  to  be  drawn  into 
controversy.  He  does  not  object  that  you 
and  I  should  fight  to  our  hearts'  content, 
he  may  even  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and  go  so 
far  as  to  subscribe  to  the  side  he  likes  most,  or 
dislikes  least,  but  he  will  not  usually  allow  himself 
to  be  drawn  in.  He  does  not  really  believe  that 
either  side  is  wholly  right,  but  he  is  content  to 
take  th  e  side  that  on  the  whole  suits  him 
best  on  condition  "  doubtful "  things  be  thrust 
upon  him  as  little  as  possible.  In  addition  to 
the  natural  dislike  of  being  bothered,  he  is  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  controversialists  often  insist 
on  points  of  little  importance,  and  he  thinks 
those  about  which  there  is  least  doubt  numerous 
enough  to  afford  him  all  the  articles  of  faith  he 
needs. 

For  the  rest,  he  thinks  more  of  conduct 
than  of  creed,  and  has  more  respect  for  those 
who  point  out  duties  than  for  those  who  describe 
or  prescribe  dogmas.  Moreover,  he  is  inclined 
to  pardon  in  himself  and  in  others  some  vices 
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if  there  be  what  he  regards  as  compen- 
sating virtues.  As  was  once  remarked  to  me  by 
a  man  who  was  fairly  strict  with  himself,  "  You 
must  allow  for  one  big  thumping  fault  in  every 
man  before  you  begin  to  reckon  him  up." 

How  far  is  this  attitude  justifiable  ?  Perhaps 
one  feels  that  they  who  can  take  it,  without  self- 
reproach,  deserve  no  blame  from  others.  In  any 
case  it  must  be  taken  by  large  numbers,  those 
who  can  never  command  leisure  enough  to  make 
adequate  inquiry  on  their  own  account.  Indeed, 
as  no  man  can  cover  the  whole  ground  it  must 
be  taken  to  some  extent  by  every  one.  Only,  if 
one  feels  the  love  of  truth  constraining  him  and 
allows  the  love  of  ease  to  hold  him  instead, 
he  is  a  fallen  man.  Let  every  one  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind,  taking  care  that  it  is 
his  mind  which  is  persuaded,  and  not  his  indolence. 

For  myself  this  mode  of  treating  doubt  was 
simply  impossible.  I  grant,  though  I  did  not 
always  know  this,  a  man  may  part  with  a  great 
deal  without  injury.  I  remember  once  training 
down  so  that  I  lost  about  three  stones  in  about 
as  many  weeks.  The  process  was  rather  too  rapid, 
yet  though  I  lost  in  weight  I  gained  in  strength. 
I  could  work  or  walk  longer,  further,  and  in  two 
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senses  with  a  lighter  heart.  I  do  not  like  long 
creeds,  though,  of  course,  their  truth  is  more  im- 
portant than  their  length.  A  man  was  once  cen- 
suring the  Thirty-nine  Articles  for  their  number. 
I  found  on  inquiry  that  his  own  articles  were 
eighty-nine. 

A  distinguished  Tree  Churchman  once  issued 
a  denunciation  of  creeds  long  or  short.  I  found 
on  counting  that  there  were  six  articles  in 
his  creed  of  denunciation.  The  only  way  to 
have  no  creed  is  to  hare  no  belief,  even  in  oneself. 
If  a  man  believes  anything  and  says  so,  that  is 
his  creed.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  like  a  creed 
to  be  long,  because  it  makes  religion  tend  to  be  a 
matter  of  memory  rather  than  of  faith.  I  want 
to  be  able  to  love  God  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
though  I  ought  to  love  Him  with  my  mind  as 
well,  I  do  not  take  that  to  mean  I  must  recall 
every  point  in  the  Articles  thirty-nine.  I  am 
afraid  by  the  time  the  memorising  was  complete 
the  love  would  have  gone  to  sleep.  The  core  of 
a  creed  is  trust  in  the  mercy,  the  love,  and  the 
justice  of  God.  It  is  the  germ  which  may  grow 
into  a  plant  or  a  tree.  If  not,  the  creed  is  but  so 
much  dead  wood. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  regard 
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faith  as  a  house,  and  creeds  as  the  scaffolding 
which  is  thrown  aside  when  the  house  is  built. 
It  is  a  wretched  illustration.  A  true  creed  is  a 
living  tree,  though  it  may  have  dead  branches. 
Out  these  off,  but  let  the  rest  alone.  If  of  weakly 
growth,  let  in  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  see 
that  the  earth  about  its  roots  is  not  too  hard 
to  receive  the  rain  of  sympathy  and  love.  If  the 
roots  are  dead,  cut  down  and  dig  up  the  tree,  and, 
with  better  preparation  of  the  soil,  plant  another. 
But  do  not  build  a  house,  even  though  decked 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stone,  and  call 
that  a  creed.  It  is  not.  At  the  best  it  is  but  a 
tinselled  substitute.  The  creed  of  a  living  man 
should  be  a  living  thing.  It  is  a  tree  into  every 
leaf  of  which  flows  the  sap  of  the  just,  merciful, 
life-bestowing,  form-giving,  beauty-making  love 
of  God.    A  tree,  not  timber. 

A  word,  young  man,  about  free  thought. 
Do  not  imagine  that  because  I  am  not  so  young 
as  you  (perhaps  in  some  ways  I  am  younger) 
I  am  untouched  by  the  fascination  of  free-thinking. 
Freedom  is  a  word  to  conjure  with.  It  is  a  name 
that  goes  with  sunlit  heights  and  fresh  breezes. 
It  is  full  of  faith  and  daring  and  hope.  It  lights 
dull  eyes  and  nerves  feeble  hands.    It  lifts  a  fallen 
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people,  and  hurls  a  despot  from  his  throne.  It 
opens  the  path  of  nations,  and  quickens  the  steps 
of  progress.  In  its  atmosphere  civilisation  buds 
and  blooms,  the  red  of  health  is  rich  on  lips  and 
cheeks,  life  fills  up  and  out,  to  breathe  is  joy,  to 
work  is  glory. 

But  all  this  means  freedom  to  think  truly  and 
act  rightly.  The  freedom  of  the  bigot  is  liberty 
to  bind  his  opponents,  the  freedom  of  vice  is 
liberty  to  poison  virtue,  the  freedom  of  tyranny 
is  liberty  to  oppress  the  subject,  the  freedom  of 
wrong  is  liberty  to  assassinate  right,  the  freedom 
of  sin  liberty  to  murder  holiness.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  we  want  a  little  more  definition. 
Freedom  unused  is  freedom  degraded.  A  bond- 
man might  be  a  much  more  respectable  member 
of  society.  For  example,  here  is  a  slave  who 
does  his  work  steadily  and  cheerfully.  Here  is 
a  free- man  who  does  no  work.  He  stands,  or 
rather  lounges,  in  the  market  place  and  cries  to 
busy  men  :  "  Behold,  I  am  free,  free  as  the  winds 
and  waves  (which,  by  the  way,  are  not  free  at  all). 
I  hold  out  my  hands  to  you  to  witness  that  they 
are  free."  It  is  very  exhilarating,  and  even  thrill- 
ing ;  but  when  you  have  heard  it  for  the  twentieth 
time,  you  are  inclined  to  exclaim,  "  Shut  up,  loafer. 
Be  off,  and  do  something  with  your  freedom." 
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The  value  of  freedom  is  incalculable  if  it  is 
construed  as  liberty  to  love  mercy,  do  justly,  and 
walk  humbly  with  your  God.  If  any  other  free- 
dom is  desired,  he  who  desires  it  stands  forth  a 
self -condemned  criminal .  Freethinking  ought  not 
to  be  welcomed  as  freedom  not  to  think.  The 
thinking  should  bear  some  reasonable  proportion 
to  the  freedom.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  if  a 
man  desires  freedom  from  the  laws  of  thought 
he  cannot  be  free ;  if  from  moral  laws,  he  deserves 
not  freedom.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  what 
is  oftenest  meant  by  free-thinking  is  liberty  to 
form  one's  belief  without  incurring  penalty.  It 
is  the  imposition  of  creeds  from  without  to  which 
one  objects.  With  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
to  state-imposed  restrictions  on  beliefs,  I  am  in 
heartiest  sympathy.  I  am  often  locked  up  for 
hours  by  myself ,  but  I  should  certainly  resist  the 
attempt  of  others  to  lock  me  up  even  in  my  own 
room.    In  the  former  case  the  key  is  inside. 

But  it  is  well  to  consider  this  a  little  further. 
In  the  strictest  sense  a  creed  cannot  be  imposed 
by  any  fear  of  penalty.  A  man  may  believe 
mistakenly  from  trust  in  authority,  but  that  is 
his  own  act.  He  may  misunderstand  the  teaching 
and  draw  erroneous  conclussion    but  that,  too, 
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is  his  own  act.  He  may  allow  inclination  to 
determine  the  attention  he  gives  to  a  subject  and 
so  indirectly  his  belief,  but  that  also  is  his  own 
doing.  The  utmost  that  an  "  enforced  "  creed  can 
do  is  to  induce  adherence  which  is  outward,  not 
belief  which  is  inward.  A  man  is  always  free  to 
become  a  martyr  for  his  real  faith  if  he  chooses. 
In  the  strict  sense  "  force  "  cannot  compel  a  man 
to  believe,  or  even  to  pretend  to  believe,  anything. 
All  the  same,  it  is  iniquitous  to  the  last  degree 
that  the  alternatives  of  martyrdom  or  deceit 
should  be  forced  on  anyone. 

From  a  State  point  of  view,  I  was  not  called 
upon  to  be  a  "  martyr,"  nor,  indeed,  am  I  entitled 
to  be  so  regarded  from  any  point  of  view.  I  did 
not  stand  up  for  my  rights  of  inquiry  and  free- 
thinking  by  proclaiming  them  to  others  ;  my  only 
assertion  of  them  was  my  exercise  of  the  correlative 
duty.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  of  the  right 
of  free-thinking  unless  it  be  a  duty  to  think  freely. 
If  it  be  a  duty  it  is  better  to  do  it  than  to  talk 
about  it.  But  whether  a  duty  or  not,  I  thought 
freely  because  I  could  not  think  any  other  way, 
and  I  was  as  much  impelled  to  think  as  I  was  to 
breathe. 

I  was  wholly  uninfluenced  by  society,  for   I 
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was  living  quite  alone  and  had  no  acquaint- 
ances in  the  smallest  degree  likely  to  guess  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind.  It  is  truo  a  clergyman 
once  expressed  the  opinion  that  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Hell,  hut  that  was  only  because  I  went  some- 
times to  the  Eoman  Catholic  "  Chapel."  It  is  true 
also  that  the  priest  of  the  chapel  gave  me  the  not 
unnatural  hint  that  I  had  better  go  altogether  or 
not  at  all.  A  very  lovable  Wesley  an  minister 
prayed  hard  and  worked  hard  for  my  "  conversion," 
but  without  the  faintest  idea  that  my  head  was 
in  more  need  of  conversion  than  my  heart.  Thus, 
though  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  years  before 
my  exile,  during  the  exile  itself  I  had  no  social 
hostility  to  encounter.  Though  I  did  not  pretend 
to  be,  in  any  society  sense  of  the  word,  "  religious," 
yet  as  I  never  attacked,  except  by  some  foolish 
remarks  on  Eoman  Catholicism,  other  men's 
convictions  or  opinions,  society  let  me  alone. 

Whether  the  Irish  clergy  would  have  proved 
more  sympathetic  than  the  English — or  rather, 
to  be  just,  those  of  the  English  town  where  I  lived 
— I  do  not  know.  My  experience  of  the  latter  did 
not  encourage  me  to  try  the  former.  Moreover, 
for  one  thing  I  did  not  like  the  Irish  Protestant 
clergy.    They  were  too  much  afraid  of  their  flocks. 
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I  have  seen  Orangemen,  not  sober  be  it  granted, 
marching,  in  a  fashion,  through  the  streets  by 
night,  crying  lustily  "  To  Hell  with  the  Pope." 
And  I  never  heard  a  clergyman  rebuke  them  for 
the  drunkenness,  the  profanity,  or  the  malice, 
nor  even  for  the  intolerable  stupidity  of  the  whole 
business.  There  were  some  very  notable  and 
noble  exceptions,  but,  so  great  was  the  bitterness 
of  those  days,  it  was  seldom  one  heard  a  sermon 
in  an  Irish  established  Church  that  did  not  contain 
some  undiscriminating  denunciation  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  all  their  ways.  I  had  myself  no 
love  for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The 
specimens  I  met  did  not  encourage  me  to  look  for 
more.  But  if  the  Protestant  clergy  were  some- 
what more  gentlemanly  and  rather  better  educated, 
they  were  so  much  the  more  to  blame  for  their 
ill-judged  and  vulgar  abuse  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  of  Romanism.  I  could  have  opened  my 
heart  to  my  loving  little  Methodist  minister,  but 
I  feared  to  wound  him.  As  it  was,  I  opened  it 
to  no  one. 

Boating  and  walking  afforded  me  all  the  re- 
laxation I  desired,  for  these  required  no  com- 
panions. An  occasional  visit  to  a  fair  or  to  an 
election  scene,   when   I  happened  to   be  within 
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reach,  afforded  sufficient  excitement,  and  the 
sober,  sustained,  and  occasionally  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  church  service  kept  me  in  touch  with,  or 
at  least  in  proximity  to,  a  world  of  spiritual  loveli- 
ness I  could  not  enter.  I  cannot  say  that  I  had 
any  concern  about  my  "  soul  "  at  that  time. 

Heaven  did  not  attract  me,  and  Hell  did  not 
alarm  me.   "  Salvation  "  was  something  wholly  in- 
comprehensible, and  I  cared  not  at  all  whether  I 
was  "  saved  "  or  no.    I  do  not  pretend  that  I  was 
less  selfish  than  others.  But  my  interest  in  religion 
was  not  selfish,  except  as  a  desire  to  find  a  solution 
of  doubts  may  be  so  called.     I  do  not  think  that 
even  for  my  mother  could  I  have  become  willing 
to  suffer  eternal  fire— and  God  was  then  less  to  me 
than  was  she.    But  for  her  I  would  gladly  enough 
have  died,  and  also  for  Him  could  I  have  seen 
that  He  was  as  good  as  she.    To  some  this  may 
look  like  blasphemy.    I  am  sorry,  but  I  must  say 
what  I  felt.    At  all  events,  what  I  wanted  to 
settle  with  myself  was,  not  how  I  might  be  "  saved," 
but  how  far  the  Bible  might  be  trusted,  how  far 
it  must  be  supplemented,  how  far  rejected.     I 
have  told  this  part  of  my  story  in  some  detail  in 
my  "  Problems  of  Christianity  and  Scepticism/' 
and  I  do  not  feel  willing  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  again.     I  can  only  say  here  that  it  was 
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not  Christianity  I  found,  but  Christ,  and  that  I 
learned  Whom  to  thank  for.  all  love. 

My  three  years'  exile  was  over,  for  my  father 
wrote,  "  Come  home."  O  the  joy  of  it !  As  far  as 
I  remember,  the  only  temptation  that  really 
beset  me  in  those  days  was  the  temptation  to 
make  quick  work  with  my  doubts  that  I  might 
soon  be  at  my  mother's  side  again.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  or  how  little  I  loved  her.  I  only 
know  that  her  love  was  all  the  world  to  me.  Let 
no  one  make  mistake  on  this  point.  There  is 
nothing  in  these  pages,  there  is  little  in  my  life, 
to  prove  me  a  good  son.  I  am  clear-headed 
enough  to  distinguish  between  loving  and  being 
loved.  I  had,  and  have,  as  truth  demands,  a 
very  small  opinion  of  myself  in  that  respect.  But, 
at  least,  I  valued,  though  not  in  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  measure  it  deserved,  her  love,  not  only 
to  me,  but  to  all  her  children .  From  and  through 
her  I  learned  the  one  thing  needful — that  love  is 
infinite.    I  came  home. 

Most  of  the  best  stories  I  heard  have  been 
narrated  by  others.  Of  things  useful  to  me  in  after 
life  I  remember  the  Irish  definition  of  "  nothing  " 
as  "  a  footless  stocking  without  a  leg  "  ;  and  the 
witness's  reply  to  a  counsel  who  asked  him  what 
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he  meant  by  "nothing."  "  Feel  inside  your  own  skull, 
there  is  plenty  of  it  there."  I  recall,  too,  a  police- 
court  incident  which  I  have  not  seen  in  print. 
Brought  before  a  magistrate,  Pat  was  fined  five 
shillings  for  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly. 
He  took  two  half-crowns  out  of  his  pocket,  held 
them  out  in  his  hand,  looked  down  at  them  sadly 
and  regretfully,  looked  up  at  the  magistrate,  and 
asked—"  Will  your  Worship's  glory  give  me  a 
receipt  ?  M  "  Certainly  not."  "  Then  sorra  a  bit 
of  the  money  you'll  get  at  all  at  all."  And 
he  returned  the  two  half-crowns  to  his 
pocket. 

"  Come  !  Come  !  "  said  the  magistrate,  good- 
humouredly,  "  you  must  pay  or  I  shall  have  to 
send  you  to  prison.  But  what  in  the  world  do 
you  want  a  receipt  for  ?  " 

This  was  Patrick's  chance,  and  right  swiftly 
he  took  it.  "  Well,  your  Worship,  when  I  die  and 
go  up  "  (pointing  heavenward)  "  St.  Peter  will  say 
to  me,  '  Patrick,  were  you  a  good  boy  when  you 
were  down  below  ?  '  And  I'll  say,  '  I  was,  your 
Holiness.'  Then  St.  Peter  will  ask  me  if  I'd  paid 
my  debts.  And  I'll  say,  '  I  did,  your  Holiness.' 
Then  St.  Peter  will  say,  '  Patrick,  where's  your 
receipts  ? '  Then,  addressing  the  magistrate, 
"You  know,  your  Worship,  it  would  be  mighty 
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inconvenient  to  go  to  the  other  place  to  get  a 
receipt  from  you  then." 

A  pause,  then  a  roar  of  laughter,  renewed 
again  and  again.  Two  gentlemen  in  the  court 
thought  the  joke  well  worth  half-a-crown  each. 
They  paid  the  fine,  and  Patrick  was  permitted 
to  go  his  way. 

I  remember  a  conversation  between  a  couple 
of  workmen,  one  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic, 
the  other  an  English  Protestant,  touching  the 
antiquity  of  their  religions.  The  Protestant  was 
the  better  informed  and  more  logical,  but  the 
other's  final  assault  overwhelmed  him.  "  You  call 
us  Romans,  don't  you  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Well,  St.  Paul 
wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but,  sure,  he 
never  wrote  one  to  the  Protestants."  It  was 
enough. 

I  recall,  also,  the  Hibernian  description  of  the 
way  in  which  a  cannon  is  made :  "  They  take  a 
long  hole  and  pour  molten  metal  all  round  it." 
Also  the  criminal's  reply  to  a  judge  :  "  They  have 
brought  ten  witnesses  to  say  they  saw  me  do  it. 
Give  me  time  and  I'll  bring  ten  thousand  that 
didn't  see  me."  But,  in  truth,  though  I  remem- 
ber many  more,  I  had,  at  the  time,  little  inclination 
towards  the  humorous  side  of  things.  Life's  pro- 
blems were   too  awful  and  the  one  solution  too 
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distant.  With  the  Uncling  of  that,  my  residence 
there  ended. 

The  Irish  are  a  sensitive  people,  and  shut  up 
like  a  flower  under  the  influence  of  cold  criticism. 
The  English  try,  not  always  successfully,  to  be 
just,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  conduct 
of  Irish  soldiers  in  the  South  African  campaign 
wakened  a  new  love  in  English  hearts  and  has 
given  a  new  force  to  the  pathetic  but  witty  words 
of  an  old  song  : 

"  At  Alma  and  at  Inkermann 
And  Delhi,  by  the  bye, 
Your  generals  did  never  say 
No  Irish  need  apply." 

Ireland  has  given  to  England  many  a  splendid 
man  of  science,  many  a  powerful  preacher,  many 
a  glorious  general,  while  her  rank  and  file  have 
fought  like  heroes  in  England's  quarrels.  All  this 
needs  no  emphasis  now.  But  I  could  not  close 
this  part  of  my  book  without  some  expression  of 
admiration  for  a  people  brilliant  in  wit,  strong  in 
patriotism,  splendid  in  eloquence,  glorious  in  war 
and  devoted  in  religion.  If  they  do  not  always 
join  with  us  in  "  God  save  the  King,"  we  can 
at  least  join  with  them  in  "  God  save  Ireland." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

METHODIST    LOCAL   PREACHER. 

I  returned  to  England  with  a  heart  full  of  new 
joy,  and  with  a  will  resolute  to  help  every  doubter 
whenever  the  opportunity  came.  But  as  yet  I 
had  no  thought  of  entering  the  ministry  or  of 
ever  appearing  on  a  platform.  My  sojourn  in 
Ireland,  though  so  happily  associated  with  the 
great  inward  change,  had  scarcely  the  hoped-for 
results  in  regard  to  my  health.  I  was  still  pain- 
fully thin  and  weak.  Indeed,  so  uncertain  was 
my  health  that  it  seemed  out  of  the  question  to 
attempt  as  yet  to  settle  the  problem  of  my  future 
profession.  Having,  for  the  time,  abundant 
leisure  I  set  myself  to  supply  as  well  as  I  could 
the  defects  of  my  education,  and  the  Public 
Library  became  my  habitual   haunt. 

There  was  in  the  town  a  certain  open  space 
where  many  idlers  gathered  together  in  groups 
especially  on  Sunday  evenings.    At  several  points 
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there  would  be  several  speakers  holding  forth  at 
once.  Protestantism  versus  Bomanism  was  the 
subject  of  one  discourse,  Labour  versus  Capital  of 
another,  Christianity  versus  Civilisation  of  a  third. 

One  night  I  was  standing  quietly  listening  to  a 
speaker  who  said  many  things  with  which  I  could 
agree,  but  not  with  the  reasons  he  gave.  At  last, 
he  made  a  statement  which  I  knew  to  be  untrue, 
and,  almost  without  knowing  that  I  was  speaking 
aloud,  I  said  so.  There  was  an  instant  uproar. 
Some  were  for  kicking  me,  could  they  have  found 
room,  out  of  the  crowd,  but  the  majority  insisted 
that  the  youngster  should  be  allowed  to  speak. 
I  was  able  to  prove  my  point,  and  the  lecturer 
collapsed. 

As  I  walked  home  I  was,  after  the  event,  ex- 
tremely nervous.  I  was  amazed  at  my  effrontery, 
and  could  not  understand  how  I  had  dared  to 
speak.  For  many  a  year  afterwards  I  was 
always  like  that.  Even  when  I  w^as  a  trained 
speaker,  long  used  to  lecturing  and  debating,  I 
could  never  cease  to  blame  myself  bitterly  for 
having  dared  to  speak  at  all.  I  used  to  lie  awake 
half  the  night,  lamenting  blunders  and  defects 
of  which  I  was  painfully  conscious.  One  night, 
sitting  up  late  with  an  old  man  of  great  wisdom, 
I  laid  bare  my  heart,  and  wound  up  by  saying 
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that  if  I  did  not  shake  myself  free  of  my  self- 
torturing  habit,  it  would  certainly  kill  me. 

He  was  long  silent,  and  I  was  sure  he 
was  praying.  At  last  he  looked  at  me  with 
great  tenderness  and  said, "  My  young  friend,  can't 
you  trust  God  with  your  mistakes  ?  "  I  under- 
stood him  at  once,  and  that  night  I  had  a  delicious 
sleep.  I  got  into  the  way  of  praying  while  I 
lectured  and  answered  questions,  and  ever  after 
I  was  able  to  have  quiet  nights.  A  word  spoken 
in  season,  how  good  it  is  ! 

An  earlier  incident  was  on  this  wise.  Coming 
home  one  night  I  saw  outside  a  public  hall  an 
announcement  that  a  lecture  would  be  delivered 
that  evening,  It  was  late,  but  I  thought  it  well 
to  go  in.  As  I  entered,  the  lecturer,  a  tall,  strong- 
looking  young  fellow  of  twenty-five  or-six  was 
saying  that  the  Bible  was  a  vindictive  book. 
Remembering  "  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration," I  was  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  But 
when  he  quoted  in  proof  "  Thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  thine  enemy's  head,"  my  blood  rose. 
Forgetting  all  my  self-condemnation  for  having 
spoken  before,  I  flamed  with  indignation,  and  as 
soon  as  the  lecturer  finished,  rose  and  asked  the 
chairman's  permission  to  speak  for  one  minute. 
He  consulted  with  the  lecturer  and  then  said  : 
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"  Many  gentlemen  have  sent  up  their  cards,  but 
if  our  young  friend  will  confine  himself  to  one 
minute,  we  will  hear  him  first."  Meanwhile  I  had 
taken  my  Bible  from  my  pocket  and  found  the 
place.  I  rose  and  commenced  to  speak.  But 
there  were  cries  of  "  Platform,"  and  I  had  to  obey. 
I  read  "If  thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him,  if  he 
thirst  give  him  drink,  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  I  returned 
to  my  seat  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  Cheer  after 
cheer  rang  through  the  building.  It  was  the  best 
speech  ever  made  by  me.  I  have  never  equalled 
it,  for  it  was  not  I  who  spoke  but  the  Bible. 

When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  the  lecturer 
rose  and  thus  replied  :  "  I  dare  say  my  young 
friend  thinks  himself  very  clever,  and  I  will  pay 
him  the  compliment  of  challenging  him  to  debate 
with  me  to-morrow  night."  I  answered  from  my 
place,  "  Whether  I  am  clever  or  not  I  do  not 
know;  I  have  not  thought  about  it.  I  have 
never  spoken  from  a  platform  before,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  I  have  not  the  ability  to  debate.  But 
I  will  come  to-morrow  night,  and  if  the  lecturer 
should  again  say  anything  I  happen  to  know  to 
be  untrue,  I  will  again,  with  the  chairman's 
permission,    take  the    liberty  of    correcting    his 
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error."  Once  more  the  audience  broke  into 
cheering,  judging  that  I  had  given  a  perfectly 
sufficient  answer  to  the  challenge.  The  lecturer 
said  no  more.  I  went  the  following  night,  but 
as  a  distinguished  clergyman,  the  head  of  a 
college,  was  present  and  willing  to  speak,  I 
gave  way  to  him,  which,  I  think,  pleased  the 
audience  as  much  as  my  answer  on  the  previous 
night  had  done. 

One  day  I  came  across  a  little  book  on 
gymnastics  without  apparatus.  I  read  it  with 
great  eagerness  and  afterwards  obtained  a  copy. 
I  had  at  the  top  of  the  house  a  couple  of  rooms 
to  myself.  In  one  of  these  I  set  myself  secretly 
to  practise,  faithfully  obeying  the  instructions 
given,  the  exercises  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  book.  The  effect  was  remarkable.  In  about 
six  months,  I  had,  for  the  first  time  in  my  re- 
membered life,  the  feeling  of  Men  aise.  I  then 
began  to  use  light  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs. 
After  some  practice  with  these,  I  joined  a  gym- 
nasium. Though  never  remarkable  as  an  athlete, 
I  became  very  strong ;  in  some  things,  such  as 
weight-lifting,  in  which  tall  men  rarely  excel, 
singularly  capable. 
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In  the  autumn  my  eldest  sister,  whom  alone 
I  resembled  in  appearance,  was,  to  my  great  grief, 
taken  dangerously  ill.  As  she  drew  near  to 
death,  she  sent  for  me  and  said  :  "  Alexander,  I 
want  you  to  make  me  a  promise.  I  believe  you 
will  be  one  day  strongly  moved  to  give  yourself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  I  am  afraid  you 
may  not  recognise  the  source  of  the  influence. 
You  will,  perhaps,  take  it  as  of  yourself  :  I  believe 
it  will  be  of  God.  Promise  me,  then,  that  before 
you  decide  the  question  either  way  you  will  pray 
daily  for  guidance  until  guidance  is  given,  and, 
in  any  case,  for  not  less  than  a  week."  I  promised. 
She  added,  "If  you  should  at  last  decide  to  give 
yourself  to  the  ministry,  whether  in  church  or 
chapel,  the  first  time  you  go  into  the  pulpit,  if  it 
is  permitted  dejjarted  spirits  to  return  to  earth, 
I  will  be  with  you."    She  died  next  day. 

It  came  about  as  my  sister  thought.  I  was 
strongly  moved,  and  I  prayed  as  I  promised, 
though  before  the  week  of  prayer  had  passed 
I  knew  that  in  some  way  and  somewhere  I  must 
give  myself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  There 
were  difficulties  in  my  path.  Apart  from  the 
cost  of  three  or  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  be  barred  and 
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double- barred    by    certain    of    her    Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  by  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

I  knew  nothing  of  how  those  who  had  never 
been  outside  her  fold  managed  honourably  to  sign 
the  old  terms  of  subscription  and  become,  not- 
withstanding their  dissent  very  similar  to  my 
own,  priests  at  her  altars  and  preachers  in  her 
pulpits.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong  in  signing  adhesion  to 
terms  with  which  they  did  not  agree.  I  supposed 
it  seemed  natural  in  them,  as  stay-at-home 
members  of  the  family,  to  regard  the  signing 
of  articles  as  mere  familiar  forms .  To  me,  how- 
ever, as  newly  returned,  the  old  terms  of 
subscription  presented  an  impenetrable  barrier 
against  entrance  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England.  So,  as  it  did  not  seem  right  to  go 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  my  father's  ex- 
pense unless  it  became  possible  to  fulfil  his 
wish  to  see  me  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
I  stayed  away.  It  was  a  momentous  decision 
From  a  worldly  point  of  view  it  was  a  mistake. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  disadvantages, 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  was  not 
as  yet  for  me.  At  the  time,  I  thought  not  at  all 
about  the  sin  of  schism,  did  not  even  consider 
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whether  such  a  sin  was  possible.  I  saw,  of  course, 
as  everyone  must,  the  sects  of  competing  Chris- 
tians much  resembling  competing  tradesmen. 
But  competition,  though  not  so  noble  as  co- 
operation, is  not  necessarily  ignoble.  I  had  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  the  reasons  for  their  continued 
separate  existence  would  hardly  prove  sufficient 
if  closely  examined,  but  still  I  thought  the  sects 
had  the  right  to  remain  separate,  and  that  to 
which  a  man  belonged — so  that  he  belonged  to 
some  one — might  be  left  to  his  individual  taste. 

I  preferred  the  Church  of  England  for 
many  reasons ;  but,  as  the  Athanasian  Creed 
in  its  condemning  clauses  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  in  their  marked  Calvinism  barred  my 
way,  I  felt  disposed  to  turn  elsewhere,  and  in 
doing  so  I  had  no  feeling  that  I  might  be  doing 
wrong.  Much  the  same  reasons  that  kept  me 
from  the  Church  kept  me  also  from  Presbyter- 
ianism  and  Congregationalism,  whether  Inde- 
pendent or  Baptist.  My  convictions  as  to  the 
nature  of  Christ  rendered  Unitarianism  impossible, 
even  while  I  was  greatly  fascinated  by  its  high 
ethical  standard  and  by  some  glorious  men  who 
belonged  to  its  ranks. 

T  here  remained  Methodism,  and  to  Methodism 
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I  turned.  I  was  powerfully  attracted  by  its 
unwavering  and  blessed  proclamation  of  the  love 
of  God  to  all  men,  its  insistent  assertion  of  the 
universality  of  the  Atonement,  its  continual 
illustration  of  the  possibility  and  need  of  con- 
version, its  faithful  witness  to  the  obligation  to 
be  holy,  and,  in  general,  its  warm  and  sympathetic 
humanness.  It  was  in  those  days  somewhat  too 
conservative  in  its  views  of  Bible  inspiration  and 
of  eternal  punishment.  But  these  shadows  were 
lost  in  the  fulness,  the  splendour,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  "  Gospel  "  light. 

But  there  were  several  branches  of  Methodism. 
The  most  powerful  was  the  Wesleyan ;  the  most 
consistent,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion.  It  was  not,  however,  in 
virtue  of  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  relative 
merits  that  my  action  was  determined.  Know- 
ing that  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  New 
Connexion  were  identical  with  the  doctrine  and 
spirit  of  the  old,  and  being  at  the  time  profoundly 
indifferent  to  details  of  ecclesiastical  constitution 
and  polity  of  every  denomination  outside  the 
Church,  I  was  equally  ready  to  belong  to  either 
the  Wesleyan  or  the  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
as  circumstances  might  decide. 
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The  "  circumstances "  were,  first,  that  my 
father  had  found  it  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Wesley ans,  among  whom  he  had  been  a  greatly 
honoured  local  preacher  whose  sermons  showed 
a  remarkable  combination  of  sober  judgment 
and  fervent  eloquence.  He  had  during  my 
absence  associated  himself  with  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion,  and  though  he  preferred  for 
me  the  Church  of  England  his  example  had 
more  weight  than  his  preference.  The  second 
was  the  wonderful  personality  and  charm  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  circuit.*  He  without 
much  difficulty  persuaded  me  to  come  on  trial 
on  the  local  preachers'  "  plan." 

He  appointed  a  week-night  for  my  first 
attempt.  He  gave  me  a  text  and  criticised  and 
corrected  my  sermon .  Beading  was  not  permitted, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  committing 
it  to  memory  if  I  chose  and  could.  The  eventful 
evening  came.  I  thought  there  might  be  twenty 
present.  There  were  over  two  hundred,  including 
the  superintendent  minister  himself  and  two 
colleagues.  I  suppose  curiosity  to  see  how  my 
father's  son  would  comport   himself   accounted 

*  The  Rev.  William  Mills. 
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for  the  increased  attendance.  I  was  nervous  to 
a  feverish  degree,  and  frightened  lest  the  fear 
should  niake  my  sermon  vanish  altogether. 
Vanish  it  did,  but  for  another  reason. 

The  moment  I  entered  the  building  I  lost  all 
self-consciousness.  I  felt  "  possessed."  I  did  not 
know  by  whom.  But  I  did  know  that  I  was 
but  an  instrument  played  upon  by  the  fingers  of 
another.  When  sermon  time  came  the  only  thing 
of  all  I  had  prepared  that  remained  with  me  was 
the  text.  Of  the  sermon  I  knew  not  when  a 
sentence  was  begun,  how  it  would  end.  But  it 
was  by  universal  testimony  a  good  sermon .  Whose 
was  it  ? 

I  noticed  as  I  left  that  the  congregation  who, 
contrary  to  their  custom,  remained  in  their  seats, 
looked  at  me  curiously.  On  the  way  home  my 
mother  said,  "  Alexander,  it  was  not  you  who 
spoke  to-night,  but  Louisa."  In  the  excitement 
of  preparation,  I  had  forgotten  my  sister's  promise. 
I  have  no  theory  on  the  subject,  I  can  only  state 
the  fact. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

METHODIST  MINISTEK. 

After  due  probation  I  was  admitted  as  a  full  local 
preacher,  and  almost  immediately  I  had  to  face 
the  question,  Was  I  or  was  I  not  to  become  a 
"  minister  "  ?  That,  of  course,  depended  only 
partly  upon  me.  I  had  strong,  indeed  predomi- 
nating, desire  to  minister,  but  no  particular 
wish  to  be  "  a  minister."  In  the  end,  the  second 
seemed  a  desirable  development  of  the  first.  So  I 
placed  myself  in  the  superintendent's  hands.  I 
do  not  remember,  if  I  ever  knew,  what  steps  he 
took  in  the  first  instance,  but  one  day  I  received 
an  intimation  that  I  was  to  proceed  to  a  certain 
town  and  place  myself  in  the  hands  of  a  certain 
minister  who  was  appointed  by  the  "  Conference  " 
to  train  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  min- 
ister, Dr.  Stacey,  was  a  man  of  singularly  large 
and  fine  culture.  Indeed,  if  fault  could  be  found, 
it  was  that  his  culture  sometimes  obscured  rather 
than  manifested  the  great  nobleness  of  his  nature 
What  struck  me  most  was  his  marked  sense  of 
justice  dominating  a  strong  tendency  to  prejudice. 
He  had  a  penetrating  intelligence,  a  curious  love 
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of  antithesis,  and  a  quick  ear  for  the  music  of 
sentences.  In  hearing  him  preach,  one  greatly 
admired  his  subdued  passion,  his  exact  statement, 
his  accurate  and  frequently  very  beautiful  illus- 
trations, his  deep  learning,  his  high  aspirations, 
his  genuine  philosophy  and  his  profound  piety, 
but  one  could  hardly  help  saying  :  Would  to  God 
you  would  let  yourself  go,  and  sweep  everything 
before  you  in  the  rushing  flame  of  your  living 
manhood !  He  could  do  it,  and  sometimes  did, 
and  then  the  effect  was  electrical.  But  not  often. 
My  debt  of  obligation  to  him,  and  to  the  denomin- 
ation that  sent  me  to  him,  was,  and  is,  very 
great. 

He  treated  me  very  gently,  and  was  most 
merciful  to  my  escapades.  In  common  with  the 
other  students  I  was  sent  occasionally  to  fill  a 
vacant  pulpit.  One  day  he  called  me  apart  and  said, 
"Mr.  Harrison,  I  have  received  a  serious  complaint 
of  your  conduct  last  Sunday,  but  I  wish  to  know 
from  your  own  lips  what  really  took  place."  I 
replied,  not  without  fear  but  yet  with  courage  : 
"  Well,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  took  place. 
All  went  well  till  I  gave  out  my  text.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  warm  afternoon,  and  I  found  it 
not  easy  to  keep  off  a  feeling  of  drowsiness,  and 
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therefore,  I  suppose,  I  was  not  very  lively  myself. 
But  I  was  amazed  to  observe  many  of  the  congre- 
gation deliberately  preparing  themselves  to  go  to 
sleep.  If  they  had  all  fallen  asleep,  I  should  not 
have  been  greatly  astonished,  but  this  cool  prep- 
aration for  slumber  banished  all  sleepiness  from 
my  own  eyes.  Here  and  there  cushions  were 
arranged  to  secure  support,  legs  were  calmly  up- 
lifted and  stretched  along  the  seat,  and  heads 
leaned  forward  so  that  chins  might  repose  on 
breasts.  My  sermon  was  not  ten  minutes  old 
when  almost  the  entire  congregation  were  as  un- 
conscious of  my  presence  as  if  I  had  been  in  Tim- 
buctoo.  Eeally,  sir,  I  could  not  stand  it.  I  had 
either  to  leave  the  chapel  or  burst  out  laughing. 
So  I  remarked  to  the  very  few  that  were  still 
awake,  '  Our  brethren  are  evidently  having  a  re- 
freshing season.  It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  them,' 
and  I  slipped  quietly  out.  For  anything  I  have 
seen  they  are  asleep  yet.  That  is  all,  sir."  I 
received  a  solemn  rebuke,  but  happening  to 
turn  round  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,  I  caught 
a  twinkle  in  my  tutor's  eye  that  took  the  sting 
out  of  the  reproof 

By  this   time   I    began    to    reach   nearly  to 
my   full    strength.      One    night,  going  out  for 
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a  moonlight  walk,  I  noticed,  over  a  mile  from 
the  town,  a  man  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
At  first  I  thought  he  was  dead,  but  on  examina- 
tion I  saw  he  was  only  drunk.  I  picked  him  up 
and  laid  him  on  the  side- walk,  close  to  the  wall. 
Returning  an  hour  after,  I  found  him  in  the 
same  position.  There  was  no  one  about,  and  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  shook  him  violently 
until  I  shook  his  address  out  of  his  mouth,  after 
which  he  relapsed  into  insensibility.  Lifting  him 
up,  I  stretched  him  out  at  full  length  on  the 
wall.  Then  turning,  I  lowered  myself  a  little, 
pulled  one  end  of  him  over  one  shoulder,  the 
other  end  over  the  other  shoulder  (like  a  sheep), 
and  then  marched  off  with  him.  When  I 
reached  his  house,  I  laid  him  against  his  own 
door,  knocked  loudly,  and  retreated  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Presently  the  door  opened,  and 
his  wife,  after  a  sharp  look  round  to  see  who  had 
brought  him  there,  dragged  him  in.  I  should 
have  offered  to  help  her,  but  fancied  she  might 
hold  me  responsible  for  the  state  he  was  in,  and 
I  feared  her  tongue.  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid 
of  him. 

I  had  hoped  for  at  least  one  year  more  of 
training.     But   ministers   were   wanted,   and   as 
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I  had  passed  my  examination  with,  some  credit 
I  had  to  go.  Thus,  with  but  one  year's  training, 
I  was  sent  to  a  "  circuit "  as  a  minister  on  pro- 
bation. The  work  was  not  hard  in  itself,  but  it 
was  very  hard  to  me.  I  was  not  over-taxed 
with  organisation,  or  visiting,  or  the  number 
of  services.  Sermon-making,  though  a  very 
serious  matter,  was  not  half  so  severe  as  learning 
the  sermon  off  when  written .  I  was  not  permitted 
to  read  the  discourse.  I  had  not  as  yet  learned 
that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  preach  extempore. 
So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  commit  my 
sermons  to  memory. 

Now,  one  may  guess  how  poor  that  memory 
was  when  I  say  that  it  took  me  four  days  to 
learn  what  I  had  written  in  one.  It  was  a 
terrible  slavery,  and  the  emancipation  was  cor- 
respondingly delightful  when  I  was  at  last 
able  to  trust  to  my  general  recollection  of  the 
matter  without  attempting  to  reproduce  the 
words. 

A  very  useful  lesson  in  dealing  with  men 
was  learned  before  I  had  been  long  in  the  cir- 
cuit. Having  met  a  young  fellow  who  struck  me 
as  having  in  him  the  making  of  a  fine  char- 
acter, I   diligently   cultivated   his   acquaintance. 
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In  familiar  conversation  one  evening  I  asked  him 
whether  he  regarded  himself  as  a  Christian.    He 
answered :    "  Not   according    to   my   idea   of    a 
Christian."    I  said,  "  Do  yon  think  you  ought  to 
be  a  Christian  ?  "    "I  suppose  so,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Well,   then,  why  are  you  not  ? "    He  stared. 
At  last  he  said,  "  Why,  how  can  I  ?    As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  have  no  strong  wish  to  be,  but  if  I  wished 
it  ever  so  much  it  is  impossible  to  make  myself 
one."    "  That  is  true  in  one  sense,  but  not  in 
another.    You  cannot  breathe  without    the   air 
God   provides,  see  without   the  light  He  sends. 
But  you  can  open  your  mouth  and  your  eyes,  can 
you  not  ?  "    "  Why,  of  course,"  he  said  with  a 
laugh,   and  then,   seriously  enough,   "  I  always 
understood  that  the  first  move  must  be  on  God's 
part  ?  "    "  Well,"  I  asked,  "  has  He  not  made  the 
first  move  ?     Did  you  not  tell  me  just  now  that 
you  thought  it  was  your  duty  to  be  a  Christian  ? 
Is  not  that  His  first  move  ?  "    He  looked  rather 
startled,  but  asked  in  return,  "  Is  there  no  need 
then    of    repentance?"    "No    doubt,    but    that 
ought  to  be  your  first  move  in  response  to  God's. 
Why  do  you  not  repent  ?  "    He  replied,  "  Because 
I  cannot."    I  answered,  "  Is  that  really  so  ?    If 
you  found  you    had  wronged    someone,  would 
it  occur  to  you  to  say,  '  I  cannot,  take  a  single 
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step  to  make  the  matter  right  ?  '  "  His  reply 
was, "  Of  course  not :  I  might  not  be  able  to  do  it, 
but,  at  least,  I  should  try."  "  Well,  why  not  try 
to  set  matters  right  with  God  ?  "  He  answered  : 
"  What's  the  use  of  trying  ?  I  know  beforehand 
that  no  trying  would  succeed."  My  response  was, 
"  Still,  your  very  trying  would  be  repentance." 

"  Well,  but  what's  the  good  of  that  sort  of 
repentance  ?  " 

"What  sort  do  you  want?"  I  asked.  "I 
don't  know  that  I  want  any,"  he  said,  "but  if 
I  did,  it  would  be  the  sort  that  would  succeed 
in  making  it  up  with  God." 

"  There  is  rather  more  than  repentance  in- 
volved in  that,  but  never  mind  !  If  you  wanted 
a  repentance  that  pleased  God,  wouldn't  the  best 
plan  be  to  ask  Him  for  it  ?  "  I  suggested.  "  As 
I  said  before,  God  must  make  the  first  move," 
he  replied.  "Until  He  gives  me  repentance  I 
can't  repent." 

"  And  as  J  said  before,  He  has  made  the  first 
move,  as  you  yourself  see  when  you  say  that 
you  ought  to  be  a  Christian.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  Him  to  give  you  repentance  before  you 
ask  Him,  or  if  you  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
ask  Him?"  "Perhaps  not."  "Will  you  ask 
Him?"    "How  often?"    "Until  you  get  what 
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you  ask  for."    "  How  shall  I  know  when  I  have 
got  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  find  that  out  for  yourself. 
Will  you  try  ?  " 

"You  mean,  will  I  pray  for  repentance  and 
go  on  praying  till  I  get  it  ?  I  don't  think  I  can 
safely  promise  that,  but  I  will  promise  to  try, 
without  saying  for  how  long." 

I  called  at  his  quarters  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon.  As  I  approached  the  room,  he  was 
praying  aloud.  It  was  no  longer  a  prayer  for 
repentance,  but  for  forgiveness.  He  soon  entered 
on  the  changed  life. 

It  is  a  thing  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that 
there  should  be  any  confusion  of  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Baldly  stated,  it  is  equally  true  or  false 
to  assert  either  that  a  man  can  or  cannot  convert 
himself.  If  on  one  side  we  listen  to  the  words, 
"  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  O  house  of  Israel !  Why 
will  ye  die  ? "  so  also  must  we  ponder  these  : 
"  No  man  cometh  to  Me  except  the  Father  draw 
him."  But  from  a  practical  point  of  view  there 
is  no  difficulty.  It  is  because  God  draws  the 
man  that  the  man  is  able  to  turn.  And  every 
man  can  turn  because  every  man  is  drawn  by 
the  Father.     It  is  thus  God  loves  the  world. 
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Those  wlio  are  interested  in  such  matters 
will  be  glad  to  know  something  of  the  con- 
stitution and  polity  of  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion. 

Let  us  try  to  describe  them  as  simply  as  possible. 
We  will  take,  say,  any  fifty  men  and  women 
that  are  passing  in  the  street.  We  get  them 
in  a  chapel  or  a  hall.  We  pray  for  and  with 
them,  we  preach  to  them,  we  sing,  we  shout, 
we  believe,  until  they  are  converted.  That  is 
indispensable.  If  you  are  not  converted,  you  are 
no  good.  Now  we  have  our  fifty  converted  men 
and  women.  These  are  the  "  Society  "  over  whose 
meetings  the  minister  presides.  But  a  society 
needs  officers — these  are  the  "  Society  Stewards." 
That  is  your  two  or  three  met  in  His  name.  They 
only  want  organising  to  constitute  a  church ; 
perhaps,  they  are  already  a  church  in  that  they 
are  palled  out  from  the  world  and  called  into 
one  gathering — in  His  name.  Go  on  in  the 
same  way  elsewhere,  forming  another  and  yet 
another,  till  you  have  enough  to  make  a  manage- 
able association.  Unite  these  by  representation 
to  the  "  Quarterly  Meeting  "  under  a  "  Superin- 
tendent "  and  his  "  young  man  "  or  "  men,"  and 
you  have  a  circuit.  A  group  of  circuits  is  a 
"  District."    All  the  circuits  send  representatives 
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to  the  annual  "  Conference,"  whose  decisions 
have  the  authority  and  force  of  law. 

Well,  our  fifty  converted  men  and  women, 
having  organisation  through  "  Society "  and 
"  Stewards  "  for  business  purposes,  have  also  their 
organisation  through  "  classes  "  and  "  leaders  "  for 
what  might  be  called  the  garden  or  even  green- 
house culture  of  the  religious  life. 

"Conversion,  sanctifi cation,  a  penny  a  week 
and  a  shilling  a  quarter,"  are  said  by  its  ad- 
herents to  be  the  characteristics  of  Methodism. 
Conversion  might  take  place  anywhere,  but  was 
looked  for  mostly  at  the  "  penitent  form,"  i.e., 
the  form  where  those  who  were  "  awakened  "  knelt 
down  to  pray  and  be  prayed  with  until  they  "  found 
mercy,"  until  they  were  able  to  "  lay  hold,"  until 
they  "  believed,"  "  trusted  all  to  their  Saviour," 
"  laid  all  their  sins  "  on  Him,  and  were  at  last 
able  to  spring  up  and  cry  "  Glory !  Hallelujah ! 
Glory ! " 

"  My   God   is   reconciled  : 

His   pardoning   voice    I    hear, 
He   owns   me  for   His   child, 
I    can   no  longer   fear. 
With   confidence   I   now   draw   nigh, 
And    Father,    Abba,    Father,    cry." 

No  one  with  a  heart  who  has  been  present 

i 
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at  such  a  scene  will  ever  forget  it  in  this  world 
or  the  next. 

"  Sanctification  "  is  often  found  as  suddenly, 
but  is  usually  a  growth.  Here  the  class  meetings 
come  in  with  great  power.  I  understand  they  are 
going  somewhat  out  of  fashion  now,  and  even 
in  my  own  time  there  were  some  hints  that  they 
were  not  quite  what  they  had  been.  Nor  were 
they  always  conducted  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
most  usual  method  was  as  follows  :  The  "  leader  " 
began  with  a  hymn,  prayer  followed,  then  another 
hymn,  after  which  the  leader  narrated  his  own 
"  experience "  of  Divine  providence  and  grace 
during  the  week  elapsed  since  the  last  meeting. 
Perhaps  there  was  another  hymn,  perhaps  a 
"  portion "  of  Holy  Scripture  was  read.  Then 
the  leader  would  "  go  round  "  and  say  to  each 
member :  "  Well,  my  brother  (or  sister),  what  is 
your  experience  ?  "  or  "  What  have  you  to  tell  us 
to  the  glory  of  God  ?  "  or  "  How  has  it  been  with 
you  since  we  last  met  ?  "  or  some  similar  phrase. 
The  brother  or  sister  having  spoken,  the  leader 
would  say  a  few  words  of  warning,  encourage- 
ment or  guidance  as  he  thought  right,  then 
another  hymn  and  prayer,  and  the  meeting 
was  over. 
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Class-leading  was  by  far  the  most  exacting 
duty  I  have  ever  had  to  do.  It  demanded  severe 
thought,  rigid  self-examination,  closest  study  of 
"  religious  "  human  nature  in  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  keenest  attention  in  listening  to 
the  experience,  quickest  decision  as  to  what  to 
say  in  reply.  It  was  here  I  was  trained,  all 
unconsciously,  for  the  platform  work  that  has 
since  formed  so  large  a  part  of  my  life,  and 
accustomed  to  that  promptitude  of  answer 
which  has  so  often  astonished  hearers. 

Every  institution,  human  or  Divine,  which 
is  carried  on  by  man's  instrumentality  is  liable 
to  abuse  by  man.  The  class  meeting  was  certainly 
no  exception.  It  was  subject  to  two  great 
dangers.  At  that  time  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  each  member  should  say  something, 
and  this  often  kept  away  those  who  could 
find  nothing  to  say.  Once,  in  a  "  class  "  I  had  not 
taken  before,  a  lady,  in  response  to  my  request 
for  her  "  experience,"  looked  up  and  quietly  said, 
"  Mr.  Harrison,  I  do  not  speak."  For  a  moment 
I  was  disconcerted,  but  replied,  "  The  Lord 
strengthen,  guide,  and  comfort  you,  my  sister," 
and  passed  on  to  the  next.  But  her  case  was 
rare.  There  was  generally  an  obligation  to 
speak,  and  a  very  serious  obligation  it  was. 
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The  first  danger  was,  obviously,  that  the 
"  experience  "  should  become  "  stereotyped."  It 
would  be  unreasonable  and  absurd  to  look  for 
constant  variety,  because  such  constant  variety 
as  would  enable  one  to  give  a  different  experience 
every  time  is  not  a  characteristic  of  real  life. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  monotonous  repetition 
of  the  same  phrases  every  week  is  just  as  false  to 
fact.  After  hearing  the  same  thing  from  a  certain 
brother  several  weeks  in  succession,  I  said  to 
him  :  "  You  certainly  do  hold  on  the  even  tenor 
of  your  way.  As  there  is  no  new  point  to  answer, 
permit  me  to  refer  you  to  my  reply  of  last  week." 
A  complaint  was  sent  to  the  Leaders'  Meeting, 
which  assembled  monthly,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  In  the  end,  the  brother  profited  by  the 
lesson. 

The  second  danger  is  the  temptation  to  "  manu- 
facture "  experience.  I  found  this  less  frequent 
in  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  than  some  have 
found  it  in  other  Methodist  bodies  which  have 
left  the  family  of  their  great  Wesley  an  mother. 
I  once  happened  to  have  in  the  same  railway 
carriage  with  me  five  men  who  were  narrating 
to  each  other  the  deeds  of  wickedness  they  had 
done  before  their  conversion.  There  was  the  most 
obvious    rivalry  amongst  them,  for  each  wished 
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to    make   himself    out    the    greatest    scoundrel 
unhanged 

At  last  a  sort  of  appeal  was  made  to  me. 
I  simply  said  :  "  I  have  been  taking  stock  of 
you  as  you  talked.  You  are  undersized  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  see,  underfed.  Like  the  coneys,  you 
are  a  feeble  folk.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  ever 
had  the  courage  to  be  guilty  of  one  tithe  of  the 
wickedness  you  have  described.  Much  of  it  is 
of  a  sort  to  need  a  nerve  and  daring  you  never 
had.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  '  converted,' 
and  wish  to  glorify  God.  But,  my  friends,  God 
is  not  glorified  by  lies."  What  they  would  have 
answered  I  do  not  know.  Just  then  the  train 
arrived  at  their  station  and  they  got  out  quickly. 

But  though  there  was  little  of  this  in  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  there  was  some. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  make  one's  experience 
"  striking "  in  recital,  whatever  it  might  have 
been  in  fact.  It  was  a  danger  against  which 
the  best  leaders  and  members  were  always  on 
their  guard.  But  it  was  one  not  even  the  best 
could  always  avoid.  Even  were  there  no  dif- 
ference in  the  words,  a  sudden  rush  of  feeling 
would  make  them  dramatic,  and  the  effect 
would  be  often  exciting  to  a  high  degree.  I 
have    seen   a   meeting   roused    to   a  point  that 
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demanded  all  my  savoir  faire  to  control,  by 
a  very  simple  and  apparently  inadequate  cause. 
One  old  man  was  descanting  upon  a  vision  he  had 
had  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  when  another  old  man 
caught  fire.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  up- 
turned eyes  and  outstretched  arms,  exclaimed, 
"  Eh,  man  !  if  Heaven  is  like  that,  let  us  flit "  (the 
local  term  for  changing  houses).  "Glory!  Halle- 
lujah!" rang  out  again  and  again.  The  excite- 
ment was  much  in  excess  of  the  apparent  cause. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  old  man 
looked  as  if  indeed  about  to  flit. 

There  is  no  "ism"  in  the  world  in  which  humour 
and  reverence  are  so  blended  as  in  Methodism. 
Among  Wesley ans,  Peter  McKenzie  became  the 
great  favourite  he  was,  not  because  he  was  so 
exceptional,  but  because  he  was  so  typical.  Now 
and  again  Methodist  ministers  pass  over  to  other 
bodies,  but  not  often.  Their  own  altars  and 
hearths  are  too  precious.  The  Methodist  family 
is  really  a  family.  To  go  elsewhere  is  to  go  away 
from  home.  And  such  a  home  !  So  full  of  sweet 
associations,  tender  memories,  living  love,  rever- 
ence that  laughs,  and  laughter  that  reveres.  Oh, 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world  ! 

If  you  want  an  evening's  merriment  which 
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will  make  your  ribs  ache  with  laughter,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  the  angels  might  join,  get  an  old 
Methodist  minister  (I  think  the  old  is  better,  like 
old  wine)  down  by  your  fireside  in  such  a  chair 
as  he  likes.  If  he  smokes — well,  you  won't  object. 
Very  likely  he  is  a  total  abstainer,  but  don't 
frown  if  he  is  not.  If  you  have  had  no  such  ex- 
perience before,  you  will  find  you  have  entertained 
an  angel  unawares :  an  angel  who  can  make 
you  laugh  until  you  and  the  room  shake,  and 
yet  who  remains  an  angel  still.  Oh,  I  love 
Methodism.  I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  its 
ministers  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  things  of 
wit  and  things  of  humour,  but  never  one  an 
angel  might  not  have  told. 

For  ten  years  I  worked  very  happily  among 
these  delightful  Methodists.  They  were  singu- 
larly kind  to  me  and  very  merciful  to  my  faults. 
I  never  had  a  superintendent  who  was  not  kind, 
though  there  was  one  that  was  rather  too  strong, 
another  that  was  rather  too  weak.  The  best  I 
ever  had  was  my  last.  I  was  with  him  two  years, 
and  they  were  years  of  delight.  He  and  his  most 
charming  wife  did  all  and  more  than  all  that  one 
could  expect  to  increase  my  personal  happiness 
as  well  as  my  public  usefulness. 

One    of    his    wise    sayings    was    fruitful    in 
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result.  At  a  Quarterly  Meeting  a  rather  bump- 
tious brother,  offended  at  what  he  considered 
my  independence,  reminded  me  somewhat 
coarsely  that  I  was  their  servant.  I  was  about 
to  answer  when  my  superintendent,  Dr.  Crothers, 
interposed.  Applying  the  remark  to  himself,  he 
said  with  quiet  dignity :  "  It  is  quite  true  that 
we  are  your  servants,  but  you  are  not  our 
masters."  This  coupling  me  with  himself  went 
straight  to  my  heart,  and  I  have  loved  him 
with  a  great  love  from  that  day  to  this.  And 
his  putting  in  such  a  short  clear  and  easily  re- 
membered sentence  the  true  position  of  the 
Christian  minister  was  of  great  service  to  me. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  is,  notwith- 
standing its  name,  the  oldest  of  the  bodies  which 
have  separated  from  the  Wesleyans.  Afterwards 
the  Primitives,  still  independent,  Reformers,  etc., 
now  known  as  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church, 
came  out  from  the  family,  but  the  lineaments 
and  lineage  of  them  ail  are  unmistakably  those  of 
their  parents.  What  seems  the  origin  of  the  first 
disruption  was  the  feeling  many  Wesleyans  had 
that  their  ministers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cele- 
brate the  Sacraments  themselves.  For  these,  the 
Wesleyans,  who  have  since  adopted  the  practice 
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of  their  eldest  daughter,  were  accustomed  to  go 
to  the  churches  of  the  Establishment.  This 
really  meant  their  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
■  Church "  as  well  as  a  "  Society."  Failing  to 
induce  the  Conference  to  take  their  view,  the 
dissentient  Wesleyans,  led  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Kilhain  and  others,  parted  company  in,  I  think, 
1797,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  separate 
community.  They  also  desired  to  have  lay  repre- 
sentation, but  this  alone  would  not,  I  believe,  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  body. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexionists  are  pre- 
dominantly Nonconformists.  But  they  do  not 
require  any  declaration  of  political  faith  from 
their  adherents,  and  no  minister  would  be  turned 
out  simply  for  expressing  his  belief  in  ihe  principle 
of  Church  and  State.  One  was  required  to  regard 
their  polity  as  Scriptural,  at  least  in  a  permissive 
sense,  but  was  not  required  to  say  that  other 
bodies  were  unscriptural.  Though,  perhaps,  the 
general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  a  doctrine  of 
verbal  inspiration,  it  was  not  considered  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  dismissal  if  one  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  Bible  contained  a  human  as  well 
as  a  Divine  element.  They  were  somewhat 
rigid  in  requiring   belief  in  the  fact  of  eternal 
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punishment,  but  did  not  demand  uniformity  of 
view  as  to  its  nature.  Some,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority, felt  constrained  to  regard  it  as  everlasting 
continuity  of  actual  pain  without  possibility 
of  mitigation.  Others  thought  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily involve  more  than  everlasting  damnum 
or  loss. 

My  own  view — that  eternal  punishment  could 
not  mean  more  than  one  of  two  things — might, 
perhaps,  have  led  to  my  expulsion  at  some  future 
time,  but  I  suffered  no  persecution  on  account  of 
my  convictions.  I  thought  it  allowable  to  hold 
that  if  Hell  had  to  endure  for  ever  it  did  not  follow 
that  everyone  who  had  to  enter  must  for  ever 
remain  ;  or  that,  if  this  view  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  then 
"  eternal  punishment  "  might  and  ought  to  mean 
"  everlasting  extinction  of  conscious  being."  I 
held  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  a  man  could 
of  himself  remain  in  conscious  being  for  ever, 
that  the  Bible  recognised  no  immortality  as 
naturally  necessary,  that  the  theologians  had 
failed  to  show  adequate  cause  for  the  supernatural 
continuance  of  the  life  of  the  wicked,  that  ever- 
lasting extinction  would  better  meet  the  demands 
of  justice  and  the  language  of  the  Bible  than 
would  the  doctrine  of  eternal  torture. 
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My  views,  though  plainly  enough  expressed, 
excited  no  odium  theologicum.  Whether,  if 
there  had  been  adequate  time,  I  should  have 
been  put  on  trial,  must  remain  an  unanswered 
question,  for  before  long  I  was  to  find  it  necessary 
to  resign  on  account  of  my  views  on  a  wholly 
different  subject. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  After  seven  years' 
ministry  I  was  made  a  superintendent,  and  thus 
became  officially  a  member  of  the  Conference,  with 
the  right,  if  I  chose,  of  taking  part  in  its  discus- 
sions. Many  of  our  leaders  believed  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  valid  reason  for  our  separate 
existence, as  theWesleyans  had  accepted  practically 
all  for  which  the  ISTew  Connexion  contended.  In 
the  Confereuce  which  completed  my  tenth  year 
the  subject  came  up  for  debate. 

My  old  tutor  made  a  very  powerful  speech  in 
favour  of  reunion.  I  listened  with  close  and 
sustained  attention.  As  he  went  on  the  strain 
of  mind  and  heart  was  soon  so  great  as  to  cause 
me  bodily  pain.  For  I  soon  saw  that,  if  the  orator 
was  right,  his  arguments  would,  and  must,  carry 
me  farther  than  he  intended.  As  he  proceeded, 
my  whole  nature  was  excited  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  only  by  the  sternest  self-repression 
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I  could  continue  to  listen.  I  could  detect  no 
error  as  to  facts,  no  flaw  in  his  logic.  When  he 
sat  down  I  felt  as  if  he  had  pronounced  sentence 
of  separation  on  me.  For  all  the  mighty  argu- 
ments which  seemed  to  me  unanswerable  for 
reunion  with  the  Wesleyans  seemed  equally  un- 
answerable for  reunion  with  the  Church  of 
England.  The  only  point  where  any  hesitation 
could  arise  was  the  question  of  connection  with 
the  State.  But  I  did  not  see  that  connection 
with  the  State  was  necessarily  wrong,  and  I  did 
see  that  unjustifiable  separation  was  sin. 

I  left  the  Conference  in  a  greatly  distressed 
state.  I  knew  that  retirement  from  the  body 
with  which  for  twelve  happy  years  I  had  been 
associated  as  layman  and  minister  would  mean 
the  breaking  of  old  and  dear  companionships, 
withdrawal  from  familiar  and  beloved  associations, 
the  wounding  of  many  friends  to  whom  I  would 
not  willingly  give  a  moment's  pain,  and  the 
starting  afresh  in  unfamiliar  scenes,  where  I  had 
scarcely  an  acquaintance,  and  where,  from  very 
ignorance  of  all  the  ways  of  the  Church,  I  might 
make  wreck  of  my  life's  happiness.  The  problem 
before  me  was  not  complicated  by  any  question 
of  money.  I  did  not  expect,  if  ever  I  became 
a  clergyman,  to  receive  for  many  years  as  much 
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as  I  was  already  receiving  as  a  Methodist  minister, 
and  I  may  say  in  passing  that  actual  experience 
showed  the  accuracy  of  the  forecast.  I  was  but 
thirty-one,  in  splendid  health  and  at  the  height  of 
my  working  power.  So,  though  I  was  married  and 
had  one  child,  no  fear  of  making  my  livelihood 
touched  me.  I  was  not  unaffected  by  the  thought 
that,  should  I  ever  be  accepted  for  such  an  object  by 
the  Church  of  England,  I  should  have  therein  a 
wider  field  for  my  evidential  work.  Nor  was  I 
blind  to  the  possibility  that  I  might  be  turned 
out  on  account  of  my  divergence  of  view  on  points 
already  named. 

How  far  these  things  really  influenced  my 
decision  I  hardly  know.  But  I  am  sure  of  this, 
I  did  my  best  to  make  my  final  reso!  ve  turn  alone 
on  the  answer  to  the  question — "  Am  I  justified 
after  the  arguments  I  have  heard,  arguments  to 
which  I  can  find  no  adequate  answer,  in  remain- 
ing outside  the  Church  of  England  ? "  In  one 
sense,  I  had  never  ceased  to  belong  to  her  fold. 
I  had  been  baptised  and  confirmed,  and  there 
was  thus  no  hindrance  to  communion  as  a  lay- 
man. The  point  was  whether  I  could  honourably 
remain  a  layman  in  the  Church  and  a  minister 
among  Dissenters  ?  I  had  hardly  given  a 
moment's  thought  to  the  subject   until  I  heard 
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my  tutor's  great  speech.  But  now  I  was  forced 
to  face  it.  The  answer  was  "No."  I  resigned, 
and  went  forth  into  a  new  world. 

I  must,  however,  go  back  for  a  little.  It  was 
two  years  before  my  resignation  that  my  special 
life  work  was  entered  upon.  In  all  the  eight 
years  of  my  ministry,  I  do  not  think  I  had  so  much 
as  named  in  my  sermons  the  great  questions  on 
which  Christians  and  Sceptics  opposed  each  other. 

There  were  strong  reasons  for  this  silence.  One 
was  that  I  thought  the  pulpit  the  wrong  place. 
Another  was  that  on  some  subjects  the  statement 
of  my  views  would  certainly  lead  to  unprofitable 
controversy.  Another  was  that  I  had  as  yet 
no  reason  to  suppose  I  could  become  a  competent 
controversialist.  I  very  much  disliked  some  of 
the  specimens  I  had  casually  made  acquaintance 
with,  and  held  silence  preferable  to  their  ways 
of  speech.  Besides,  at  that  time  most  people 
only  wanted  the  Sceptics  smashed,  not  saved. 
I  more  than  doubted  my  power  to  smash  them. 
But  if  I  had  the  power  I  had  no  will  to  use  it. 

Indeed,  my  heart  was  always  with  them  in 
their  loneliness  and  sorrow.  For  brave  it  out  with 
courage  and  smiles  and  laughter  as  he  may,  the 
Sceptic,  as  such,  is  always  sad  at  heart.    Another 
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reason  was  that  many  things  the  Sceptic  objected 
to  I  did  not  myself  admire,  and  was  quite  willing 
to  help  him  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  such  a  Christian  advocate  as 
alone  I  could  be  was  the  sort  desired  in  those 
days.     So  I  held  my  tongue. 

But  I  could  not  go  on  holding  it.  As  I  have 
told  in  greater  detail  elsewhere,  there  came  to  me 
one  day  a  deputation  of  miners,  among  whom 
were  some  to  whose  opinion  I  attached  great 
importance.  I  did  my  best  to  convince  them 
that  I  had  no  fitness  for  the  work  they  wished 
me  to  do,  and  if  I  did  anything  at  all  it  might 
be  on  a  line  and  in  a  way  they  would  not  approve. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  they  liked  as 
little  as  I  the  kinds  of  controversy  condemned 
above.  And,  still  more  to  my  astonishment,  I 
discovered  that  my  silence  had  been  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  fitness,  not  of  unfitness. 

Then  I  committed  an  act  of  folly,  which,  to 
my  own  mind,  went  far  to  justify  my  view  that 
I  was  not  fit  for  the  work.  In  a  sort  of  desperation 
I  told  them  to  go  first  to  every  other  minister  in 
the  town  and,  if  all  refused,  to  come  back  to  me, 
and  I  would  think  what  I  could  do.  They  went 
honourably  to  all ;  and  all,  whether  honourably 
or  not,  refused.    Then  I  reflected  that  I  had  done 
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a  thing  of  such  stupendous  folly  as  to  entitle  me 
to  a  whipping.  I  had  put  myself  in  this  position  : 
If  I  did  as  these  miners  wanted  me,  I  should  he 
reflecting  on  all  the  other  ministers  by  taking  up  a 
work  they  thought  best  let  alone.  If  I  refused 
the  miners,  I  should  be  breaking  an  implied  pro- 
mise, and  be  sending  away  discouraged  men  whom 
I  ardently  desired  to  help.  At  last  I  yielded.  My 
first  lecture  was  on  Atheism  versus  Civilisation. 

Invitations  to  lecture  came  to  me  in  great 
numbers.  Until  then  I  had  no  idea  how  much 
the  kind  of  work  I  had  undertaken  was  desired. 
I  had  a  fair  amount  of  leisure,  and  by  working 
"  double  tides  "  was  able  to  accept  a  good  many 
of  these  invitations.  Within  a  year  I  had  lectured 
in  every  town  and  large  village  in  the  county, 
and  in  several  of  those  in  the  neighbouring 
county.  I  have  told  elsewhere  the  story  of  my 
first  informal  discussion  of  importance.  It  pleased 
my  friends  the  miners.  They  started  a  shilling 
subscription,  and  presented  me  with  some  valuable 
books  and  a  gold  watch,  which  I  greatly  value. 

The  Secularists  of  those  days  were  very  much 
in  earnest,  and  were  naturally  desirous  that  the 
young  man  who  had  the  daring  to  attack  Secular- 
ism should  be  put  down.  For  this  purpose  no 
one  was  so  competent  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh.    I  was 
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challenged  to  debate  the  merits  of  his  system  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Finding  that  a  great  many 
Christians  desired  me  to  accept  the  challenge, 
after  much  hesitation  I  consented.  The  hesitation 
was  caused  by  doubt  of  myself.  Of  my  opponent 
I  had  no  fear.  You  cannot  fear  those  you  love, 
and  I  loved  sceptics  of  all  sorts  fervently.  I  took 
it  that  Christians  were  on  the  right  path.  Why 
should  I  trouble  about  them  except  to  induce 
them  to  become  more  Christian,  especially  in  their 
treatment  of  unbelievers  ?  But  I  took  it  that 
sceptics  were  on  the  wrong  path,  and  I  wanted 
them  to  do  as  Bishop  Wilberforce  said  when  asked 
the  way  to  heaven — Take  the  first  turn  to  the 
right  and  go  straight  on. 

Long  after  this,  a  clergyman  was  defend- 
ing a  Christian  Evidence  lecturer  who  had 
adopted  a  method  differing  from  mine.  He  said, 
"  He  confirms  Christians ;  he  delights  them  with 
his  witty  answers,  and  often  with  the  power 
with  which  he  pulverises  opponents.  Believe  me, 
there  are  few  that  can  stand  up  against  him." 
I  simply  replied,  "  I  don't  want  to  discuss  other 
men's  methods,  but  to  adhere  to  my  own.  Do 
you  haj)pen  to  know  how  many  sceptics  he  has 
won  to  Christianity  ?  "  He  answered,  "  I  should 
be  very  much  surprised  if  he  had  gained  any. 
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That  is  not  his  line."  I  replied,  "  Obviously,  then, 
there  is  room  for  me.  I  have  heard  of  hundreds 
that  have  been  won  through  me,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  there  are  much  larger  numbers  of 
whom  I  have  not  heard.  But,  in  any  case,  I 
must  lecture  and  discuss  on  the  line  that  seems 
to  me  the  most  Christian,  or  not  at  all." 

When  the  hour  of  debate  drew  near  I  had  a 
noteworthy  psychological  experience.  I  was  stay- 
ing at  Gateshead  with  a  friend.  Suddenly,  at 
tea,  there  came  upon  me  a  strange  feeling  that 
I  was  possessed  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Not  only  did 
I  seem  to  know  all  his  arguments,  but  was  also  so 
dominated  by  his  influence  that  I  knew,  if  the 
thing  did  not  pass,  I  must  speak  on  his  side.  All 
that  I  had  meant  to  say  went  for  the  time  out 
of  my  mind.  Whether  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had 
strongly  willed  anything  of  the  kind,  I  never 
heard.  I  rose  from  the  table  and  said  to  my 
friend,  "  How  long  will  it  take  to  drive  to  New- 
castle Town  Hall  ?  "  "  Five  minutes  with  a  good 
horse."  "  Have  a  cab  here  at  a  quarter  to  eight, 
but  do  not  let  me  be  disturbed.  I  will  come  out 
of  my  room  when  I  am  ready." 

He  saw  by  my  face  that  I  was  labouring 
under  strong  emotion,  and  simply  replied, 
"  I  will  do  as  you  wish."    I  went  to  my  room 
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and  knelt  down.  It  was,  I  think,  the  most 
terrible  battle  I  have  ever  fought,  and  that  in 
a  life  that  has  been  unusually  full  of  fights. 
I  was  fighting  not  for  victory  but  for  my  own 
soul.  It  was  five  minutes  to  eight  when  I  entered 
the  cab.  That  two  hours'  struggle  for  my  soul 
left  its  mark  on  me.  But  the  battle  was  won, 
and  I  knew  the  issue  of  my  debate  with  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  had  been  decided  on  my  knees. 

This  discussion  was  followed  by  others  at 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  London  with  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  and  by  an  immense  number  of  lec- 
tures all  over  the  country.  Of  these,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  again.  Meanwhile,  I 
record  a  few  incidents  belonging  to  this  period 
of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

INCIDENTS   AND   ADVENTURES. 

The  weather  breaking  while  I  was  descending  a  hill 
in  Wicklow,  I  looked  out  for  some  refuge.  I  saw  in 
the  distance  a  hovel  that  stood  on  the  edge  of  boggy 
ground  a  little  back  from  the  road.  I  did  not 
presume  to  open  the  door,  an  example  which  I 
trust  my  juniors  will  follow  wrhen  visiting  the 
poor.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  a  half  door, 
and  there  was  therefore  no  hindrance  to  con- 
versation. I  could  only  make  out  dimly  the  form 
of  someone  sitting  by  the  open  fire-place  on  which 
was  smouldering  a  fire  of  peat.  The  place  was 
full  of  smoke,  which  was  doing  its  best  to  escape 
by  two  exits,  the  door  and  the  roof,  in  which  was 
a  hole  of  some  size  over  the  fire-place.  The 
proverbial  pig  and  poultry  were  absent.  But 
there  was  a  rather  large  hollow  in  the  floor  about 
a  quarter  full  of  water.  There  were  a  couple  of 
stools  and  a  three-legged  chair.  The  walls  were 
built  of  sods,  the  roof  was  of  rotten  thatch  kept 
in  its  place  by  large  contributions  from  the  ad- 
joining   bog.      The  window  was  simply  a    hole 
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that  could  be  stuffed  in  stormy  weather.  I  said 
oyer  the  half-door,  "  There  is  a  storm  coming 
on.  Would  you  he  so  good  as  to  let  me  come 
in  and  take  shelter?"  "God  save  you  kindly, 
sir.  Sure  you  are  entirely  welcome."  I  entered. 
At  this  moment  a  lay  companion,  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  nearness  of  the  storm  and  had 
declined  to  increase  his  speed,  approached.  On 
the  invitation  of  the  occupant  of  the  hovel,  an 
old  woman  sitting  on  a  cutty  stool  and  smoking 
a  cutty  pipe,  I  had  seated  myself.  The  storm 
burst,  and  my  friend  burst  too — into  the  cabin 
without  so  much  as  "  by  your  leave."  He  tried  to 
seat  himself  on  the  chair,  fell  off  and  splashed 
into  the  pool  in  the  floor,  much  to  the  con- 
sternation and  shame  of  the  dear  old  woman, 
but  to  my  secret  delight.  He  took  it  good- 
humouredly  enough,  only  remarking  that  he 
would  have  been  wetter  still  had  he  stayed  outside. 
It  was  true  enough,  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
and  the  wind  blew  it  with  force  in  long  slants. 
We  managed,  however,  to  make  ourselves  heard 
till  thunder  began  to  come  in  rattling  volleys. 
"  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?  "  I  ventured  to 
ask.   "  Forty  years,  sir."   "  Who  is  your  landlord  ?  " 

"  The  Eev.  Mr. ,  the  Protestant  clergyman/' 

"  Does   he   charge  you  any   rent  ?  "    This   with 
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irony.  "  No,  sir.  God  bless  him."  ';  Have  you 
ever  heard  him  preach  ?  "  "  No,  sir,  I  am  a  good 
Catholic."  "  But  why  should  that  prevent  ?  We 
are  Protestants,  but  we  are  going  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  in  Dublin  on  Sunday."  After 
a  pause,  "  Indeed,  sir,  if  you  are  tired  of  your  own 
religion,  you  are  quite  right  to  try  ours."  I 
explained  it  was  not  that,  but  thought  that  as 
English  tourists  we  should  like  to  see  the  religious 
customs  of  the  country.  Again,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  don't  really  know,  sir,  whether  you  ought,  but 
I  hope  when  the  Lord  gets  you  there  He  will 
make  good  Catholics  of  you."  I  felt  rebuked. 
Notwithstanding  her  dirt  and  her  grimy  sur- 
roundings, she  had  the  soul  of  a  gentle- 
woman. 

Calling  one  day  for  my  first  visit  at  the  house 
of  a  certain  miner  in  the  Midlands,  I  was  amazed 
to  see  a  coffin  standing  on  end  in  the  kitchen. 
The  owner  was  sitting  by  the  fire  on  one  side, 
his  wife  on  the  other.  After  greetings,  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  know  the  history  of  the 
coffin.  Whereupon  his  wife  besought  him  not 
to  say  anything  about  it.  "  It  was  this  way,"  he 
went  on  to  say.  "  My  wife  and  I  used  to  quarrel 
a  good  deal .     One  day  she  said  to  me,  '  I  shall 
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not  be  content  till  I  see  thee  in  thy  coffin.'  '  Well 
lass/  I  answered, '  if  that  will  content  thee,  thou 
shalt  be  content  soon.'  So  I  ordered  my  coffin, 
and  had  it  brought  home.  Then  I  got  into  it 
and  lay  down.  '  Art  thou  content,  lass  ?  '  I  asked. 
That  was  eighteen  years  ago,  and  we  have  never 
quarrelled  since.  Would  you  like  to  see  inside  ?  " 
He  had  put  shelves  across  within  and  turned  it 
into  a  cupboard.  It  may  be  prudent  to  add  that 
this  story  has  already  appeared  in  a  Church 
magazine,  to  which  I  sent  it  myself,  and  in  a 
weekly  collection  of  good  things  where  I  did  not 
send  it. 

One  is  taught  by  experience.  One  day, 
in  the  smoking-room  of  an  hotel,  I  heard  an 
Irishman  ask  a  North  Briton  to  guess  the  nature 
of  a  very  bad  dream  which  a  London  Scotchman 
dreamed  one  night.  "  Perhaps  he  thought  his 
wife  had  run  away  from  him."  "  Oh,  worse 
than  that."  "  Perhaps  he  dreamed  he  was  bank- 
rupt." "  No,  worse— far  worse."  "  Then  I  give 
it  up.  What  was  it?"  "He  dreamed  he  was 
back  in  Scotland." 

I  told  this  story  one  night  in  the  smok- 
ing-room of  a  friend's  house  to  a  company 
[  met  for  the  first  time.    It  did  not  "catch  on." 
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A  polite  smile  that  did  not  quite  conceal  incredu- 
lity was  all  I  got  for  iny  pains.  That  night, 
when  we  were  alone,  my  host  after  a  little  hesi- 
tation said .  to  me,  "  My  dear  fellow,  you  must 
not  tell  that  story  again.  Of  course,  I  quite 
believe  [did  he  ?]  that  it  happened  exactly  as  you 
tell  it.  But  [with  an  awed  and  awful  look,  as  if 
he  were  announcing  the  end  of  the  world]  it  has 
appeared  in  Punch."  "  Well,"  I  replied  with 
indifference,  "  what  of  that  ?  Is  it  not  just 
possible  that  someone  who  has  heard  me  tell  it 
sent  it  to  Punch  ?  But,  never  mind,  I  will,  for 
safety's  sake,  take  your  advice,  for  after  all  it  is 
just  possible  it  was  from  Punch  the  Irishman 
got  it."  (Oh,  shade  of  St.  Patrick,  forgive  me  !) 
At  the  last  suggestion  he  brightened  up.  It 
enabled  him  to  see  his  way  to  believing  that  the 
thing  happened  exactly  as  I  described.  I  have 
never  seen  the  Punch  in  which  it  appeared,  and 
could  not  compare  dates.  But  I  hold  by  my 
faith  in  the  son  of  Erin ;  I  refuse  to  be  guilty  of 
"  another  wrong  to  old  Ireland  "  by  doubting  his 
originality. 

At  the  close  of  a  lecture  one  night  I  was 
startled  by  the  sudden  uprising  of  a  man  with 
the  most  maliciously  triumphant  face  T  had  ever 
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seen.  He  spoke  as  follows :  "  I  daresay  the 
lecturer  plumes  himself  on  the  fine  peroration 
he  has  just  given.  Well,  I  admit  its  fineness. 
I  admire  it  very  much.  [Cries  of  "Hear,  hear."] 
Indeed,  I  admired  it  greatly  before  I  came  here. 
It  is  only  an  hour  or  two  since  I  read  it  to  my 
wife.  [Expressions  of  surprise,  doubt,  bewilder- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  audience.]  I  read  it  in 
print.  It  is  from  an  article  in  a  magazine  which 
I  have  at  home.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
lecturer  is  a  thief."  When  the  hubbub  this 
remark  excited  had  toned  down,  I  said,  "  My 
friend,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  "  He  nodded 
assent.  "  Is  the  man  who  steals  from  himself 
a  thief  ?  "  The  answer  was,  "  Of  course  not."  I 
then  spoke  to  the  audience  thus  :  "  My  friend 
told  you  the  truth.  My  peroration  was  taken 
— I  cannot  say  stolen — from  the  article  in  question 
But  as  I  happen  to  be  the  author  of  that  article, 
there  is  not  much  harm  done."  The  audience 
burst  into  Homeric  laughter,  in  which  my  would- 
be  executioner  heartily  joined.  But  I  have  taken 
care  ever  since  not  to  quote  from  my  articles 
unless  they  were  in  my  own  name. 

I  forget  whether  it  was  the  same  night  that  a 
man  raised  an  objection  touching  the  Gadarene 
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miracle,  on  the  ground  of  cruelty  to  the  swine. 
I  said  it  was  a  very  difficult  subject,  from  several 
points  of  view.  He  thought  I  was  fencing,  and 
shouted,  "  O,  never  mind  that !  Come  to  the 
point.  It's  the  cruelty  I  object  to."  I  replied, 
"  I  will  come  to  the  point  presently  if  you  will 
first  answer  me  one  question."  "  Oh,  I'll  answer 
you  right  enough,  but  be  quick  about  it."  "  My 
friend,  what  did  you  have  for  breakfast  this 
morning  ?  "  "  That's  no  business  of  yours,  but,  if 
you  must  know,  I  had  toast  and  tea  and  bacon." 
"  Bacon  !  "  I  exclaimed,  with  simulated  horror. 
"  Bacon  !  Wh&t  about  the  cruelty  to  pigs  ?  "  It 
was  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture.  But  the  arrowr 
went  home. 

It  is  a  difficult  little  point.  Yet  as  I  rank 
even  evil  spirits  higher  than  pigs,  I  would 
willingly  sacrifice  more  than  two  thousand  of 
the  latter  if  it  were  any  comfort  to  the  former. 

Of  adventures  of  this  period  the  following 
was  the  most  dramatic.  One  afternoon  I  had 
to  leave  early  for  an  appointment  some  seven 
miles  off.  As  I  was  rising  from  my  chair  I  hap- 
pened to  notice  a  pistol  which  had  been  given  me 
lying  on  the  table,  and,  obeying  what  seemed 
a  mere  caprice,  I  charged  it  and  slipped  it  into  my 
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pocket.  I  thought  no  more  about  it  till  it  was 
needed.  Eeturning  late  at  night,  I  passed  without 
suspicion  the  first  and  second  of  three  men.  As 
the  ground  was  soft  with  recent  rain  my  footfall 
made  little  noise,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the 
men  who  had  passed.  Still,  it  seemed  strange 
that,  listen  intently  as  I  might,  I  could  not  hear 
the  sound  of  their  steps.  I  did  not  turn  to 
see,  but  I  felt  sure  they  were  standing  still. 

Presently  I  caught  a  faint  noise  as  if  a 
stone  had  been  displaced,  and  guessed  that  they 
were  coming  for  me.  Quickening  my  steps,  I 
came  upon  the  third  man,  who,  pretending  to  be 
drunk,  was  staggering  about  on  the  road.  With 
a  quick  movement  I  managed  to  pass  him,  and 
then  took  to  my  heels.  T  was  in  almost  perfect 
training  at  the  time,  and  could,  I  think,  have 
left  them  far  behind  had  I  not  been  hindered  by 
a  heavy  overcoat,  umbrella  and  waterproof  over- 
shoes. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  the  pistol,  and  turn- 
ing and  drawing  it  out  in  one  movement,  shouted 
to  the  three  men,  who  were  now  ail  together, 
to  stop.  Instinctively  they  obeyed.  I  then  said, 
"  Look  here  !  [the  moon  was  shining  on  the  pistol, 
making  its  silver  mountings  glitter]  I  suppose 
your    object    is    robbery.     It    is    no    use  telling 
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you  that  I  am  not  worth  robbing.  You 
can  rob  me  if  you  like.  You  are  three  to  one, 
and  I  can't  manage  three  at  once.  There  is  just 
this  difficulty.  Before  I  am  robbed  I  shall  have 
shot  one  of  you  dead.  Settle  among  yourselves 
which  one  it  will  be.  I  would  shoot  you  all  with 
great  pleasure,  but  this  is  only  a  single-barrelled 
pistol,  not  a  revolver."  They  advanced  and  they 
retreated,  they  cursed  and  they  threatened,  they 
turned  this  way  and  that,  but  they  did  not  decide 
which  one  was  to  be  shot.  I  said,  "I  am  not 
going  to  wait  any  longer.  I  advise  you  not  to 
move  till  I  have  put  a  hundred  yards  between  us 
or  you  may  come  within  range  of  the  pistol. 
Better  still  if  you  decide  to  go  home .  Good-night." 
I  turned  and  ran  as  swiftly  as  my  encumbrances 
would  allow  me  without  being  "  blown." 

In  half  a  mile  or  so  they  had  tailed  off,  and, 
trusting  to  my  ears,  I  tried  to  regulate  my 
pace  by  that  of  the  one  nearest  me.  Once  he 
got  too  near,  and  I  had  to  send  him  back — 
with  the  pistol,  out  of  its  range.  He  followed 
me  for  two  miles,  hoping,  doubtless,  to  calch 
me  up  before  I  could  turn.  Then  I  reached 
a  toll-bar  and  got  through  the  turnstile.  When 
I  wheeled  round  he  was  standing  on  the  other 
side,    more  blown    than  I.     "  Hadn't  vou  better 
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go  back,"  I  said,  "  or  would  you  rather  wait  for 
the  contents  of  this?"  He  went  back.  But  I 
found  out  afterwards  that,  though  the  pistol 
was  charged  all  right,  I  had  forgotten  the  cap. 
It  was  as  well  I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time. 

Shortly  after,  two  of  my  brothers  came  to  see 
me,  and  I  hired  a  trap  in  which  to  give  them 
some  idea  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
second  day  we  had  to  cross  a  river  by  ferry  at  a 
point  where  the  water  was  some  twenty  feet  deep. 
On  our  way  some  gaily-dressed  young  women 
out  for  a  holiday  from  a  town  five  or  six  miles 
away  sprang  suddenly  across  the  road,  in  front 
of  our  vehicle,  shouting  and  laughing  and  waving 
their  hands.  The  horse  reared  and  bolted.  The 
way  to  the  ferry  was  a  very  gradual  descent,  and 
I  hoped  to  be  able  to  pull  the  horse  up  in  time. 
Some  roughness  in  the  road,  however,  pitched 
out  my  younger  brother,  who  was  seated  behind, 
and  this  seemed  to  excite  the  horse  to  greater 
speed. 

I  saw  within  a  few  yards  of  the  water  a 
post,  and  against  this  I  determined  to  dash  the 
horse.  So  I  said  to  my  brother  beside  me,  "  Clutch 
fast  for  your  life ;  I  am  going  to  kill  the  horse, 
and  it  will  need  all  your  strength  to  avoid  being 
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hurled  out."     Just  at  the  critical  moment   one 
of  the  reins  snapped,  and  all  the  strain  of   my 
pull  came  suddenly  on  the  other.     The    horse's 
head  came  round,  it  stumbled,  and  fell  on  to  the 
platform  of  the  ferry  within  a  dozen  feet  of  the 
river.     We  were,  though  prepared,  almost  flung 
out  of  the  trap.     Before  the  animal  could  make 
any  attempt  to  rise  the  ferryman  coolly  sat  down 
on  its  head.     I  sprang  out,  and  standing  between 
him   and   the    river   let   the  horse   get   up.     It 
trembled  all  over,  and  seemed  greatly  distressed. 
I  patted  its  neck,  and  stroked  its  face,  and  gently 
pulled    its    ears    and   cheered  it  with  whispered 
words  of  kindness  ;  and  it  soon  recovered.  Look- 
ing about  for  my  younger  brother,  I  found  him 
sitting  where  he  had  been  deposited.    His  clothes 
had  suffered  some  damage  and  he  was  very  un- 
willing to  get  up !     With  the  aid  of  an  overcoat 
we  managed    to    conceal    the  injured  part,  but 
when  we  had  crossed  it  was  necessary  to  drive 
into  the  town  to  obtain  a  change.    We  got  off 
very  well. 

My  next  adventure  was  in  Yorkshire.  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  impecunious  editor, 
who  borrowed  a  sovereign,  remarking,  in  emula- 
tion of  Sheridan  or  someone  else,  that  he  never 
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paid  his  debts.  "  If  my  creditors  bother  me,  they 
don't  deserve,  if  they  don't  bother  me  they  don't 
want,  to  be  paid."  I  lent  him  a  sovereign,  but 
bore  the  remark  in  mind.  Shortly  after  he  took 
me  in  his  trap  for  a  drive.  Coming  to  a  toll-bar, 
he  found  he  had  no  small  change.  He  asked  me 
to  pay,  but  I  shook  my  head.  He  then  handed 
me  a  sovereign  to  get  changed.  I  put  the  sover- 
eign in  my  pocket  and  paid  the  toll.  "  Why  do 
you  do  that  ? "  he  exclaimed.  "  Because  you 
never  pay  your  debts."  He  was  not  in  the  least 
annoyed.  On  the  contrary,  he  laughed  and 
laughed  till  his  pony  threatened  to  run  away. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  good  joke,  and  often  told  it 
as  a  very  rare  case  of  a  minister  outwitting  an 
editor.  When  the  drive  was  over,  he  asked  me 
to  go  with  him  some  day  soon  for  a  row  on  a 
reservoir  near,  where  he  had  secured  the  use  of 
a  boat. 

I  went.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  we  were 
both  too  indolent  to  do  much  rowing.  At  length 
I  asked  him  if  bathing  were  allowed.  He  said  it 
was  not  exactly  permitted,  but  that  if  I  chose  to 
go  in  no  one  would  say  anything.  I  was  a  little 
suspicious  of  his  intentions,  thinking  he  might 
want  that  sovereign  back;  but  reflecting  that 
there  were  only  a  few  coppers  in  my  pockets,  I 
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stripped  and  jumped  in.  The  water  was  colder 
than  I  expected,  but  for  a  little  I  disported  myself 
bravely.  Then  suddenly  I  was  seized  not  with 
cramp  but  with  a  deadly  sense  of  numbness  that 
threatened  to  rob  me  of  the  use  of  my  limbs.  I 
looked  round  and  saw  that  the  boat  was  farther 
off  than  the  shore.  I  made  for  the  latter,  not 
reflecting  that  it  consisted  of  a  wall  of  granite 
standing  high  out  of  the  water.  I  tried  all  I 
knew,  and  a  good  deal  I  didn't  know,  to  get  out. 
I  shouted  to  my  friend ;  but  either  he  didn't 
hear,  or  hearing,  did  not  understand.  I  sank 
several  times.  At  the  last  descent  my  foot  struck 
on  a  projecting  stone  below  water.  This  gave  me 
the  needed  purchase,  and  I  was  able  to  spring 
high  enough  into  the  air  to  fall  forward  on  my 
chest  and  drag  up  my  legs.  I  was  bleeding, 
but  triumphant  and  thankful.  My  clothes 
were  in  the  boat  and  the  editor,  who  had 
by  this  time  realised  that  something  was  wrong, 
had  begun  to  row  towards  me.  But  I  no  longer 
felt  exhausted ;  in  fact,  I  felt  an  extraordinary 
glow  of  life  and  health,  I  jumped  back  into 
the  reservoir  and  swam  to  meet  the  ap- 
proaching boat.  I  quickly  dressed,  sat  down, 
and  then — oblivion.  But  not  for  long.  When 
I  came  to,  my  friend  was  fastening  the  painter. 
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He  helped  me  out  of  the  boat  and  up  to  his 
own  house.  There  I  had  my  wounds  seen  to, 
and  there  I  passed  the  night. 

The  next  incident  is  hardly  worth  telling, 
except  as  showing  how  much  the  power  of  en- 
durance depends  on  being  prepared  by  previous 
training.  I  was  living  on  the  coast,  and  accus- 
tomed to  bathe  every  day,  Sundays  excepted. 
The  nook  I  selected  was  very  lonely,  and  was 
chosen  for  that  reason.  I  usually  bathed  in  a 
flowing  tide,  but  one  day  I  was  detained  by  some 
unexpected  duty,  and  the  tide  had  retreated  a 
good  way  when  I  arrived  at  the  usual  spot.  I 
undressed,  and  ran  quickly  down  the  shelving 
beach  into  the  sea.  It  was  late  in  October,  and 
very  cold,  but  that  did  not  prevent  me  from 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  swim.  I  don't  know 
how  long  I  had  been  in  the  water  when  I  noticed 
I  was  further  out  than  usual.  I  turned  and  swam 
lazily  towards  the  shore. 

Noticing  that  the  shore  seemed  no  nearer, 
I  put  on  steam.  Observing  no  difference  in 
the  result,  I  put  out  my  whole  strength,  but 
without  any  perceptible  decrease  of  the  distance. 
Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  for  some  reason 
or  another  I  could  not  get  in.    I  didn't  like  it, 
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but  turned  on  my  back  and  waited  till  I  was  rested. 
Then  I  swam  about  just  enough  to  keep  me  from 
growing  stiff  with  cold.  After  a  long  time 
the  tide  turned,  and  I  was  at  last  partly  driven, 
partly  rolled,  on  shore.  I  was  stiff  and  sore,  and 
could  do  little  more  than  crawl  to  the  place  where 
my  clothes  were.  When  I  was  able  to  consult 
a  watch,  I  found  I  had  been  over  six  hours  in 
the  sea. 

I  have  been  haunted  long  by  the  memory  of  a 
case  in  which  I  failed  to  act  with  promptness, 
and  the  dread  of  ever  again  failing  in  that  way, 
has  been  perhaps  the  greatest  fear  I  have  known . 
I  was  in  lodgings ;  I  was  suffering  from  neuralgia 
and  slept  badly.  In  the  night,  I  thought  I  heard 
a  cry  in  the  street,  listened  intently,  and,  listening, 
fell  asleep.  Again  the  sound,  and  I  started  up, 
only  again  to  fall  asleep.  In  the  early  morning 
I  went  out,  wondering  whether  anything  had 
really  happened,  or  whether  it  was  all  a  dream. 
Before  I  had  walked  many  yards  I  came  on  a 
pool  of  blood.  I  stood  horrified,  and  horribly  self- 
condemned.  On  inquiry  I  learned  that  a  police 
man  had  been  all  but  murdered  by  a  burglar 
whom  he  was  attempting  to  arrest.  I  charged 
myself  with  being  a  miserable  coward,  perhaps 
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not  quite  justly.  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  some  day 
when  I  meet  that  policeman  in  the  other  world, 
but  I  have  not  yet  forgiven  myself. 

I  wish  to  add  another  case,  one  in  which  I 
did  act  promptly.  But  as  it  was  a  purely  selfish 
business,  it  does  not  tell  much  to  my  credit.  One 
door  of  my  sitting-room  opened  directly  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  garden  beyond  which  was  an 
iron  paling.  One  evening  my  landlady  had  gone 
out,  and,  contrary  to  her  custom,  left  the  back 
door  unlocked.  While  reading,  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  hear  steps  approaching,  and  still  more 
surprised  when  two  men  came  in  by  the  inner 
door  without  so  much  as  a  pretence  of  knocking. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  at  once  they  were  "  bad 
men,"  and  knew  I  should  need  all  my  wits  about 
me.  They  told  me  they  wished  to  be  hawkers,  and 
wanted  me  to  endorse  an  application  for  a  licence, 
stating  that  they  were  of  good  character  and 
personally  known  to  me.  I  mildly  objected  that 
I  had  never  seen  them  before.  They  said  that  did 
not  matter,  and,  very  significantly,  it  was  easy  to 
write  my  name  and  they  would  take  good  care 
I  did.  "  Oh,"  responded  I  good-humouredly,  "if 
I  must  I  must."  Then  to  one  of  them,  "  Please 
hand  me  the  pen  and  ink  you  will  find  on  the 
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table  behind  you  "  ;  to  the  other,  "  AVould  you 
mind  opening  the  garden  door,  as  the  night  is 
close?"  They  both  obeyed.  The  instant  the  door 
was  open  I  sprang  between  them,  hurled  the  one 
into  the  garden,  and  wheeled  to  grapple  with  the 
other. 

But  the    other,  seeing   what    had    happened 
to  his  companion,   turned  and  lied  by  the  way 
he  had  come.    I  resumed  my  reading.    Almost 
directly,  my  landlady  returned,  and,  on  learning 
what  had  occurred,  was  very  vexed  with  herself 
for  not  having  locked  the  door.     While  talking, 
we  heard  a  groan  in  the  garden.     I  sprang  out, 
and  found  the  fellow  whom  I  had  despatched 
into  the  open,  leaning  up  against  the  railing  in  a 
very   peculiar   position.    He  was   spiked,   as   he 
supposed.     The  fact  was   the   point  had   barely 
pierced  the  skin,  but  he  thought  it  had  gone 
right  through,   from  under  the  chin   upwards, 
and  dared  not  move  his  head.    I  lifted  him  off, 
carried  him  into  the  room,  washed  off  the  little 
blood  there  was,  put  on  a  bit  of  sticking-plaster, 
gave  him  some  money  and,  parson- like,  a  lecture, 
and  packed  him  off.      Perhaps  I  had  been  a  little 
too  energetic ;  but  if  you  have  to  pitch  a  man  out 
at  once,  you  cannot  measure  the  exact  distance 
he  is  to  go. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  add  many  stories  of 
another  kind,  stories  of  conversion  and  of  back- 
sliding ;  of  heroic  holiness  and  of  desperate 
abandonment;  of  saintly  devotion  and  horrible 
hypocrisy.  But  as  these  are  found  in  abundance 
in  all  honest  Methodist  biographies,  it  has  not 
seemed  necessary  to  give  examples  here.  I  turn 
now  to  the  next  great  change  in  my  life. 
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CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER  I. 

INTERLUDE. 

I  naturally  begin  the  story  of  my  new  life  with 
some  account  of  the  interval  between  the  summer 
of  1871  and  the  spring  of  1872.  A  relative,  Bev. 
John  Edwards,  M.A.,  rector  of  Bradford  -  cum  - 
Beswick,  Manchester,  and  a  friend,  Dr.  Crans- 
wick,  the  vicar  of  Staley,  in  Cheshire,  introduced 
me  to  Dr.  Eraser,  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The 
Bishop  asked  me  a  good  many  questions,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  he  found  me  very  ignorant. 
Nevertheless,  he  accepted  me  as  a  candidate  for 
Holy  Orders,  but  intimated  that  he  should  re- 
quire me  to  stand  high  on  the  list  of  those  who 
passed  his  examination  in  September.  Here  is  a 
fragment  of  the  conversation  : 

"I  am  willing,  sir,  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, if  you  wish  it,"  I  said. 

"  Let  me  see.    What  age  are  you  ?    You  stated 
it  in  your  letter,  but  I  have  forgotten." 
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"  Thirty-two,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  I  ani  afraid  I  can  hardly  take  the 
responsibility  of  advising  you  to  withdraw  from 
your  evidential  work  for  three  or  four  years.  I 
know  something  of  what  you  have  been  doing, 
and  you  have  straightforwardly  said  that  you 
have  no  intention  of  giving  it  up.  Candidates," 
he  added,  with  that  wonderful  smile  of  his  which 
charmed  the  heart  out  of  everyone  that  met  him, 
"  don't  often  dictate  to  the  bishop  the  terms  of 
their  acceptance.  But  you  have  told  me  that 
you  cannot  give  the  work  up." 

"That  is  true,  my  lord." 

"I  think  you  are  right.  I  do  not  myself 
believe  much  in  controversy.  It  usually  does 
more  harm  than  good.  But  your  case  is  excep- 
tional and,  save  that  I  am  not  sure  that  even  in 
your  hands  formal  debate  is  desirable,  you  ought, 
I  think,  to  go  on  with  your  work.  But  going  to 
a  University  would  stop  it,  and  that  for  a  long 
time." 

"  There  remains  the  theological  college,  sir. 
That  need  not  take  more  than  two  years." 

"  I  cannot  advise  that  either.  It  is  just  in 
what  the  theological  colleges  teach  that  you  are 
strongest ;  it  is  in  what  you  would  get  at  the 
University  you  are  weakest.    If  I  do  not  advise 
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the  latter,  I  cannot  recommend  the  former. 
No.  I  will  not  take  you  from  your  work  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  accept  you  as  a 
candidate.  You  will  know  from  what  has  passed 
what  points  you  need  most  to  look  up.  You 
have  got,  I  understand,  a  nomination  to  a 
curacy.  You  can  come  up  for  examination  in 
September." 

But  in  September  I  was  down  with  "  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain."  The  strain  of  preparation 
for  the  new  ministry,  following  upon  a  time  of 
almost  incessant  lecturing  and  debating,  and, 
what  was  harder  than  either,  perpetual  private 
conversations  with  doubters,  proved  more  than 
even  my  great  strength  could  bear.  I  had  taken 
lodgings  at  Staley,  to  be  near  my  friend,  the  vicar, 
and  to  avail  myself  of  his  invaluable  help  in  study, 
my  wife  meanwhile  residing  with  her  father. 
Whether  the  doctor  misjudged  my  illness  I  do  not 
know,  but  for  six  days  I  was  kept  on  milk  and 
soda-water,  though  most  of  the  time  I  was  pain- 
fully hungry.  I  suspected  that  the  half-delirious 
state  in  which  the  time  was  passed  was  owing 
to  insufficiency  of  food.  On  the  seventh  day, 
I  said  to  my  brother,  who  had  come  to  look 
after  me  (my  wife  was  herself  ill  at  the  time  and 
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the  news  of  niy  condition  was  kept  from  her), 
"Ned,  take  me  into  Manchester;  I  must  see 
another  doctor." 

"  My  dear  Alick,  it  would  be  madness.  You 
are  as  weak  as  a  baby." 

"  I  dare  say.  I  am  exhausted  by  want  of  food, 
and  if  I  am  another  day  without  it  I  shall  never 
eat  again .  So  if  you  dare  not  give  me  any  without 
medical  advice,  take  me  into  Manchester,  and  ask 
Dr.  William  Smith  whether  I  may  eat.  Also, 
pack  up  all  we  need,  for  I  am  not  coming  back." 

He  yielded  and  took  me  into  Manchester. 
How  we  got  there  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  I  was  an  infinite  anxiety  to  my  brother. 
But  somehow  he  got  me  to  the  train,  and  in  due 
time  to  Dr.  William  Smith.  When  the  doctor 
looked  at  me  and  felt  my  pulse,  he  said  to  my 
brothei*,  "  I  can't  imagine  how  you  got  him  here ! 
Hoav  long  is  it  since  he  had  any  food  ?  "  "  Except 
milk  and  soda-water,  he  has  had  nothing  for  seven 
days."  His  face  was  a  study,  and  he  muttered 
something  I  did  not  hear.  It  was  evident  enough 
that  he  was  angry,  but  with  what  he  did  not  say. 
But  he  ordered  me  something  to  eat  forthwith, 
said  that  for  a  few  days  the  food  was  to  be  light, 
after  which  I  was  to  follow  my  fancy  ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  was  able  I  was  to  travel,  on  foot  as  much  as 
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possible,  until  I  could  sleep  the  night   through. 
Until  then,  I  was  not  to  be  crossed. 

We  went  to  my  mother's  house  in  Liverpool, 
and  stayed  there  a  few  days.    Then  one  morning, 
I  said  to  my  brother,  "  Pack  up  the  knapsacks, 
and  let  us  be  off."    He  naturally  asked  "  Where  ?  " 
"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.     Here,  take  my 
purse  and  be  paymaster."    When  we  were  ready 
to  start,  I  turned  and  said  to  my  mother,  "  Mother, 
dear,  let   there  be  something   ready  to  eat  this 
day  three  weeks,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening." 
I  threw  my  arms  round  her,  clasped  her  to  my 
heart,  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  was  off. 
I  said,  "  Ned,  we'll  take  the  first  'bus  that  passes. 
It  really  doesn't  matter  where  we  go."    The  'bus 
took  us  to  the  landing  stage  ;  a  boat  was  getting 
up  steam,  and  we  went  aboard.    It  was  going 
to  Ehyl,  whence  we  walked  to  Abergele.     There 
we  passed  the  night. 

Next  morning  we  walked  to  Conway  and 
passed  an  hour  in  going  over  the  castle,  linger- 
ing long  on  the  walls,  where  one  of  those 
incidents  that  seem  indispensable  to  me  oc- 
curred. Without  warning  I  fainted.  My  poor 
old  Ted  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  was  in  such 
a  position  as  to  test  his  power  of  making  up  his 
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mind.  If  I  chanced  to  move  in  his  absence 
it  was  just  as  likely  I  should  tnmble  outside 
as  inside.  But  if  he  did  not  go  off  and  get 
some  restorer,  there  was  no  telling  when 
I  should  recover,  if  at  all.  At  last,  he  started 
and  ran,  returning  to  find  me  still  motionless. 
He  poured  some  whisky  into  my  mouth,  and  the 
potent  spirit  to  which  I  was  all  unused  brought 
me  up  with  a  turn.  After  the  faint,  in  which 
I  seemed  "  to  have  thrown  something  off,"  I  felt- 
much  better.  We  then  took  a  small  boat,  I  rowing, 
my  brother  steering,  the  boatman  looking  on. 
Arrived  at  Llandudno  we  went  for  a  walk  round 
the  great  Orme's  Head.  And  then  to  supper 
and  bed. 

I  tired  at  once  of  the  place.  Next  morning 
we  strolled  to  the  station,  intent  on  taking  the  first 
train  we  could  catch  in  whatever  direction. 
We  were  deposited  at  Holyhead,  and  we  crossed 
to  Dublin.  The  same  evening  I  took  by  myself 
a  fifteen'  miles  walk ;  the  next  morning  I  went  on 
foot  to  Bray.  Returning,  walked  about  Dublin, 
but  was  too  restless  to  be  interested  for  long  in 
anything.  Next  day  it  was  the  same,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next.  At  last,  I  said  to  my  brother 
the  words  he  was  always  waiting  for — "  Pack  up." 
He  called  a  car  and  said  to  the  driver,  "  Nearest 
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railway  station."  The  man  stared.  "  Which  of 
them,  sir  ?  "  "  The  nearest,  did  yon  not  hear  ?  " 
said  Ned  good-hnmonredly.  The  man  grinned 
and  drove  off,  but  whether  it  was  the  nearest 
he  took  us  to  may  be  open  to  doubt.  So  we 
said  good-bye  to  Dublin,  in  which  the  only  inter- 
esting object  I  saw  was  the  large  number  of 
beautiful  women  in  the  theatre. 

The  train  was  going  west.  We  stopped  at 
Athlone,  and  I  tried  to  tire  myself  with  hard 
rowing  on  the  Shannon,  much  to  the  amazement 
of  our  dear  old  boatman,  who,  of  course,  told  us 
he  was  descended  from  the  kings  of  Connaught. 
We  suspended  our  judgment  on  the  question 
until  we  were  done  with  his  services.  When  he 
absolutely  refused  to  take  a  penny  more  than 
the  sum  per  day  we  had  agreed  upon,  we  were 
inclined  to  credit  his  story.  But  when  his  wife 
almost  grabbed  at  the  extra  sum  the  husband 
had  declined,  we  concluded  he  had  married 
beneath  him. 

Again  any  train  to  anywhere.  It  happened 
to  be  going  to  Galway.  Arrived  there,  I  went  for 
a  few  miles  stretch,  and  then  looked  into  several 
public-houses  to  see  if  the  barmaids  had  the 
wonderful  Spanish  beauty  I  had  heard  about: 
saw  some  of  it,  and  it  was  good  to  see  :  went  for 
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another  walk,  and  listened  to  the  moaning  of  the 
sea :  prayed  as  hard  for  tiredness  as  perhaps  any- 
body ever  prayed  for  Heaven.     But  none  came. 

Ted  lounged,  being  pretty  well  worn  out  by 
his  office  of  bear-leader.  I  went  off  for  long 
walks  here  and  there  in  the  hope  of  getting  tired 
enough  to  sleep.  At  last  "  Pack  up."  This  time 
by  tourist  car  to  Clifden,  some  forty  miles.  At 
least  Ted  went  by  car,  I  walked.  I  bet  half  a- 
sovereign  with  myself  that  I  would  beat  it,  and 
I  did.  I  transferred  the  half  sovereign  from  one 
pocket  to  another,  and  regarded  it  as  money 
honourably  won,  to  be  spent  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Mr.  H.,  a  young  convert  from  Quakerism  to 
High  Churchism,  inferred  from  something  he 
accidentally  overheard  me  saying  to  my  brother 
that  I  was  short  of  money,  and  told  me  that 
he  had  had  a  telegram  cutting  short  is  tour 
and  must  at  once  return  to  London.  In  con- 
sequence, he  had  some  thirty  pounds  more 
than  he  needed,  and  would  gladly  lend  me 
that  sum.  I  laughed  and  told  him  I  should 
be  always  short  of  money,  if  it  was  left  in  my 
care;  that  my  brother  was  purse-bearer,  and 
what  he  had  overheard  only  meant  that  I  wanted 
to  have  a  little  more  in  my  pocket.     I  thanked 
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him  warmly,  and  told  him  I  should  not  forget 
the  incident.  Nor  did  I.  I  remembered  it  long 
years  after,  when  I  met  a  young  fellow  in  Scotland 
who  had  got  into  a  fix.  I  got  him  out  of  it,  and 
he  honourably  repaid  the  loan. 

At  Clifden,  remembering  my  former  experience 
of  the  sea,  I  thought  it  probable  I  should  get  tired 
if  I  went  for  a  swim  and  stayed  a  long  time  in  the 
water.  So,  without  saying  how  long  I  intended 
to  remain,  I  proposed  to  Ned  to  join  me.  He  stayed 
with  me  for  about  an  hour ;  he  had  had  enough, 
I  remained  four  hours.  I  told  him  that  he  was 
like  a  hen  that  had  hatched  a  duckling,  and 
watched  its  performances  in  the  water  with  great 
anxiety.  At  last,  I  came  ashore  and  returned  to 
the  hotel;  I  went  straight  to  bed — dead  beat — 
at  six  o'clock,  and  slept  till  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  When  I  awoke,  I  could  hardly 
get  out  of  bed.  I  was  tired  at  last.  We  visited 
several  towns,  and  other  places  of  interest,  and 
then  home.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  without 
the  slightest  intention  on  our  part,  we  got  back 
to  my  mother's  house  a  few  minutes  before  7 
p.m.  exactly  three  weeks  from  the  day  we  left, 
and  found  a  meal  ready  for  us.  Though  I  had 
spoken  in  jest,  to  our  great  comfort  Mother  had 
taken  it  in  earnest. 
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I  rejoined  my  wife  and  visited  several  places 
in  Yorkshire,  settling  down  at  Huddersfield,  until 
after  the  lapse  of  four  months  I  was  allowed  again 
to  study.  I  returned  to  Staley,  and  worked 
some  sixteen  hours  a  day,  as  I  had  only  six  weeks 
in  which  to  complete  my  preparation.  The  two 
or  three  days  before  the  examination  began  1 
refused  to  look  at  a  book,  or  to  recall  mentally 
anything  I  had  learned. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  came.  As  I  entered 
the  room,  I  suppose  I  became  frightened.  I 
reached  the  seat  assigned  me,  and  then  for  an 
hour  all  was  blank.  I  did  not  lose  consciousness, 
but  I  could  not  see.  I  leaned  my  head  on  my 
hand  and  waited.  I  don't  remember  how  long 
I  had  been  seated  when  the  examination  began. 
When  I  recovered  my  sight,  I  noticed  that  the 
other  candidates  had  written  a  good  deal.  I  was 
older  than  most  of  them,  and  a  quick  writer, 
so  I  set  to  work  to  make  what  speed  I  might. 
But  when  my  uncle,  whose  guest  I  was,  asked 
me  how  I  had  done,  I  could  only  say  I  had  little 
hope  of  passing,  but  that  if  I  did  it  would  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  second  day  I  felt  I  was  doing  a  shade  better, 
and  began  to  have  a  livelier  hope.    Then  when 
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I  recalled  what  the  Bishop  had  told  me — i.e.  that 
as  I  was  older  than  the  others  I  must  pass  high 
up  in  the  list,  my  heart  failed  me  and  I  again 
hecamc  temporarily  blind.  But,  happily,  not  for 
long.  Though  hope  vanished,  courage  returned, 
and  I  determined  to  struggle  on  to  the  last 
question. 

When  the  turn  of  the  viva  voce  Greek  came 
I  was  a  little  cheered  by  Mr.  Pearson  (the 
examiner)  telling  me  that  if  I  did  as  well  in 
other  subjects  as  I  had  just  done  with  him, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  I  should  get  through. 
I  said,  gloomily,  "  Even  if  I  get  through,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  turned  back  at 
the  last  moment."  He  looked  surprised  and 
asked  why.  "  Because  I  felt  bound,  in  my  ex- 
amination paper,  to  say  that  I  regarded  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  as  a  compromise,  that  I 
could  not  assent  without  reserve  to  the  seven- 
teenth, and  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  look  on 
the  minatory  clauses  of  the  so-called  Athanasian 
Creed  as  scriptural,  or  just."  He  said  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  I  don't  think  the  Bishop  or  his  chaplains 
will  turn  you  back  for  that." 

The  examination  over,  and  a  little  time  elapsed, 
a  grand-nephew  of  Archbishop  Sumner  came 
to  me  and  whispered,  "  You  have  passed  first ! " 
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I  said,  reproachfully,  "It  is  cruel,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  chaff  me.  You  must  mean 
last."  Soon  after  I  was  called  in  to  have  a  private 
interview  with  the  Bishop.  "  Well,  Mr.  Harrison," 
he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  you  are  Gospeller." 
I  bowed  but  said  nothing:,  for  I  really  did  not 
know  what  "gospeller"  meant — whether  it  was 
something  good  or  something  middling.  That  it 
was  not  something  bad  I  knew,  partly  from  its 
association  with  the  Gospel,  partly  from  the 
Bishop's  saying  he  was  glad.  He  added,  "  The 
only  thing  not  quite  satisfactory  is  your  sermon, 
greatly  to  my  surprise."  I  ventured  to  say,  "My 
lord,  may  I  ask  what  was  the  matter  with  my 
sermon?"  "Well,"  he  replied,  "I  really  don't 
know,  for  I  have  not  read  it.  But  my  chaplains 
say  it  is  far  over  the  heads  of  a  Shuttleworth 
congregation— people  to  whom  you  are  goiug  to 
minister."  "My  lord,"  I  answered,  "it  was  not 
intended  for  a  Shuttleworth  congregation.  It 
was  intended  for  your  lordship."  He  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect,  "  You  have  me  there,"  and 
laughed  heartily. 

I  may  add  that  for  counsel,  reproof,  or 
encouragement,  a  truer  friend  there  could  not 
be.  The  last  letter  I  had  from  him  was 
six   days   before   his   death.     In   it  was    a  line 
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of  deep  but  unconscious  pathos.  He  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  fatal  clot  of  blood,  that  he  was  like 
a  man  on  whom  sentence  of  death  had  been 
pronounced,  but  who  did  not  know  when 
the  sentence  would  be  carried  out.  Alas  !  it  was 
not  many  days  thence. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

IN    OEDEES. 

I  went  to  Shuttleworth,  a  hill  parish  a  mile  or  so 
above  Bamsbottoni  to  the  right  of  the  line  going 
towards  Bacup,  which  is  the  head  of  the  Bossen- 
dale  Yalley.  I  was  very  happy  in  my  relations 
with  my  dear  old  vicar,  though  he  was  consider- 
ably "  behind  the  times."  He  did  not  much  care 
to  preach  ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  was  happier  in  the 
pulpit  than  at  the  prayer  desk.  For  I  had  no 
"  singing  voice,"  and  I  thought  it  well  the  service 
should  be  sung.  The  vicar  however,  strenuously 
objected  to  anything  of  the  kind,  and,  happily  for 
me,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  read  the 
prayers  and  preach  as  a  rule,  and  that  he  would 
take  the  service  just  when  he  felt  inclined,  which 
was  not  often.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  very 
fond  of  visiting,  which,  after  all,  is  better  than 
anything  else  for  keeping  people  straight  and  for 
maintaining  the  attendance  at  public  worship. 
He  paid  me  at  the  rate  of  £100  a  year, 
and    allowed     me    to    lecture    as    much    as    I 
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pleased  on  week-days.  It  was  an  arrangement 
that  suited  me  very  well.  I  managed,  neverthe- 
less, to  do  a  good  deal  of  visiting.  The  people 
were  very  kind  to  ns,  and  my  wife  and  I 
were  very  glad  to  get  as  much  amongst  them 
as  possible. 

It  was  hardly,  however,  a  representative  parish 
even   for  those  days,    as    I    was    to    find    out 
later.     I    very    soon    discovered    that    whatever 
my  future  place  in  the  Church  of  England  might 
be,  it  could  not  possibly  be  with  the  Evangelical 
Party    as    represented    in    Shuttleworth    parish. 
The   Methodist  New   Connexion  had  taught  me 
to  hold  the  Sacraments  in  great  reverence.    In 
Shuttleworth,  Holy  Communion  was  administered 
very  perfunctorily  once  a  quarter,  and  was  at- 
tended with  no  "  ceremony."    The  wine  was  kept 
in  a  bottle  under  the  Holy  Table,  and  poured 
direct  into  the  cup.    If  too  much  was  poured  out, 
the  remainder  was  not  consumed  by  clergy  and 
communicants,  but  poured  back  into  the  bottle. 
I  did  not  find  fault  with  the  north  position.     I 
did  not  know  any  better.     But  I  was  shocked  by 
the  way  in   which   Holy   Communion  was  ad- 
ministered, and  with  the  scant  respect  in  which 
it  was  held.    In  the  body  I  had  left,  no  such 
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indifference  would  have  been  tolerated.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  ministers  held  convictions  much 
more  nearly  approaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eeal  Presence  than  anything  I  met  with  in  the 
Evangelical  Party.  I  was  grieved,  and  sorely 
disappointed. 

Then  as  to  Holy  Baptism  there  was  an  in- 
difference still  more  pronounced.  It  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  most  casual  way,  and  no  kind 
of  self-reproach  seemed  to  accompany  its  neglect. 
In  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  haptisni  was 
solemnly  administered.  Many  of  the  ministers 
held  a  view  of  it  hardly  distinguishable,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  from  that  of  Baptismal  Be- 
generation. 

Then  all  the  Evangelicals  whom  I  met  at  that 
time,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Dr.  Cranswick, 
vicar  of  Staley,  my  dear  friend,  who  had  been 
himself  a  Methodist,  were  staunch  Calvinists. 
Though  I  knew  from  reading  that  the  majority 
belonged  to  that  sect,  I  had  no  idea  that  nearly 
all  did.  The  result  was  that  had  it  not  been  for 
my  new  conscience  of  schism  I  would  have  asked 
my  old  friends  to  take  me  back.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  was  as  little  in  love  with  Borne  as  I 
was  with  Geneva.  I  had  not  yet  come  in 
contact    with    any    specimen    of    the    splendid 
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Churchnianship,  afterwards  frequently  inet,  which 
results  from  the  union  of  all  that  is  best  in 
Methodist  fervour  with  all  that  is  purest  in  "  high  " 
doctrine.  As  it  was,  I  felt  rather  lonely.  And 
now,  after  thirty  years  of  glad  hard  work,  I  am 
rather  lonely  once  again.  For,  I  confess,  I  am 
frightened.  Eecent  developments  in  connection 
with  the  "  English  Church  Union  "  have  "  scared  " 
me  away  from  the  High  Church  Party,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  the  Broad  Church  has  any 
distinctively  Christian  Creed  at  all,  and  the 
Evangelicals  as  a  whole  have  hardly  as  yet 
sufficiently  freed  themselves  from  Anti-Catholic 
prejudices.  Yet,  thank  God,  I  know  that,  amidst 
all  these  diversities,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work, 
and  I  even  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  all 
parties  united  in  a  stronger  central  faith. 

Amongst  the  incidents  of  that  time  I  must 
mention  a  curious  freak  of  my  vicar's.  One 
Sunday  morning  he  followed  me  into  the  vestry, 
where  I  was  about  to  don  the  then  customary 
black  gown  and  said,  to  my  surprise,  "  I'm  going 
to  preach  myself  this  morning."  I  simply  replied, 
"  All  right,  vicar."  He  ascended  the  pulpit  and 
read  a  by  no  means  bad  sermon.     But,  a  pro  pan 
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of  nothing  the  sermon  contained,  he  suddenly 
paused  in  its  midst  and  said,  "  I  have  been  making 
your  wills  for  you  for  a  great  many  years.  I  hear 
there  is  a  lawyer  come  to  Banisbottom.  For  the 
future  you  may  go  to  him.  I  won't  make  any 
more."  Then  he  went  on  with  his  reading  and 
finished  his  sermon. 

Shortly  after,  I  was  invited  to  preach  Sunday 
School  sermons  at  a  church  some  miles  off,  and 
as  the  vicar  approved  I  did  so.  But,  as  the 
vicar  was  about  to  take  his  annual  holiday,  it 
had  to  be  on  condition  that  the  curate  should 
come  and  take  my  place.  As  the  railway  was 
not  good,  he  came  on  horseback. 

Near  a  toll-bar  he  lost  his  sermon,  without 
knowing  it.  Arrived  at  church,  all  went  well 
till  sermon  time.  Then  he  went  into  the  vestry 
to  put  on  the  black  gown,  and  sought  his  sermon. 
But,  of  course,  the  sermon  was  not  forthcoming. 
He  put  his  head  out  of  the  vestry  into  the  church 
and  made  frantic  signals  to  the  verger,  the  choir 
and  congregation  the  while  singing  the  usual 
hymn  before  sermon.  The  verger  went  to  the 
vestry,  and  the  clergyman  asked  him  to  go  to 
my  wife  and  get  her  to  find  one  of  my  sermons. 
My  wife  had  to  reply  :  "  There  are  plenty  of  my 
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husband's  sermons  at  home,  but  no  one  can  read 
them  except  himself."  By  this  time  the  hymn 
was  over,  but  my  brother-in-law,  a  splendid 
musician,  seeing  the  clergyman  had  not  yet  re- 
turned to  the  church,  extemporised  something 
on  the  organ,  which  kept  the  congregation 
quiet. 

Once  more  the  head  appeared  and  beckoned 
this  time  to  the  vicar's  housekeeper.   She  entered 
the  vestry.    "  Can  you  find  me  a  sermon  of  the 
vicar's  ?  "    "  I  am  afraid  not,  sir  ;  I  fear  he  has 
locked  them  all  away.    But  I'll  try."    Presently, 
she    returned    triumphant.     She    had    found    a 
sermon.    The  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  the 
organ  stopped,  and  the  congregation  prepared  to 
listen.     But  guess  their  astonishment  when  they 
heard  words  to  the  following  effect :    "  I  have 
known   our   dear   departed   friend   for   the   last 
twenty  years.    To  speak  of  his  many  virtues  is 
unnecessary,  for  you  all  knew  him.    To  speak  of 
his  interest  in  the  parish  would  be  to  give  the 
history  of  this  Church  ever  since  I  have  been 
vicar,"  etc.  etc.     The  congregation  could  keep 
their   faces  no  longer.     A  "loud   smile"  rustled 
through  the  church,  but  the  preacher  continued 
to  the  end  apparently  unconscious  both  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  he  was  reading  and  of  the 
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congregation's  amusement.  It  so  happened  that 
the  previous  Sunday  my  vicar  had  preached  the 
same  discourse  (it  was  a  funeral  sermon),  and  it 
had  been  left  out  simply  because,  in  preparation 
for  his  departure  on  his  holiday  on  Monday,  he 
had  locked  all  other  of  his  literary  treasures  away 
on  the  preceding  Saturday.  When  I  came  back 
and  heard  the  story  I  was  greatly  amused.  But 
my  amusement  turned  to  chagrin  ere  long.  For 
my  kind  friends,  the  Dissenters,  chaffed  me  un- 
mercifully about  it  as  long  as  I  was  in  the  parish, 

The  incident  was,  no  doubt,  at  once  amusing 
and  regrettable.  But  it  proves  nothing  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  written  and  extempore 
sermons.  I  think  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
much  in  favour  of  the  former,  if  the  preacher 
will  only  write  and  read  as  if  he  were  speaking. 
For  myself,  I  cannot  read  my  own  productions. 
A  fatal  tendency  to  self-ridicule  renders  it 
impossible.  In  extempore  preaching  self -con- 
sciousness vanishes.  In  reading,  whenever  I  put 
a  point  satisfactorily,  a  mocking  voice  whispers 
in  my  ear,  "There,  old  fellow,  you  have  done 
that  well !  "  If  I  read  with  appropriate  fervour, 
if  my  tones  indicate  my  appreciation  of  the 
sentiment    to   which  I  am    giving    expression, 
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I    hear  quite    distinctly  the  voice   saying,  "  Ha 
ha  !   patting  yourself  on  the  back,  are  you  ?  " 

In  my  case,  weakness  of  memory  for  words 
prevents  me  learning  sermons  by  heart. 
But  surely  that  is  the  best  way  for  those  who 
so  master  the  art  as  to  be  able  to  speak  their 
committed-to-memory  sermons  and  addresses  as 
if  they  sprang  impromptu  to  their  lips.  If  you 
doubt  this,  listen  to  the  Bishop  of  Bipon  or  Dean 
Hole,  and  you  will  doubt  no  longer.  Besides, 
some  self-direction  is  to  be  exercised  by  our  people 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  they  ought  to  endeavour 
to  appreciate  written  and  read  sermons  as  being 
the  best  the  average  preacher  can  compass.  To 
expect  every  man  to  be  a  Hole  or  a  Carpenter 
is  absurd. 

All  the  time  I  could  spare  was  given  to  prepara- 
tion for  priest's  orders.  Our  two  children  were 
taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  and  one  had,  of  course, 
to  take  one's  turn  at  nursing.  But  study  by  day 
and  nursing  by  night  do  not  always  agree,  as 
I  discovered  when  precisely  three  hundred  little 
old  women,  as  vividly  seen  as  I  now  see  the 
paper  on  which  I  write,  came  dancing  into 
my  room,  unto  my  bed,  and,  one  of  them, 
on  the  tip  of  my  nose.     I  ventured  to  address 
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them  in  a  tone  of  mild  remonstrance,  where- 
upon they  were  mightily  offended  and  trooped 
angrily  away. 

They  were  succeeded  by  Edward  the  Fourth 
and  twelve  abbots.  The  king  wore  a  black 
velvet  mantle,  fastened  at  the  throat  with  a 
diamond  clasp.  His  eyes  were  black  and  brilliant, 
his  beard  was  black  and  shiny,  also  short  and 
pointed.  I  addressed  to  his  majesty  a  polite 
inquiry  touching  the  state  of  his  health,  whereat 
he  proved  himself  as  peppery  as  the  little  old 
women  had  done.  With  rather  more  dignity 
but  little  less  haste  he  stalked  out  of  the  room, 
his  haughty  head  high  in  air,  followed  by  the 
abbots,  each  of  whom  seemed  to  copy  the  king 
more  absurdly  than  the  others. 

I  did  not  dream  this — I  assure  you  I  did 
not.  But,  alas,  for  the  incredulity  of  a  weary- 
ing world,  I  am  on  this  point  about  the  only 
believer  in  myself  in  existence !  However, 
there  is  one  mild  comfort.  No  one  has  yet 
told  me  he  had  "  seen  it  in  Punch."  Punch 
might  have  accounted  for  it,  but  then  I 
hadn't  had  any.  I  soon,  however,  rectified  that 
mistake.  Believe  me,  do,  please,  it  was  most 
unreally  real.  I  really  knew  at  the  time  it  was 
not  real.      It  is  true  1  was  in  bed,  but  I  was  sitting 
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up,  and  terribly  wide  awake.  But  when  Edward 
the  Fourth  and  his  abbots,  following  so  close 
on  the  three  hundred — I  didn't  count  them, 
but  I  knew  they  were  just  three  hundred — little  old 
women  had  shaken  me  to  pieces  with  silent 
laughter — silent  because  of  the  sick — I  gathered 
up  the  fragments,  and  went  softly  into  the  room 
where  my  wife  sat  with  the  children.  "  My 
beloved,"  said  I,  "my  brain  has  been  playing 
me  fantastic  tricks,"  and  I  told  her  all.  She 
was  sorry  and  doubly  anxious  now,  but  could 
not  refrain  from  quiet  laughter.  "  Dearest,"  said 
she,  "  if  you  will  watch  by  the  beds  for  a  while, 
I  will  make  you  some  gruel,  and  put  some  whisky 
in  it,  and  then  you  shall  go  back  to  bed  and  go 
to  sleep."  This  she  did,  and  I  followed  the  rest 
of  the  programme.  I  slept  for  eleven  hours, 
and  when  I  awoke  all  danger  of  a  breakdown 
was  past.  I  went  in  for  the  examination,  and 
was  ordained  priest. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject  I  have 
to  confess  that  my  first  sermon  as  a  minister  in 
the  Church  of  England  was  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  text.  It  was  preached  in 
Bradford-cum-Beswick  Parish  Church,  and  "  my 
uncle,  the  Rector,"  was  one  of  my  hearers.    It 
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contained  volleying  thunder  and  flashing  light- 
ning in  quantities  sufficient,  if  real,  to  seriously 
damage  the  building,  though  there  was  nothing 
about  either  in  the  words  I  had  read.  I  had 
taken  the  parable  of  the  two  builders,  one  choosing 
his  site  in  the  sand,  the  other  on  the  rock.  I 
took  them  both  to  the  seashore  and  treated  the 
congregation  to  a  great  description  of  the  rushing, 
roaring,  inrolling  waves,  washing  away,  in  de- 
lighted fury,  the  foundation  of  sand,  but  dashing 
vainly,  in  disappointed  rage,  against  the  founda- 
tion of  rock.  I  made  the  winds  moan  and  howl 
and  shriek,  and  blow  so  hard  that  it  was  a  wonder 
the  heads  of  the  hearers  could  retain  their  hair. 
If  I  was  not  "  intoxicated  by  the  exuberance 
of  my  own  verbosity"  (bad  taste,  bad  form,  Mr. 
Disraeli !),  I  exulted  and  revelled  in  noise.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  was  not  such  a  very  bad  sermon,  for 
I  was  in  deadly  earnest.  Said  my  uncle,  the 
Eector,  afterwards,  "Alexander"  —  whenever 
he  wished  to  be  impressive  it  was  Alexander, 
other  times  Alick,  sometimes  Sandy,  not  often, 
for  I  didn't  like  it,  as  it  seemed  somehow 
unduly  personal — "  Alexander,  you  gave  us  to- 
night a  grand,  not  to  say  grandiose,  sermou. 
It  was,  too,  a  moving  discourse,  though  I 
didn't  notice  any  one  go  out.      But  [O  monstrous 
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malefactor,  but!]  my  dear  boy,  you  didn't  study 
your  text.  In  it  there  is  no  thunder,  no  lightning, 
no  roaring  waves  of  the  sea.  The  scene  is  almost 
certainly  inland,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
two  builders  is  that  the  one  dug  down  till  he 
came  to  rock,  the  other  contented  himself  with 
the  sandy  surface  soil."  I  went  to  bed  a  humbler 
and  a  wiser  man. 

I  had  been  at  Shuttleworth  about  fifteen 
months  when  I  noticed  a  couple  of  rather  re- 
markable strangers  in  the  congregation  and  won- 
dered who  they  were.  I  ascertained  afterwards 
that  they  came  from  Waterfoot .  I  received  during 
the  week  an  invitation  to  preach  there,  but 
declined,  knowing  that  the  living  was  vacant 
and  not  wishing  to  be  a  preacher  on  trial.  The 
following  Sunday  I  preached  at  a  church  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away.  Among  the  con- 
gregation were  six  or  eight  gentlemen  from  Water- 
foot.  The  most  important  of  them  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  did  not  think  much  of  my  sermon, 
but  that  as  it  was  given  extempore  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  use  his  influence  on  my  behalf  should 
I  become  a  candidate.  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
learned  under  what  circumstances  that  sermon 
was  preached : — 
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To  reach  the  church  in  time  I  had  to 
leave  home  before  7  a.m.  When  I  got  to 
Ramsbottom,  rny  starting-point,  a  train  for 
Manchester  was  standing  in  the  station.  I  crossed 
the  line  behind  the  train,  as  mine  would  come  in 
on  the  other  side.  When  I  cleared  the  one  train 
I  found,  to  my  horror,  the  other  was  close  upon 
me.  There  was  not  time  to  turn  back.  I  leapt 
for  the  platform,  succeeded,  but  fell,  striking  one 
leg  sharply  against  the  edge,  but  managed  to  roll 
out  of  the  way  just  as  the  engine  passed.  The 
narrowness  of  the  escape,  the  shock  of  the  fall, 
and  the  pain  of  the  wounded  leg  upset  me,  but 
did  not  help  to  set  me  up.  The  porters  came  to 
my  aid,  and  between  them  got  me  into  the  train. 
An  extempore  sermon  could  hardly  go  well  under 
the  circumstances. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

WATEEFOOT. 

Pressed  to  become  a  candidate,  I  wrote  to  the 
Bishop.  He  replied  that  his  rule  was  to  require 
a  man  to  stay  two  years  in  his  first  curacy,  but  that 
he  would  make  an  exception  in  my  case.  It  would 
interfere  far  less  with  my  evidential  work  than 
any  other  parish  likely  to  be  available  soon,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  if  I  were  appointed. 
The  living  was  nominally  in  the  gift  of  three 
trustees.  But  one  had  recently  died ;  and  another, 
having  ceased  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood, 
took  no  other  part  in  the  election  than  to  confirm 
what  the  remaining  trustee  did.  I  was  appointed 
and  became  "  perpetual  curate." 

As  many  Churchmen  and  most  Noncon- 
formists take  this  to  mean  that  one  who  is 
appointed  must  be  always  a  curate,  it  may  be 
as  weU  to  explain.  Of  course  he  must  remain 
"  perpetual  curate "  until  he  resigns  or  dies, 
but  such  curacy  differs  from  an  ordinary 
living  only  in  that  he  must  give  up  "  surplice 
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fees  " — fees  received  for  marriages  and  funerals— 
to  the  incumbent  or  incumbents  of  the  parish 
or  parishes  out  of  which  his  has  been 
formed. 

In  the  case  of  Waterfoot  pieces  had  been  taken 
from  three  parishes — the  adjoining  one  of  New- 
church,  Eochdale,  nine  miles,  and  Bury,  ten  miles 
away.  As  there  was  no  graveyard,  there  were 
no  funeral  fees.  All,  therefore,  that  had  to  be 
done  was  to  get  the  three  incumbents  concerned 
formally  to  relinquish— they  had  done  this  prac- 
tically already — their  rights  to  marriage  fees, 
and  permit  the  conversion  of  the  perpetual  curacy 
into  a  titular  vicarage.  This  was  done,  and  1 
became  vicar  of  Waterfoot. 

It  was,  as  incumbent,  my  first  and  dearest 
parish.  For  twelve  years  I  went  in  and  out 
amongst  a  people  who  showed  us  the  most  ex- 
traordinary affection  and  kindness.  Everyone 
loved  my  wife,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  was  largely  for  her  sake  that  I  came  in  myself 
for  so  much  love.  For  I  tried  my  parishioners 
much  by  my  frequent  absences  on  evidential 
work,  and  I  was  not  of  the  ways  ecclesiastic  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed .  Moreover,  they 
got  from  me  none  of  the  Calvinism  that  might 
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have     made     me     acceptable     to    the     stricter 
sort. 

I  was  even  suspected  of  ritualistic  proclivities, 
and  the  vicar  of  an  adjacent  parish  went  so  far  as  to 
say  at  a  meeting  of  Orangemen  :  "  It  is  reported 
that  the  new  vicar  of  St.  James's  is  a  Eitualist, 
but  let  us  hope  it  is  not  true."  In  those  days  to 
have  a  surpliced  choir,  to  have  the  choir  turn 
to  the  East  at  the  Creed,  to  preach  in  the  surplice, 
and  to  take  the  Eastward  position  in  Holy  Com- 
munion, were  regarded  by  ultra-Protestants  as 
sure  and  certain  "  marks  of  the  Beast " ;  and  as  I 
had  openly  expressed  a  preference  for  these  things, 
I  was,  though  I  knew  myself  to  be  more  a  Metho- 
dist than  ever,  regarded  by  a  great  many — mostly 
outside  my  own  parish — with  extreme  disfavour, 
Yet  my  people  gave  me  their  hearts  and  forgave 
me  my  faults. 

I  was  "  trying  "  to  them  also  in  other  ways. 
For  example,  I  had  peculiar  methods  of  bringing 
some  of  my  parishioners  to  reason.  It  was  known 
that  I  did  not  hesitate  when  I  caught  two  of  them 
"  puncin"  or  "poisio." — i.e.  fighting  with  their  clogs 
— to  seize  them  by  their  necks  and  lay  them  both 
more  or  less  gently  on  the  ground.  One  day  we 
had  a  large  number  of  our  school  children  playing 
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in  a  field  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. We  had  secured  a  band,  and  to  some 
lively  music  the  teachers  and  elder  scholars  began 
to  dance.  I  had  walked  off  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  field,  and  was  smoking  a  cigar  by  his  house, 
when  one  of  the  teachers  came  running  up  with 
the  disagreeable  news  that  a  gang  of  roughs  had 
taken  possession  of  the  field  and  insisted  on 
dancing  with  them.  I  went  up  to  the  leader 
and  mildly  remonstrated.  He  did  not  seem  a  bad 
sort,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  him  draw  off  his 
gang. 

I  strolled  off  to  finish  my  cigar,  but  hap- 
pening to  turn  round  for  a  moment  I  saw  that 
worse  counsels  had  prevailed  and  the  gang  had 
returned.  I  walked  quickly  back,  went  up  to  the 
leader  and  said  with  the  quietness  of  intense  anger, 
"  You  know  your  promise ;  will  you  go  ?  " 

He  had  hardly  got  "  No  "  out  of  his  mouth 
when  "  he  took  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave." 
Two  more  went  down  with  him.  I  struck  again 
and  again,  and,  I  think,  not  less  than  six  of  them 
went  down.  The  remainder  fled  to  the  high  road, 
and  the  six,  scrambling  to  their  feet,  quickly 
followed.  I  remember  I  considerately  helped  one 
fellow  over  the  hedge  with  a  coup  de  pied. 
Then  I  turned  away  to  finish  my  cigar,  which 
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was  still  alight.  I  had  taken  but  a  step  or  two 
when  a  stone  whizzed  past  my  head  I  dodged 
another,  and  jumped  over  the  hedge,  landing 
in  their  midst.  "  Listen  !  "  I  said,  "  I  know  most 
of  your  names,  and  can  easily  get  to  know  the 
remainder.  Go  away  quietly,  or,  I  pledge  you  my 
word,  I  will  have  you  all  up  before  the  Bacup 
magistrates  within  a  week.  There's  more  than 
a  dozen  of  you,  and  you  can  easily  do  for  me, 
though  not  before  I  have  disposed  of  three  or  four 
of  you  "  (at  which  some  of  them  grinned).  '  You 
know  as  well  as  you're  living  that  my  wife  and 
I  would  share  our  last  sixpence  with  you  if  you 
were  in  want,  but  we  won't  stand  this  sort  of 
thing.  Take  your  choice.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  " 
They  went,  and  I  was  allowed  to  finish  my 
smoke  in  peace.  After  all,  it  was  more  from 
"  love  of  a  lark  "  than  anything  else  that  they 
had  misconducted  themselves,  but,  all  the 
same,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  a  gentle 
lesson.  They  bore  me  no  ill-will  for  it.  Indeed,  I 
think  they  were  too  grateful  for  not  being 
"  brought  up  "  to  mind  much  the  other  parts  of 
the  entertainment.  Anyway,  we  were  always 
good  friends  afterwards. 

I  thought  myself  it  was  rather  a  dignified 
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performance,  but  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that 
was   not  tbe  general  opinion ;  though  I   don't 
think  the  epithet  of  "  fighting  parson  "  ever  caught 
on.    I  owed  it  to  my  horse  that  I  escaped  being 
called  a  hunting  parson.    I  turned  up  one  day  at 
the  "  meet,"  and  was  greeted  by  the  master  of  the 
hounds  with  the  smiling  but  equivocal  remark, 
"  We  don't  often  have  gentlemen  of  your  cloth 
here,    Mr.  Harrison."     "  More's   the    pity,"  said 
I,  but  felt  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  keep 
away  from  that  particular  hunting  country  for 
the  future.     When  in  attempting  a  near  cut  im 
horse  was  bogged,  the  opinion  just  formed  was 
well  confirmed,  and  when  we  at  last  got  out  dirty 
but  safe  I  "  came  over  to  the  majority "  in  the 
opinion  that,  though  I  might  be  decorously  enough 
sometimes  a  parson  sporting,  it  would  not  do  to 
be  a  sporting  parson.    Nevertheless,  our  people 
loved  us,  and  we  loved  them.    Had  need  been,  I 
think  my  wife  and  I  would  have  gladly  laid  down 
our  lives  for  them.     Only,  while  I  lived  I  had 
to  live  in  my  own  way. 

I  was  attending  an  agricultural  show  when  I 
happened  to  notice  that  one  of  the  stands  was 
rather  rickety.  At  the  same  instant  a  young 
child  fell  down  between  two  of  the  seats,  rolled 
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under  the  lowest  plank,  and  lay  quite  still.  The 
sudden  commotion  made  the  stand  "  wobble,"  and 
its  occupants  taking  alarm  prepared  to  spring 
off.  One  end  of  the  bottom  plank  had  worked 
loose,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  in  an  instant  it  would 
descend  on  the  head  of  the  poor  child  lying  un- 
conscious below.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  this  line,  I  knelt  on  one  knee  and  placed  the 
other  under  the  loose  end  of  the  plank.  Then  the 
stampede  began.  Many  of  the  men  and  some  of 
the  younger  women,  seeing  the  position  I  was  in, 
sprang  over  the  bottom  plank,  but  enough 
jumped  on  it  to  severely  test  my  power  of  en- 
durance. It  was  hard  work,  but  I  saved  the  child. 
When  the  stand  was  clear,  the  child  was 
got  out  and  soon  recovered,  and  handed  over  to 
its  mother.  She,  not  understanding,  demanded 
angrily  why  I  had  been  kneeling  there  like  an 
idiot  instead  of  getting  her  child  out.  It  was 
rather  exasperating,  but  it  is  always  easy  to 
forgive  a  mother.  A  couple  of  policemen  re- 
moved the  plank,  and  helped  me  to  a  carriage. 
Before  I  drove  off  a  certain  rector,  noted  for 
rather  an  irregular  life,  strolled  up  and  began 
to  chaff  me  on  the  rumpled  appearance  of  my 
clothes.  I  said,  "  Eector,  can  you  tell  me  why 
your  coat  is  like  charity  ? "    He  replied,  "  Oh, 
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I  never  try  to  guess  riddles.  Why  is  it  like 
charity  ? "  I  responded,  "  Because  it  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins."  Before  he  found  a  retort, 
I  had  driven  off  laughing.  It  was  some  months 
before  I  regained  the  full  use  of  my  leg. 

I  was  roused  one  night  by  the  vigorous  ringing 
of  the  vicarage  bell.  A  girl  with  a  shawl  over  her 
head  asked  me  to  go  with  her  to  baptise  a  dying 
child.  She  conducted  me  to  a  ruin  on  the  very 
verge  of  my  parish — a  house  that  stood,  or  rather 
lay,  in  the  midst  of  a  moor.  It  had  only  one 
habitable  room,  and  had  not  been  occupied  for 
years.  When  I  entered  I  found  a  pale,  fear- 
stricken  woman  with  a  baby  whose  moans  said 
only  too  surely  the  end  was  near,  and  a  man 
whose  face  was  buried  in  his  hands — it  might  be 
to  hide  his  emotion.  I  began  the  service.  The 
man  did  not  kneel.  I  rose,  and  laying  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  said  softly,  "  Is  this  your  child  ?  " 
"  Ay."  "  Will  you  not  kneel  while  I  say  the 
prayers  ?  "  No  response.  "  My  friend,"  I  urged,  " if 
you  have  reverence  enough  for  God  to  wish  your 
child  baptised,  or  love  enough  for  your  wife  to 
consent  to  her  wish,  will  you  not  so  far  take  part 
as  to  kneel  down  ?  "  Still,  he  neither  spoke  nor 
stirred     I  made  a  last  appeal.    "  If  nothing  else 
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will  move  you,  think  a  moment.  I,  a  stranger, 
have  come  a  couple  of  miles  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  will  not  you,  its  father,  take  your  part  ?  " 
Still  no  response.  I  knelt  somewhat  sadly,  and 
recommenced  the  service.  Presently  I  heard 
noise  as  of  someone  moving,  and  glancing  for  an 
instant  from  the  book,  caught  the  face  of  the 
father  as  at  last  he  knelt.  The  service  over,  he 
rose  quickly,  and  again  his  face  was  buried  in  his 
hands.  I  spoke  a  few  kindly  words,  and  then 
turned  to  leave,  when  a  gruff  voice  asked,  "  What's 
to  pay?"  I  turned  and  said,  "Nothing.  The 
Church  does  not  sell  her  Sacraments.  Good- 
night." 

There  was  no  other  word  spoken,  and  I  found 
my  way  home  wondering  who  or  what  these 
strangers  could  be,  and  remembering  hopefully 
that  the  man  had  at  last  knelt.  Some  days  after 
I  called  to  learn  whether,  as  I  doubted  not,  the 
child  had  died,  and  to  comfort,  if  I  might,  the 
mother.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house,  and 
there  was  so  little  trace  of  recent  occupation  that 
I  might  have  imagined  the  whole  incident  a 
dream.  But  now  for  the  sequel.  One  night, 
returning  from  a  distant  mission  room,  I  slipped 
on  a  slide  which  some  freshly  fallen  snow  con- 
cealed.   I  fell  heavily  back,  and  lost  consciousness. 
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When  I  canie  to,  a  man  was  standing  over  rue 
with  my  watch  in  his  hand.  Another  man 
stood  beside  him. 

I  may  remark  in  passing*  that  it  did  not 
seem  at  all  strange  to  me  that  I  was  lying  there, 
or  that  I  was  being  robbed.  As  the  first  of  the 
two  men  was  endeavouring  to  get  my  pnrse  also, 
the  moonlight  happened  to  stream  through  a 
broken  cloud  unto  my  face  and  illumined  the  faces 
of  the  men.  Suddenly  the  same  gruff  voice 
that  I  had  heard  in  the  ruin  on  the  moor  rang 
out,  "Put  that  watch  back."  The  other  remon- 
strated. "  Put  that  watch  back,  I  tell  you.  It's 
the  minister  of  St.  James's."  His  tone  was  so 
menacing,  the  other  yielded  and  returned  the 
watch.  They  both  walked  away,  without  its 
occurring  to  them  that  I  needed  to  be  helped  on 
to  my  feet.  I  longed  greatly  to  find  again  the 
man  who  had  had  gratitude  enough  to  refrain  from 
robbing  me,  and  to  prevent  my  being  robbed  ; 
for  I  thought  that  gratitude,  turned  to  God  in 
Christ,  might  save  him  from  all  his  sins.  But 
though  I  heard  what  became  of  him,  I  never  saw 
him  again.* 

In  1875 1  received  from  the  ITniversity  of  Jena, 

*   Quoted  from  my  "Repose  of  Faith,"  p.  19. 
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in  recognition  of  my  service  to  Christian  Evidence, 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  and 
(though  I  changed  my  mind  later,  when  I  dis- 
covered the  prejudice  with  which  foreign  honours 
were  regarded  when  the  wearer  had  no  British 
degree)  gladly  enough  assumed  the  title.  In  the 
same  year  I  had  my  first  invitation  to  a  Church 
Congress.  It  was  held  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  but 
there  were  also  public  meetings  at  different  centres. 
The  first  of  these  was  at  Tunstall,  and  at  this 
I  was  one  of  the  speakers.  It  was  late  when  the 
proceedings  were  over.  I  walked  to  Burslem, 
and  made  my  way  to  the  house  where  I  was  to 
stay. 

When  the  door  was  opened  I  gave  my  name  as 
Dr.  Harrison.  Whereupon  the  maid  exclaimed, 
"  Dr.  Harrison  is  asleep  in  bed,  sir."  "  Oh,  is  he  ?  " 
I  answered ;  "  I  thought  he  was  standing  here 
But  never  mind.  Don't  disturb  him.  Good- 
night." I  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  room  at  an  hotel. 
I  strolled  along  Waterloo  Boad,  wondering  if  it 
would  be  any  use  to  go  on  to  Stoke,  or  if  it  would  be 
wiser  to  make  for  the  country  and  find  shelter 
in  a  haystack.  While  hesitating,  a  working-man 
passed  me,  turned  round,  and  said,  "  You  are 
Dr.  Harrison,  are  you  not  ?  "  "  Well,  I  believe 
I  am ;    but    I  was  told  not  long   since   that  I 
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was  asleep  in  bed."  I  then  told  him  what  had 
occurred. 

He  was  at  once  amused  and  sympathetic. 
"There  is  a  clergyman  I  know  staying  with 
Mr.  T.  in  this  road.  If  yon  like  I  will  take  yon 
to  him,  and  he  will  introduce  yon  to  Mr.  T., 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  take  yon  in."  I  said, 
"Thank  yon  warmly,  my  friend.  Any  port 
in  a  storm."  That  was  meant  figuratively, 
but,  as  a  mailer  of  fact,  a  storm  was  coming 
on  and  longer  delay  meant  a  thorough  wet- 
ting.   He   took    me   to   Mr.  T.'s    house,  where 

Mr.  G ,  the  clergyman,  was  staying,  and  then 

stepped  aside,  while  I  went  forward  to  ring  the 
bell  wondering  whether  this  parson  also  had 
already  retired  for  the  night.  When  the  door 
was  opened,  I  expected  my  friend  to  ask  for  Mr. 

G .    But  my  friend  had  vanished,  thinking, 

I  suppose,  in  his  innocence,  that  one  clergyman 
was  sure  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  another, 
even  though  he  had  never  seen  him  before.  I  had, 
however,  to  say  why  I  had  rung  the  bell,  and  I, 

therefore,  asked  if  I  could  see  Mr.  G .    I  was 

asked  to  walk  in.  The  servant  opened  the  door 
into  the  dining  room,  and  announced  me  to  host 
and  hostess  and  a  large  number  of  guests  as 
"  Dr.  Harrison,  a  friend  of  Mr.  G 's." 
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Imagine  my  horror  and  amazement.  There 
were  several  clergymen  present,  and,  of  course, 

I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  which  was  Mr.  G 

Mr.  T ,  however,  sprang  np,  and  welcomed  me 

warmly.  He  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  your  work, 
Dr.  Harrison,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  make  yonr 
acquaintance.     Sit  down  and  have  some  supper." 

I  sat  down,  but  I  began  to  have  some  doubt 
as  to  my  personal  identity.  I  had  been  told  by  a 
domestic  that  I  was  asleep  in  bed,  and  now  I  told 
myself  that  T  was  an  impostor,  an  opinion  ap- 
parently shared  by  one  of  the  company  whom  I 

took  to  be  Mr.  G ,  from  the  suspicious  looks 

he  every  now  and  again  turned  towards  me. 
Later  I  knew  it  was  he,  from  hearing  him  ad- 
dressed by  name.  I  was,  notwithstanding,  grate- 
ful for  the  supper  as  it  was  long  since  I  had  had 
food,  and  I  thought  it  would  help  me  to  bear  the 
exposure  to  the  weather  should  I  have  to  spend 

the  night  out  of  doors.    Mr.  G left  the  room 

before  supper  was  quite  over,  and,  to  my  dismay, 
did  not  return. 

The  other  guests  went  away  to  their  respec- 
tive abodes,   and  I   thought  to   slip  off  quietly 

in   their  rear.     I  had  bid  Mr.  and   Mrs.   T 

good-night,  after  warmly  acknowledging  their 
hospitality,  when  my  host  said,  "  By  the  way,  Dr. 
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Harrison,rdo  you  smoke  ?  "  "I  do."  "  Well,  then, 
if  the  people  of  the  house  don't  mind  your  being 
late — I  suppose  there  will  be  a  night  porter — 
have  a  cigar  before  you  go."  (He  thought  I  had 
quarters  at  an  hotel.)  "  Oh,  I  am  quite  sure  they 
won't  mind,"  I  said,  and  sat  down  again,  thinking 
there  would  be  so  much  less  time  to  spend  in  the 
haystack,  if  I  could  find  one.  "  But,"  I  remon- 
strated,  "  I  am  keeping  you  up."    Mrs.   T 

exclaimed,  "  Oh,  don't  mind  that.  My  husband 
hardly  ever  goes  to  bed  early.  We  are  very  glad 
of  your  company."  So  I  smoked,  and  told  them 
amusing  or  tragic  things,  watching  keenly  for 
any  signs  of  weariness  until  I  happened  to  notice 
the  clock.  It  was  two  hours  past  midnight.  I 
jumped  up  dismayed,  apologised,  seized  my  bag, 
and  departed  to  look  for  a  haystack. 

But  the  door  had  hardly  closed  behind  me 

when  it  opened  again,  and  Mr.  T said,  "  Oh, 

where  are  you  staying  ?  "  "  That,"  I  replied, 
"  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.     I  was  billeted  at 

Mr.  A 's,  but  on  going  there  was  informed 

that  I  was  in  bed."  "  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  have  no  place  to  go  to  ?  "     Suddenly,  Mrs. 

T appeared  from  somewhere  and  said,  "  Come 

in  at  once,  Dr.  Harrison.  You  shall  not  go  a 
step  further  to-night."    I  went  in. 
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It  turned  out  that  there  were  two  Dr. 
Harrisons,  while  the  authorities  had  provided 
only  for  one. 

At    breakfast    Mr.     G—    did    not    appear. 

Quoth  Mrs.  T to   her  husband,  "  My  dear, 

hadn't  you  better  knock  at  Mr.  G 's  door  ?  " 

Mr.  T went,  leaving  the  breakfast  room  door 

open  behind  him.  We  heard  the  following  col- 
loquy :  "  Mr.  G .  "    "  Yes."    "  Are  you  up  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  up  for  an  hour."  "  Then  why  don't 
you  come  down  ?  Breakfast  is  ready."  "  Can't." 
"  You  can't !  Why  ?  "  "I  have  overlocked  the 
door  and  it  won't  open."  There  was  not  time 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  locksmith,  a  ladder  was 

obtained  and  placed  against  Mr.  G 's  window, 

which  overlooked  the  road. 

Now,  Mr.  G ,  though  a  little  man,  was 

very  fat,  and  the  spectacle  he  presented  as  he 
crawled  through  the  window  was  too  much  for 
the  sobriety  of  the  crowd  which  had  gathered 
with  amazing  quickness.     To  the  accompaniment 

of  roars  of   laughter,  Mr.  G descended  the 

ladder.  Safely  arrived,  he  turned  on  me  a 
gaze  of  cold  haughtiness  which  made  him  look 
several  inches    taller.      When    at    last  we    got 

him  to  the  breakfast  table,  Mr.  T explained, 

and  I  was    properly    introduced.      Amazement 
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and    amusement     struggled  together     in    his 

mind,  but  at  last  lie  gave  in  to  the  fun  of  the 

situation,  and  so  shook  with  laughter  that  we 
really  feared  an  apoplectic  fit. 

While  curate  of  Shuttleworth  I  had  been 
kindly  admitted  as  a  member  of  a  clerical  society 
mostly  very  Oalvmistic,  my  "  dangerous  pro- 
clivities "  not  having  been  yet  discovered.  One 
day  a  member,  who  was  an  extremist  among 
extremists,  uttered  such  astounding  sentiments 
about  predestination  that  I  could  only  stare  in 
silence.  At  last,  with  a  gasp,  I  exclaimed,  "  I 
cannot  believe  my  ears.  It  is  impossible  you  can 
mean  what  you  say.  For  goodness  sake  explain." 
u  Well,"  said  he,  "  it's  this  way.  Suppose  I  was  a 
marrying  man"  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
married  very  happily),  "  and  selected  a  young 
lad}'  to  be  my  wife,  other  young  ladies  would 
have  no  right  to  complain  that  I  had  not  selected 
them."  I  responded,  "  I  admire  the  modesty  of 
your  illustration  in  selecting  the  young  lady  as 
though  she  had  no  say  in  the  matter .  But  let  that 
pass.  Will  you  let  me  complete  your  illustration  ?  " 
"  I  think  it  is  complete,  but  go  on."  "  Well,  then," 
I  said,  "  to  make  it  really  parallel  you  must  not 
only  select  a  young  lady  to  bo  your  wife,  but  you 
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must  damn  all  the  other  young  ladies  for  not 
marrying  you,  though  you  did  not  give  them 
the    chance." 

I  believe  he  would  with  great  pleasure  have 
seen  me  hanged  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  I  am 
bound  to  add  he  was  just  the  man  to  go  cheer- 
fully to  the  stake  himself. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  fill  up  the  record 
of  "  material "  work  in  the  parish  during  our 
time.  The  first  thing  was  the  completion  of 
the  spire  ;  the  next,  the  introduction  of  a  peal 
of  bells  ;  the  next,  the  building  of  a  vicarage  ; 
the  next,  the  enlargement  of  the  schools  ;  the 
next,  the  building  of  large  schools  in  another 
part  of  the  parish ;  the  next,  the  renovation  of 
the  church  within.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the 
exact  order,  but  these  are  the  "  material "  facts. 
A  benefactress  left  £800  to  be  invested  for  the 
poor,  and  £800  more  for  increase  of  the  living. 
I  think  all  this  shows  that  my  frequent  absence 
did  not  prevent  my  people  giving. 

During  a  visit  to  Matlock  I  had  again  an 
adventure  that  all  but  cost  me  my  life.  The  river 
above  the  bridge  is  not  "  negotiable  "  except  when 
a  "  fresh  "  is  on,  and  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  go 
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up  through  the  arches.  A  companion  and  myself 
in  two  canoes  were  driven  back  again  and  again, 
but  at  last  we  succeeded.  Some  way  up  a  railway 
bridge  crosses  the  river  diagonally  instead  of  at 
right  angles,  and  I  remarked  to  my  companion 
it  might  prove  a  dangerous  spot  in  returning, 
as  if  even  for  an  instant  we  lost  control  of  our 
canoes  we  must  be  swept  against  the  girders 
and  be  upset.  I  warned  him  to  be  prepared  to 
back-water  with  all  his  might,  and  to  use  his 
utmost  skill  in  steering,  as  the  current  would 
then  take  his  canoe  along  safely.  He  promised 
to  remember,  and  we  passed  on  gaily.  At  last 
we  drew  our  canoes  ashore,  and  spread  out  our 
aprons  to  dry  ;  and  then  started  to  find  a  way- 
side inn  where  we  could  get  some  bread  and 
cheese.  Our  way  lay  through  a  field  where 
there  was  a  large  number  of  cattle,  among 
them  several  bulls.  We  got  through  all  right, 
but  were  not  to  escape  so  easily  on  our  return. 
We  decided  to  avoid  the  field,  skirting  it  on 
one  side  along  which  ran  a  wall  high  enough 
to  keep  the  bulls  in  their  places,  but  not  too 
high  to  be  climbed  when  we  got  near  the  river. 
Arrived,  we  found  the  bulls  in  possession, 
having  apparently  some  curiosity  about  our 
aprons.    This  was  a  very  unexpected  denouement. 
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However,  we  zealously  collected  a  respectable 
heap  of  stones  and  tried  a  few  tentative  shots 
at  the  bulls.  They  took  very  little  notice  at 
first,  but  when  the  rain  of  stones  Avaxed  fast 
and  furious,  they  changed  their  minds  and  took 
to  their  heels.  I  knew  my  companion  could  not 
swim,  and  I  urged  him  to  get  quickly  over  the 
wall,  into  his  canoe  and  be  off,  promising,  if  need 
be,  to  keep  up  the  bombardment,  should  the  bulls 
return,  until  he  had  made  good  his  retreat.  To 
this  he  assented,  but  seeing  no  sign  of  the  bulls 
returning,  I  quickly  followed.  We  were  barely 
in  our  canoes,  when  the  bulls  came  galloping 
back,  and  two  of  them  had  the  temerity  to  follow 
us  a  little  way  into  the  water.  My  companion 
had  got  a  little  in  front  when  I  bethought  me  it 
would  be  wise  I  should  reach  the  bridge  first 
as,  in  case  of  accident,  I  could  be  of  more  use  to 
him  than  he  to  me.  I  put  on  speed,  and  in  passing 
warned  him  as  soon  as  he  got  near  the  bridge 
to  back-water,  and  steer  diagonally,  leaving  the 
rest  to  the  current. 

I  arrived  at  the  bridge,  when,  looking  back, 
I  saw  my  friend  had  lost  his  head  and  all  control 
of  his  canoe.  I  seized  it  as  soon  as  it  came  within 
reach,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  prevent 
mine  being  jammed  by  the  force  of  the  stream 
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against  the  girders  of  the  bridge.  I  held  his 
canoe  against  mine  until  he  had  recovered  his 
wits,  and  then  bit  by  bit  worked  it  along  far 
enough  to  be  able  with  a  strong  push  to  send 
it  clear.  But  to  do  this  I  had  to  pull  myself  out 
of  my  canoe  and,  holding  to  the  girders  with 
my  hands,  push  with  my  feet.  But,  of  course, 
my  canoe  capsized  and  the  paddle  floated  merrily 
off.  I  said,  "  As  soon  as  you  get  lo  slack  water, 
wait  for  me,"  and  off  he  went. 

Some  soldiers  were  doing  something  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  one  of  these  managed 
to  get  hold  of  my  paddle  when  it  chanced 
to  float  near.  A  man  working  on  the  bridge 
overhead  noticed  that  two  canoes  had  passed 
below,  and  that  only  one  had  got  out.  He  de- 
scended through  a  manhole  to  see  what  had 
happened.  With  his  aid  I  managed  to  turn  the 
canoe  right  side  up,  get  the  water  out  of  it  and 
myself  into  it.  One  of  the  soldiers  tossed  the 
paddle  over  to  me,  and  I  let  go  my  hold  of  the 
girder  in  order  to  catch  it.  At  this  moment 
the  man  who  was  helping  me  partly  slipped, 
and  in  recovering  himself  leaned  so  heavily  on 
the  side  of  the  canoe  as  to  turn  it  completely 
over.  This  would  have  mattered  little,  but  for 
one  thing — I  was  fast  in  the  canoe.     It  was  of 
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old-fashioned    and    dangerous    make,    11uv  wood- 
work coming  up  over  the  legs. 

I  must  admit  that  for  the  first  few  seconds 
I  did  not  feel  at  all  religious.  I  simply 
said  to  myself,  "  Old  fellow,  you  want  all  your 
wits  about  you  now."  Like  an  inspiration  it 
came  to  me  that  if  I  paddled  with  my  arms 
up-stream,  the  current  would  float  the  canoe 
off.  I  tried  it.  Do  what  I  would  I  could 
not  help  going  down -stream,  but  I  hoped 
the  canoe  w^as  going  faster  than  I.  It  was  a 
question  of  holding  my  breath  long  enough. 
It  seemed  an  interminable  time,  though  it  could 
hardly  have  been  really  more  than  a  minute  and 
a  half.  I  straightened  out  my  feet,  kept  my 
arms  going  steadily,  and  waited.  I  felt  that  I 
must  be  going  black  in  the  face,  and  began  to 
doubt  whether  I  could  hold  my  breath  more  than  a 
second  or  two  longer.  I  felt  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  but  I  candidly  confess  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  then  that  a  prayer  at  that  moment 
would  or  could  make  any  difference  to  my  future 
destiny.  I  was,  however,  prayerful  enough  after 
all  was  over.  At  last,  the  canoe  was  off  my  legs. 
I  was  free,  I  rose  to  the  surface,  gave  one  mighty 
gasp,  impulsively  tried  to  seize  the  canoe,  missed, 
and  sank  to  the  bottom.     But  I  was  instantly 
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up  again,  close  to  the  shore,  where  a  hundred 
hands  were  all  ready  to  pull  me  out.  The  canoe 
floated  down  to  the  boathouse,  where  the  owner 
recovered  it. 

I  had  left  niy  jacket  there  when  I  hired 
the  canoes,  but  I  was  not  disposed  to  go 
after  it  then.  On  the  contrary,  I  ran  pretty 
sharply  towards  Matlock.  Ascending  the  hill,  I 
met  a  lady,  who  stopped  me  to  ask  the  way  to 
some  place  or  another.  I  was  in  my  shirt- 
sleeves, dripping  from  head  to  foot,  and  run- 
ning to  keep  myself  warm,  but  I  could  not  be 
discourteous  to  a  lady.  "  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
know,"  I  replied;  I  could  not  help  adding, 
"  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  ask  somebody 
who  is  dry."  She  smiled,  and  I  went  on  my 
way  rejoicing  and  thanking  God  for  my  escape. 

Leaving  Matlock,  I  went  to  London,  and 
putting  myself  into  the  hands  of  a  big  tourist 
agency  started  on  my  first  visit  to  Paris.  About 
that  visit  I  have  very  little  to  say.  Had  anyone  told 
me  that  in  a  few  years  I  should  be  resident  there, 
I  should  have  thought  him  a  prophet  of  false 
thinsrs.  Of  course  it  was  intensely  interest- 
ing,  and  I  made  the  most  of  my  time.  Of 
course,  also,  I  made  a  few  attempts  to  let  off 
nry  French. 
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There  is  a  curious  difference  in  politeness 
among  French-speaking  races.  Here  is  an 
example  taken  from  a  later  period.  A  Swiss 
called  upon  me  to  obtain  some  information.  I 
apologised  for  the  slowness  of  my  speech,  saying, 
"  Je  suis  etranger,  monsieur."  "C'est  evident,  mon- 
sieur," was  the  unexpected  response.  Now  no 
Frenchman  would  have  had  the  gaucherie  to  say 
that.  I  could  not  help  recalling  a  conversation 
with  a  bookseller  in  the  Palais  Roy  ale.  "  Parlez 
vous  Anglais,  monsieur  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Malheu- 
reusement,  non,  monsieur."  "  Malheureusement, 
je  ne  parte  pas  Francais,  monsieur,"  I  rejoined. 
"  Comment !  monsieur.  Mais  oui,  vous  parlez 
Francais  parfaitement,"  was  the  startling  reply. 

It  was  a  big  one,  but  I  forgave  him  for  his 
politeness'  sake.  Shall  I  confess  I  like  it  better 
than  the  somewhat  "  brutal,"  if  true,  response 
of  the  Swiss.  I  wonder  if  everybody  is  like 
this ;  or  is  it  because  of  the  Irish-French  strain 
in  my  Scotch-English  blood  ? 

I  was  soon  to  enter  upon  an  experience  quite 
new  to  me.  I  became  chairman  of  a  committee 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  opposing  incorporation 
with  a  neighbouring  local  board,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  an  independent  board  for  ourselves.    TMs 
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business  cost  me  two  visits  to  London,  where  I 
gave  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  afterwards  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of"  Lords.  On  the  latter  occasion 
there  ensued  a  battle  royal  between  Mr.  Samuel 
Pope  and  myself,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
their  "  ludships,"  as  Lord  Rowton,  who  was  one 
of  them,  told  me  afterwards.  But,  as  it  did  not 
bear  on  my  proper  work,  I  omit  further  re- 
ference. In  the  end  we  had  to  submit  to  in- 
corporation . 

On  the  eve  of  leaving  home  for  a  short 
lecture  tour,  I  said  laughingly  to  a  friend,  "  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  go  on  the  Board  myself,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  parish."  Of  course, 
this  was  meant  only  as  a  joke,  but  when  I  got  back 
I  found,  to  my  amazement,  that  T  had  been  elected. 
I  settled  down  to  a  close  study  of  the  new  problems 
with  which  I  had  to  deal,  and  had  become,  I 
trust,  a  useful  member  when  there  fell  upon  me 
suddenly,  with  not  even  a  day's  warning,  the 
greatest  sorrow  a  man  can  know. 

Besides  the  discussions  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
already  named,  I  debated  with  Mr.  Charles  Watts 
(at  Northampton)  and  with  Mr.  G.  W.  Foote 
(at  Newcastle).    These  were  formal  discussions. 
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These  three  gentlemen  I  also  met  at  different 
times  in  informal  discussions — that  is  to  say,  not 
arranged  beforehand.  I  held  similar  discussions 
with,  I  suppose,  some  hundreds  of  the  lesser 
lights/and  answered  many  thousands  of  questions 
from  the  rank  and  file.  Wherever  it  could  be 
arranged,  I  had  also  been  in  the  habit  of  holding 
private  interviews  with  doubters.  I  think  the 
number  with  whom  I  have  conversed  in  public 
and  private  is  considerably  over  ten  thousand. 
And,  of  course,  I  wrote  multitudes  of  letters. 
There  were  not  many  considerable  towns  in 
the  country  I  did  not  visit  between  1872  and 
1883. 

During  all  these  years  my  evidential  work 
went  on '.without  intermission  in  the  sense  that 
almost  all  my  leisure  was  given  thereto.  Perhaps 
the  two  first  prominent  clergymen  to  recognise 
the  value  of  what  I  was  doing  were  Mr  M'Clure, 
then  of  Eochdale,  now  Dean  of  Manchester,  and 
Dr.  Pigou,  then  of  Halifax,  now  Dean  of  Bristol. 
To  the  latter  I  am  much  indebted  in  many 
ways  The  former  aided  me  greatly  in  forming 
a  branch  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  for 
the  diocese,  and  in  securing  Bishop  Eraser  as  its 
President.  I  lectured  during  this  time  now  and 
again  in  London,  but   most    of    my    work  was 
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done  in  the  North  of  England  and  occasionally 
in  Scotland.  The  method  was  simply  this  : 
It  was  announced  by  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers  and  by  placards  on  walls  that  I 
should  lecture  on  a  given  day  and  subject, 
and  that  questions,  sometimes  discussion,  would 
be  permitted  at  the  close  of  each  lecture  (unless 
delivered  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  church). 
The  meeting  assembled,  the  chairman  would 
state  when  and  where  doubters  might  see  me 
privately,  and  then  go  on  to  say  at  what  hour  that 
meeting  was  to  close  and  how  much  of  the  time 
would  be  available  for  questions.  The  lecture 
usually  lasted  about  an  hour,  rarely  exceeding  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  and  the  same  length  of  time 
was  given  to  questioners,  it  being  understood  that 
no  querist  was  to  speak  twice  or  oftener  unless 
no  one  else  had  at  the  moment  a  question  to  ask . 
The  most  interesting  part  and,  I  need  hardly 
say,  the  severest  of  the  public  work  was  answering 
questions;  but  that  to  which  I  was  most  devoted, 
though  it  cost  more  hard  thinking  than  anything 
else,  was  the  private  work.  Conversation  with 
doubters,  if  it  is  to  do  much  good,  must  tax  heavily 
the  utmost  power  in  perception,  knowledge,  and 
sympathy  that  one  possesses.  In  nothing  is 
special  Divine  guidance  more  needed. 
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Almost  all  niy  books  contain  illustrations  of 
m  v  ways  of  working,  both  in  public  and  private, 
and  I  prefer  not  to  repeat  them  here,  but  to  give 
instead  some  facts,  ideas,  and  examples  not  already 
published.  There  were  two  difficulties  on  which 
I  had  to  reckon.  The  first  was  the  chairman. 
Ordinarily  he  knew  little  of  the  subject,  and  if 
he  was  wise  would  say  as  little  as  he  knew.  1 
am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  had  many  such 
chairmen. 

But  what  is  one  to  do  when  the  presid- 
ing genius  knows  little  and  says  much,  often 
assuring  the  audience  that  the  lecturer  is  about, 
he  is  sure,  to  say  so-and-so,  whereas  the 
lecturer  is  about  to  say  nothing  of  the  kind  ? 
Or  when  a  chairman  calmly  confesses  that  when 
asked  to  preside  he  knew  nothing  of  the  topic 
on  which  the  lecturer  was  going  to  speak,  but 
had  since  got  it  up  from  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica,  and  then  proceeds  to  deliver  to  the 
audience  a  mass  of  undigested  information  for 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Or  when  he 
mistakes  the  subject  and  gives  his  address  on  the 
wrong  topic  ?  Or  when  he  abuses  opponents  and 
puts  them  in  a  bad  temper  to  begin  with  ?  Or 
when  he  calls  men  Atheists  who  are  not;  and 
then,  being  challenged  to  give  his  authority,  calmly 
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says  he  has  such  confidence  in  the  lecturer,  he 
will  leave  him  to  answer  the  question  ?  Or 
tells  some  funny  but  inappropriate  story  which 
makes  the  groundlings  laugh  but  the  judicious 
grieve  ?  Or  when  he  offends  Christians  and 
sceptics  alike  by  taking  religion  under  his  wing, 
and  patronising  the  Almighty,  as  if  he  had  laid 
God  under  a  great  obligation  by  condescending  to 
preside  ? 

I  wish  (he  clergy  would  themselves  preside, 
or  choose  a  layman  who  has  some  better 
qualifications  than  his  local  importance.  It  is 
the  chairman  who  decides  the  tone  of  the  meeting 
and  if  he  gives  the  wrong  tone  it  is  hard  on  the 
lecturer.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  have  to  say 
firmly,  however  good-humouredly,  "It  is  enough 
lo  be  responsible  for  myself;  I  decline  to  be 
responsi ble  for  the  chairman  also."  Or, "  I  entirely 
'lissent  from  the  chairman's  remarks,  which  have 
evidently  been  made  under  some  misconcep- 
tion." Or,  "  It  is  very  nice  of  the  chairman 
to  patronise  religion,  let  us  hope  religion 
will  return  the  compliment."  Or,  "  Now  that 
the  chairman  has  succeeded  in  getting  off  his 
joke,  let  us  come  to  the  serious  business  of  the 
night." 

Every  one  who   is  at  all   familiar   with   the 
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work   will   at  once   recognise  these  as  sketch) 
from  life. 

The  second  difficulty  arose  from  the  great 
diversity  of  conviction  and  opinion  among  the 
audience,  and  from  the  eagerness  of  the  advocates 
of  particular  views  to  get  in  at  question-time  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  their  special  or  favourite 
doctrine.  Thus  not  only  Atheists,  Agnostics, 
Positivists,  Secularists,  Freethinkers,  Sceptics, 
Doubters,  but,  also,  Unitarians,  Christadelphians, 
Spiritualists,  Theosophists,  Fabians,  Anarchists, 
and  men  of  denominations  I  never  heard  of  before, 
would  do  their  best  to  get  out  one  or  other  of 
their  peculiar  views  in  the  form,  as  they  ingeni- 
ously alleged,  of  a  preface  to  enable  people  to 
understand  the  question  they  were  about  to  put. 
Very  often  they  cared  little,  if  anything,  about 
the  question ;  the  preface  was  the  thing.  In  such 
cases  it  needs  all  the  wisdom  and  the  wit  of  both 
chairman  and  lecturer  to  keep  the  meeting  in 
hand. 

Another  difficulty  as  regards  the  audience 
arose  in  this  way.  Sceptics  as  a  rule  are  keen- 
witted men,  who  take  a  mischievous  delight 
in  embarrassing  the  lecturer,  especially  if  he  is 
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personally  distasteful  to  them.  Knowing  the 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  audience,  they  would 
come  prepared  with  a  string  of  questions,  the 
answers  to  which,  no  matter  what  they  were, 
would  be  quite  sure  to  displease  some  of  the 
audience.  If  the  string  was  a  long  one,  there 
was  considerable  chance  of  all  the  hearers  being 
displeased  except  the  mischievous  querists. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  take  the  force  out  of 
the  rule  about  no  second  question  unless  no 
one  else  had  a  question  to  ask,  that  rule  being 
intended  to  give  every  real  doubter  a  chance  of 
having  his  difficulty  dealt  with.  But  these  astute 
gentlemen  managed  to  obey  the  letter,  while 
violating  the  spirit,  of  the  rule  in  the  most  facile 
way.  They  secured  a  number  of  adherents  who 
might  know  something  or  nothing  of  the  subject, 
supplied  them  with  written,  sometimes  with 
printed  questions,  and  put  them  up  one  by  one 
to  ask  them  the  instant  the  previous  query  had 
been  answered.  They  put  inquiries  as  to  the 
lecturer's  opinion  on  verbal  inspiration,  eternal 
punishment,  the  massacre  of  Canaanites,  Joshua 
and  the  sun,  Jonah  and  the  whale,  where  Cain 
got  his  wife — in  short  anything,  no  matter  what, 
the  response  to  which  would  set  one  part  of  the 
hearers  against  another,  so  as  to  facilitate  some- 
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thing-  like  a  row,  and,  perhaps,  cause  the  meeting 
to  break  up  in  confusion. 

Every  evidential ist  who  is  fit  for  his  work 
learns  in  time  how  1o  deal  with  difficulties  like 
these,  but  he  must  learn  also  to  endure  hardness 
as  a  good  soldier.  He  must  be  prepared  to  find 
himself  and  his  teaching  misconceived  where 
he  loves  most;  where  most  he  trusts,  betrayed. 
He  must  not  be  surprised  or  overmuch  depressed 
if  some  reverend  brother  denounces  him  on  his 
own  platform,  or  gives  utterance  to  the  most 
determined  opposition  to  the  views  he  has  ex- 
pressed. He  must  be  patient  in  the  midst  of 
misrepresentation  and  suspicion  on  his  own  side, 
confident  that  sooner  or  later  these  will  vanish. 
He  must  not  revile  when  he  is  reviled  ;  neither 
more  than  wince  when  motives  of  the  worst  kind 
are  attributed  by  opponents  nor  when  he  is  praised 
for  his  gentlemanly  behaviour  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  at  heart  more  than  half  a  sceptic 
himself. 

Nor  must  he  fling  back  the  taunt  when  it  is 
alleged  that  he  is  a  black-coated  loafer  who  never 
did  an  honest  day's  work  in  his  life ;  that  he  is  a 
vampire,  who  lives  on  the  vitals  of  the  com- 
munity; and  that  he  defends  Christianity  only 
because  of  its  loaves  and  fishes.    He  must  not 
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despair  of  winning  men  like  these,  nor  imagine 
that  savagery  of  speech  means  hardness  of  heart 
Very  often— perhaps  oftenest— it  means  misery 
and  anguish  of  soul.  If  the  evidential t  prays 
for,  and  gets,  penetration  and  sympathy  he  need 
despair  of  no  man. 

Not  that  I  would  have  him  strike  feebly. 
There  could  be  no  greater  folly.  Let  him  strike 
with  all  his  might  so  that  it  be  always  above  the 
belt.  I  suppose  Providence  has  some  place  for 
sentimental  fools,  but  that  place  is  not  the  evi- 
dential platform.  It  needs  high  courage,  ade- 
quate knowledge,  hard  and  honourable  hitting, 
deep  and  unaffected  sympathy,  but  no  weakness. 

If  his  own  faith  be  weak  and  wavering,  let  him 
keep  away.  Unless  he  can  speak  with  ringing 
confidence,  let  him  not  speak.  If  his  Christianity 
is  only  a  coldly  reasoned  conviction,  let  him  lock 
himself  up  in  his  study.  Unless  his  eyes  can 
shine  with  the  sure  joy  of  faith,  his  voice 
quiver  with  thrilling  vibrations  of  love,  and  his 
whole  soul  expand  with  the  glowing  inspiration 
of  hope,  let  him  betake  himself  to  the  foun- 
tain of  life,  and  stay  there  till  he  has  it  more 
abundantly.  He  that  has  nothing  to  give 
will  give  nothing  ;    only    he   that  has   much  to 
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give  can  give  much.     And  the  see] die's  need  is 
great. 

I  do  not  criticise  other  men's  lines.  What  I 
have  just  said  applies  to  every  line.  For  the  rest, 
I  have  kept  to  a  route  of  my  own.  I  took  to  it 
when,  so  far  as  I  knew,  no  man  trod  it  but  myself. 
I  will  not  leave  it  while  I  live.  If  there  be  work 
to  do  among  doubters  in  the  other  world,  I  will, 
if  permitted,  do  it  there.  The  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death,  will  be  strong  beyond  death. 
Meanwhile  I  rejoice  that  younger  men  like  Lloyd 
Engstrom  and  Winnington  Ingram  (Bishop  of 
London)  have  taken  the  same  route,  and  that 
their  example  is  being  followed  by  so  many  others. 
Indeed,  in  the  Church  of  England  and  out  of  it, 
the  whole  tone  of  the  ministers  of  religion  on 
this  subject  has  greatly  changed  for  the  better. 
God  be  praised.  But  let  no  man  think  to  ad- 
vantage the  sceptic  by  cutting  down  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  Christ;  and  it  is  not  a  maimed 
Christ  the  sceptic  wants  or  wishes. 

I  have  illustrated,  in  my  other  books,  many 
times  my  method  of  serious  argument  and  reply, 
and  I  trust  my  readers  will  not  be  disappointed 
that  I  have  chosen  in  this  to  touch  often  only  on 
the  lighter  aspect  of  things.  Yet  I  cannot  charge 
myself  with  ever  having  raised  a  laugh  to  dis- 
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concert  an  opponent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an 
answer  with  humour  in  it  is  otherwise  as  good 
as  the  one  without,  I  much  prefer  it.  Sometimes 
an  answer  so  pleases  an  audience  that  they  laugh 
simply  to  express  their  enjoyment.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  wisdom  that  makes  the  wit.  Obvious  as 
a  reply  may  seem  after  you  have  heard  it,  it  is 
not  so  obvious  before.  If  hearers  have  been 
racking  their  brains  to  think  what  answer  they 
could  give  to  a  question,  and  finding  none,  and, 
turning  eagerly  to  the  lecturer,  listen  to  a  reply  of 
such  simplicity  that  they  marvel  they  did  not 
tli ink  of  it  themselves,  then  the  happy  laughter 
into  which  they  break  is  as  innocent  as  that 
of  children.  It  is  the  laughter  of  pure  enjoy 
m.ent. 

When  I  answered  a  certain  question  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  in  two  words,  and  the  audience 
laughed,  there  was  no  irreverence  in  it.  It  was 
simply  an  expression  of  their  gladness  that  so 
fitting  and  true,  and  yet  so  brief,  a  reply  could  be 
given.  We  were  debating  at  Birmingham  on 
the  so-called  Socratic  method.  On  three  nights 
we  stood,  two  hours  each  evening,  facing  each 
other,  and  turn  about  asking  each  other  ques- 
tions, each  endeavouring  to  prove  his  point  by 
his  opponent's  answers.    In  the  course  of  the 
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debate  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  endeavouring  to 
justify  unbelief  in  the  existence  of  any  such 
God  as  men  had  hitherto  believed  in  on  the 
ground  that  if  one  existed  at  all,  He  could 
not  be  intelligent.  Among  other  things,  he 
asked  me,  "Has  God  memory  ?"  I  replied,  if 
I  used  the  word  in  speaking  of  Him  it  would  be 
only  figuratively.  He  pressed  me  to  say  what 
word  or  words  I  would  use  in  preference.  I 
answered,  "  Eternal  Consciousness."  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  turned  to  another  point. 

Sometimes  the  wit  and  the  wisdom  are  one, 
or  at  all  events  so  connected  that  you  can  neither 
have  the  one  without  the  other,  nor  the  other 
without  the  one.  In  the  same  debate  I  was 
endeavouring  to  get  out  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
answers  the  proof  that  his  philosophy  was  wrong. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  believed  he  existed.  He 
replied  in  the  negative.  I  asked,  "  Do  you  know 
you  exist?"  "Yes."  "How  do  you  know?" 
"  By  self-consciousness."  "  By  self -consciousness  ! 
But  you  have  argued  that  the  perceived  object 
must  be  external  to  the  perceiving  subject.  Does 
it  not  follow  that  in  order  to  know  yourself  you 
must  get  outside  of  yourself  ? "  The  audience 
enjoyed  the  question  not  so  much  for  its  wit 
as  for  its  wisdom;    but  from  the  nature  of  the 
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case  I  could  not  give  the  one  without  the  other. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself  regarded  it  as  a  fair  hit  as 
well  as  a  "  good  joke." 

1  may  add  that  my  distinguished  opponent 
was  not  at  his  best  at  close  quarters.  He  was 
always  uncomfortable  when  he  had  not  room 
enough  for  the  arms  and  legs  of  his  declamatory 
genius.  In  declamation  I  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  his  equal.  He  often  "  carried  me 
away,"  making  me  for  the  time  forget  that  I  had 
to  answer  him.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  and 
intense  faith,  and  there  was  often  in  his  voice 
a  passionate  quivering  earnestness  that  thrilled 
me  through  and  through.  How  often  have  I 
wept  in  secret  that  I  could  bring  no  such  glorious 
power  of  naming  speech  to  bear  in  defence  of  the 
Christian  side  !  Alas  !  And  I  had  infinite  re- 
sources in  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  and  he  had 
none  but  what  his  own  heart  and  head  gave  him  ! 
Yet,  in  passion,  in  imagination,  in  oratory  he  was 
more  than  my  master.  We  were  both  self-edu- 
cated. We  had  both  had  a  hard  childhood.  So 
far  there  was  little  to  choose  between  our  "  cir- 
cumstances ."  Neither  had  the  advantage  of  much 
schooling,  neither  had  been  to  a  university.  Both 
were  tall  and  strongly  built ;   both  thoroughly 
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in   earnest ;    and    both  possessed   the    sense    of 
humour. 

But  he  had  a  heart  aflame  against  what  he 
held  to  be  intolerable  social  wrongs  ;  I  was  but 
filled  with  pity  and  sorrow  for  the  pain  and  loneli- 
ness of  the  sceptic's  life.  We  were  both  lighting 
men.  But  he  fought  against  visible  evil,  I  on 
behalf  of  invisible  good,  and  therein  he  had  the 
advantage  of  me.  For  it  is  far  easier  to  rouse 
enthusiasm  in  attack  of  the  visible  than  to  quicken 
zeal  in  the  defence  of  the  invisible.  We  were 
both  of  us  at  our  best  in  attack.  He,  when  the 
Church  was  the  object  of  his  polemic ;  I,  when 
any  anti-theistic  or  anti-christian  system  was 
the  object  of  mine.  Every  man  has  his  proper 
gift. 

He  could  keep  me  off  well  when  he 
might  declaim  as  he  liked,  but  once  I  got  in 
there  was  no  getting  me  out.  If  he  was  Tear-'em, 
I  was  Holdfast.  Though  Tear-'em  was  the  more 
"  striking,"  Holdfast  was  the  more  lasting.  When 
he  committed  himself  to  exact  propositions,  he 
gave  himself  into  my  hands  ;  when  I  allowed  him 
to  go  where  he  liked,  I  gave  myself  into  his.  I 
liked  him  from  the  first ;  I  loved  him  at  the  last. 
We  were  alike  in  this,  neither  of  us  ever  knew 
when  he  was  beaten.    If  either  ever  came  to 
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believe  it,  which,  is  doubtful,  it  was  only  because 
other  people  said  so.  Peace  to  his  memory.  I 
prayed  for  him  for  twenty  years  before  his  death ; 
and  I  pray  for  him  still.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  an  unconscious  fight  for  Christ,  and  I 
expect  to  find  him  with  Christ  if  I  ever  find  myself 
where  Christ  is.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 
unto  me."  Amen,  Lord  Jesus,  it  was  like  Thee 
to  say  that ;  and  Charles  Bradlaugh  knows  now 
for  Whom  he  fought.  I  am  a  little  lonely  with- 
out him.  May  we  grasp  hands  beneath  Thy 
throne ! 

If  I  say  little  of  lesser  men  it  is  not  from 
any  want  of  regard.  Mr.  Watts  appears  to 
retain  his  wonderful  cheeriness.  Mr.  Foote, 
who  has  remarkable  capacity,  would  be  a 
greater  power  if  he  had  more  faith.  I  some- 
times think  he  has  lost  confidence,  not  only 
in  every  form  of  religion,  but  also  in  every  form 
of  irreligion,  and  is  not,  in  fact,  a  very  strong 
believer  in  himself.  Mr.  Cohen  is  very  able,  but 
too  cold-blooded.  He  does  not  seem  inclined  to  be 
very  enthusiastic.  If  he  were  once  set  on  fire 
with  the  zeal  that  filled  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  he  would 
be  a  dangerous  enemy.    Mr.  J.  M.  Bobertson, 
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whom  I  do  not  personally  know,  is  a  scholar  and 
a  thinker,  but  his  might  seems  to  be  in  destructive 
criticism  only. 

Mr.  Holyoake,  whom  also  I  have  never   met, 
is  the  sage  of  Freethought,  the  grand  old   man 
of  Secularism,  the  wisest  man  that  ever  shaped 
its    course    or    defended    its     principles.      Some 
of  his  books  are  of  high  value,  and  all  are  well 
written.     His  services  to  co-operation  have  been 
very  great.    Mrs.  Besant,  whom,  again,  I  have 
not  had  the  honour  to  meet,  is  the  one  brilliant 
lady  who  gave  to  Secularism  the  charm  of  her 
refinement  and  grace.     But,  I  suppose,  she  would 
hardly  be  now  considered  a  Secularist,  at  least 
in   Mr.   Bradlaugh's   sense   of  the   word.     I   am 
sometimes  sorry  to  think  that  Secularism  is  de- 
clining, even  though  I  may  have  contributed  to 
its  decline.     For  what  is  largely  taking  its  place 
is   not   in   every   case   an   improvement.     Crude 
Socialism  is  not  as  good  as  reasoned  Secularism  ; 
and  the  gambling  or  betting  which  has  taken  the 
place  in  many  parts  of  the  country  of  the  old 
anti-religious  excitement  is  not  a  gain.    At  least, 
I  cannot  close  this  reference  without  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  brave  and  earnest  men  who  used  to 
sacrifice    much   on    behalf   of    what   was   called 
Secularistic  propaganda,  in  full  confidence  that 
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their  principles,  wherever  accepted,  would  tend 
to  a  better  state  of  society.  The  abandonment 
of  Secularism  has  not  always  resulted  in  adhesion 
to  Christ.  And  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  with 
which  I  began  my  work,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  disturbing  the  convictions  a  man  holds 
unless  you  can  replace  them  with  better.  The 
only  better,  worth  one's  life-effort,  is  the  best — 
Christ, 

On  my  way  to  a  Midland  town  to  lecture 
there  came  upon  me  quite  suddenly,  and  all  but 
irresistibly,  the  inclination  to  give,  while  adhering 
to  the  title,  a  lecture  quite  different  from,  though 
not  contradictory  of,  the  one  I  had  prepared.  I 
believe  this  impulse  is  not  uncommon.  What 
made  it  peculiar  in  this  case  was  its  suddenness 
and  intensity,  and  its  sequel.  I  resisted  the 
inclination  and  forced  myself  to  go  over  again 
the  familiar  ground. 

When  I  rose  to  deliver  my  lecture,  a 
sentence  quite  unlike  what  I  had  prepared  came 
from  my  lips.  It  was  followed  by  another  and 
another.  I  was  quite  conscious  that  I  was  not 
giving  the  lecture  I  had  written,  but  I  liked  the 
new  one  better,  and  did  not  mind.  I  had  been 
speaking  this  way  for  an  hour,  when  the  wish  to 
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give    the  closing  part  of    the  prepared   lecture 
overmastered   the  tendency   to  go  on   as  I  was 
doing.     Not  without  a    violent    effort    I    freed 
myself   from  whatever  it  was  that  was   acting 
on  me,  and  began  my  peroration.    I  noticed  that 
it    fell    rather    flat,    and  would  willingly    have 
changed  unto   the  other  line,  but  that  was  no 
longer  possible.     When  I  finished  I  sat  down  in 
some  humiliation.  Almost  immediately  rose  an  old 
man,  with  a  great  dome  of  head,  and  eyes  that 
had  in  them  a  far-away  look.      He  said,  "  Mr. 
Harrison  has  been  lecturing  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.     The  '  hour,'    during  which  we  all  lis- 
tened with  delight,  was  given  him  by  a  spirit 
whom  I  saw ;  the  '  quarter,"  which  fell  flat,  was 
his  own.      He  resisted  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
fled."    The  speaker  was,  it  turned  out,  a  well- 
known  spiritualist.     At  his  words  the  audience 
laughed.     I  did  not.     Again,  I  have  no  theory  to 
give. 

But,  I  suppose,  Christians  believe,  nomin- 
ally at  least,  in  the  spiritual  universe,  in  a  great 
multitude  of  angels,  and  in  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.  If  this  round  world  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  unseen  intelligences,  is  it  very  wonder- 
ful if  the  latter  sometimes  touch  and  influence 
the   former  ?     Yet   there   may   be   truth   in   the 
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contention  that  to  have  communion  with  them 
we  must  wait  till  the  bars  of  earth  fall  away  and 
permit  our  passage  into  the  infinite  unseen.  We 
must  "  rise  "  to  them,  rather  than  they  "  come 
down  "  to  us.  It  is  the  consequent  of  ascent  to 
and  life  on  a  loftier  plane  that  we  cannot  again 
reside  on  the  lower  levels.  The  fishes  that 
through  successive  stages  have  become  birds,  and 
swiftly  wing  their  way  in  the  wind,  can  no  longer 
glide  beneath  the  glassy  waves  and  live  ;  though 
they  may  dive  for  a  moment,  or  for  a  while  ride 
the  billows  like  play-fellows.  Is  this  the  reason 
of  the  proverbial  saying  that  u  angels'  visits  are  few 
and  far  between  "  ?  Or  is  it  that  they  come  oftener 
than  we  know,  but  cannot  stay  for  long  in  the 
atmosphere  of  earth  ?  Are  the  visits  few  because 
we  are  so  seldom  desirous  of  their  company,  and 
far  between  because  not  many  are  fit  to  receive 
such  company  ?  After  all,  may  it  not  be  that  it 
is  not  the  angels  who  are  absent,  but  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  hearing  ear  ? 

For  myself,  I  do  not  know  certainly  whether 
[  have  ever  beheld  the  gracious  beauty  of  their 
forms  or  heard  the  gentle  rustle  of  their  wings. 
It  has  often  seemed  to  be  that  they  hovered  in 
the  air  around,  that  they  have  spoken  many 
things  and  oft,  but  I  have  never  seen  their  faces. 
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When  I  have  asked  why,  the  answer  swiftly  came, 
"  Because  we  steadfastly  behold  the  face  of  your 
Father  in  Heaven."  They  seem  to  me  to  have 
dictated  many  pages  which  I  have  hidden  away 
and  permit  no  one  to  see  but  myself,  and  not 
myself  in  lower  moods.  They  seem  to  me  to  have 
said,  "  Put  down  no  thought  of  your  own.  Write 
word  for  word  what  we  say,  and  as  we  say  it." 
Once,  correcting,  as  I  imagined,  a  mistake  of 
my  own,  while  they  were  still  dictating,  I  thought 
I  heard  them  say,  "  No,  you  must  not  do  that. 
Write  what  you  hear,  whether  it  seems  sense  to 
you  or  not."  No  angel  has  come  to  me  singly,  so 
far  as  I  know.  Usually,  there  are  many  speakers, 
but  always  only  one  voice. 

Is  that  voice  really  my  own,  which  imagination 
translates  into  theirs  ?  I  know  not,  but  if  it  be 
it  is  surely  as  wonderful.  Must  we  be  always 
seeking,  and  never  sought  ?  Can  we  not  some- 
times be  still  and  let  the  invisible  speak  ?  Even 
if  it  be  self  that  speaks,  then  it  is  that  self 
which  lives  nearest  God.  May  I  not  say  also, 
that  He  in  Whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  often  makes  our  souls  thrill 
with  spiritual  vibrations  which  our  conscious  self 
translates  into  thoughts  and  words  ?  If  God  be 
immanent  in  Nature  and  man,  as  well  as  tran- 
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scendent  in  eternal  space,  ought  we  not  to  expect, 
to  look  for,  to  await  the  frequent  touch  of  the 
invisible  ?  Or  can  it  be  that,  having  once  stilled 
the  quivering  fire  of  the  long  line  of  prophets, 
evangelists,  apostles,  He  closed  the  Bible  with  a 
threat  and  has  never  since  spoken  to  man  ? 

Were  I  sure  of  publishing  my  record  from 
1884  to  the  end  of  the  century,  I  would  reserve 
what  I  have  to  say.  As  it  is,  I  add  a  word  or 
two  as  to  my  experience  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Nothing  can  ever  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
university  education  unless  one  belong  to  a  well- 
known,  well-bred  family,  or  has  had  a  public 
school  training.  In  these  cases  there  are  other 
common  ties,  and  the  absence  of  those  formed 
at  the  university  is  not  of  so  much  importance. 
But  when  a  man  who  is  of  no  family,  no  school, 
no  college,  finds  admission  to  her  ministry,  he  is 
not  unlikely  to  think  his  reception  either  some- 
what frig-id  or  else  his  welcome  somewhat  over- 
done. 

If,  however,  he  is  a  gentleman— if  he  is  not, 
he  has  no  proper  place  in  any  ministry  —  he 
will  soon  see  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the 
clergy,  however  much  they  might  desire  it,  to 
treat  him,  all  at  once,  as  one  of  themselves.     It 
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is  so  natural,  when  men  meet,  to  talk  about 
people  whom  both  knew,  about  boys  who  had  been 
at  the  same  school,  about  notables  for  cricket  or 
rowing  or  learning  at  the  same  university,  and 
so  on,  it  is  no  wonder  there  should  be  some  arrest 
of  conversation  when  these  topics  are  absent, 
especially  among  the  younger  men,  and  still  more 
especially  if  the  newcomer  is  himself  no  longer 
young. 

No  man  worth  his  salt  will  be  deterred  by 
difficulties  which  can  be  overcome,  but  there 
are  difficulties  that  cannot  be  overcome,  and  it 
is  well  to  recognise  the  fact.  I  would  deter  no 
man  who  is  able  to  pass  creditably  a  bishop's 
examination  from  seeking  ordination  if  he  can 
find  a  bishop  to  accept  him  without  a  degree 
and  without  passing  through  a  theological  college. 
But  I  would  have  him  do  this  in  full  knowledge 
of  what  he  will  have  to  face. 

Besides,  he  must  not  expect  rapid  promotion. 
Let  him  try  to  put  himself  in  the  bishop's  place. 
A  man  who  has  no  degree  may  be  sterling  silver, 
but  if  he  is  not  hall-marked  it  takes  time  to  find 
out  the  fact.  When  it  is  found  out,  he  is  thereby 
only  raised  to  the  level  of  great  numbers 
who  have  as  much  claim  as  he.  A  man  may 
be    a    gentleman    without     having    been    to    a 
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public  school,  or  even  without  being  well-born  ; 
but  gentlemen  who  are  well-born  and  hare  been 
to  a  public  school  are,  other  things  being  equal, 
naturally  more  acceptable  to  a  bishop.  Of  these, 
the  Church  of  England  niinistiy  contains  a  very 
large  number,  and  this  fact  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  seek  admission. 

Again,  a  bishop,  in  conferring  honour,  cannot 
always  be  guided  by  the  merit  of  the  recipient 
alone.  Here  are  two  cases  in  point.  It  was 
announced  one  day  that  two  clergymen  had  been 
appointed  to  vacant  honorary  can  on  lies.  As 
both  of  them  were  comparatively  young  men, 
and  one  of  them  had  been  but  a  very  short  time 
in  the  diocese,  a  good  deal  of  surprise  was  felt 
until  the  bishop's  reasons  were  known.  The 
first  was  given  out  of  compliment  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  whose  representative,  in  a 
special  sense,  the  recipient  was.  The  other  was 
bestowed  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  town  of  which  the  recipient  was  vicar. 

Should  anyone  feel  disposed  to  follow  iu\ 
example  in  giving  particular  attention  to  eviden- 
tial work,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  will  thereby 
secure  advancement  for  himself.  Indeed,  he  will 
find,  and  he  ought  to  find,  his  work  a  hindrance 
to  promotion  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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Bishop  Eraser  once  asked  ine  if  I  ever 
wondered  why  he  had  not  brought  me  into 
.Manchester  instead  of  leaving  me  in  a  small 
semi-rural  parish.  I  answered,  "  No,  my  lord, 
I  could  not  wonder,  for  I  know  your  reason." 
He  answered  with  a  smile,  "  What  is  it  ?  "  "  It 
is  because  you  could  appoint  me  to  no  parish 
in  Manchester  without  asking  me  to  give  up 
niv  evidential  work  which  takes  me  so  often 
from  home."  He  replied,  "  That  is  exactly 
it.  I  value  your  evidential  work  too  much  to 
ei~en  think  of  asking  you  to  give  it  up.  Yet, 
that  is  what  I  should  have  to  do  if  I  brought  you 
into  Manchester.  So  I  am  afraid  you  must  stay 
where  you  are."  "  All  right,  my  lord,  I  am  quite 
content,"  was  my  response.  And  so  I  was — all 
the  more  that  he  had  told  me  in  so  many  words 
what,  without  being  told,  I  knew. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
one  may  be  appointed  to  a  paid  canonry,  which 
would  provide  an  income  and  yet  leave  one  free 
for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year  to  follow  a 
special  line.  In  my  case  it  has  been  so  far  a 
possibility  only,  though  it  has  thrice  seemed  a 
probability.  I  do  not  suppose  now  that  it  will 
ever  be  any  more.  For  the  appointment  I  have 
the  honour  to  hold,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
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the  Corporation  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  generally 
and  very  mistakenly  supposed  to  leave  me  as 
much  freedom  as  a  canonry  would.  But  I  should 
not  advise  an  evidential  worker  on  my  lines  to 
look  for  a  canonry  as  more  than  a  possibility. 
Work  like  his  spread  all  over  the  country  does  not 
mouni  up  high  enough  in  any  particular  diocese 
to  give  him  a  special  claim  on  the  authorities  of 
that  diocese.  Of  course,  it  is  otherwise  with 
( Irown  canonries.  Ordinarily,  however,  to  secure 
one  of  these  tie  musi  have  friends  who  have 
influence. 

Nevertheless  if  he  feels  "  called  "  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  obey.  Difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences ought  to  be  seen— ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  foreseen,  bul  only  as  things  to  be  surmounted 
or  outflanked.  If  the  voice  says,  "  ( Jo  up,"  he  is 
not  to  refuse  because  he  sees  it  will  be  uphill  work. 
And  I  may  tell  him  for  his  comfort  that  if  he 
press  steadily  on,  thinking  far  more  of  his  work 
than  of  its  reward,  he  will  gain,  if  not  much 
promotion,  many  friends  whom  it  will  be  an 
honour  to  work  with  and  a  joy  to  know.  Besides, 
to  any  man  who  is  genuinely  sane  the  work  itself 
is  really  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the 
"  rewards  "  merely  "  additions." 

I   leave   unpublished   the   records   of   sixteen 
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years  :  (1)  The  time  of  my  residence  in  Paris, 
and  the  curious  experiences  I  had  in  that  city ; 
(2)  the  time  of  my  greatest  activity  with  the 
Church  Parochial  Mission  Society;  (3)  the  time 
of  my  residence  in  the  city  where  I  now  live. 
The  first  ten  years  of  my  ministry  was  followed 
by  a  breakdown,  from  which  I  recovered  in  about 
a  year.  My  second  ten  years'  ministry  was  also 
followed  by  a  breakdown,  that  occasioned  my 
leaving  England.  My  third  ten  years'  ministry 
was  divided  into  nearly  equal  periods,  of  which 
the  first  was  largely  one  of  unconscious  prepara- 
tion, and,  the  second  one  of  the  greatest  activity 
and  the  most  fruitful  in  results ;  and  it  also  was 
followed  by  a  breakdown  in  1894.  My  fourth 
ten  years'  ministry  is  not  yet  complete.  I  have 
carried  the  story  only  to  1884.  If  readers  wish 
for  more,  well ;  but  if  they  have  had  enough, 
well  also. 
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One  hears  and  reads  from  time  to  time  a  good 
deal  of  censure  of  corporations  in  general,  and, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  of  the  Corporation  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  particular.  That  censure 
is  often  deserved,  civic  servants  will  themselves 
admit.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  present  writer 
not  to  look  at  the  subject  from  another  stand- 
point, since  he  must  warmly  appreciate  those 
who  appreciated  him  enough  to  appoint  him  to  the 
post  he  has  held  during  the  past  seven  years. 

The  "  hospital "  of  which  he  has  the  honour 
to  be  master,  owes  its  origin,  it  is  believed,  in- 
directly to  the  Crusades,  and  directly  to  the  out- 
break of  leprosy  in  the  West.  Certain  lands  were 
assigned  for  its  support,  and  these  are  to-day  of 
considerable  value,  and  will,  before  long,  be  of 
much  more  value.  The  hospital  was  re-chartered 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  reconstituted  by 
special  Act  of  Parliament  early  in  Queen 
"Victoria's  reign. 

It    consists  of   the  master,  sixteen  brethren 
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who  must  be  freemen  or  burgesses  of  Newcastle, 
and  a  matron.  The  brethren  occupy  a  two- 
storeyed  building,  with  a  pleasant  garden  and 
fine  belt  of  trees,  facing  south,  and  separated  by  a 
rather  high  wall  from  the  grounds  of  the  Hancock 
Museum  at  Barras  Bridge.  To  the  west  are  the 
gate  and  a  short  broad  path  on  to  the  main  road 
which,  higher  up,  separates  the  Town  Moor  from 
the  Leazes.  To  the  north,  and  facing  the  back 
of  the  hospital  and  its  belt  of  shrubbery,  is  Devon- 
shire Terrace.  To  the  east,  with  grounds  of  its 
own,  bounded,  in  that  direction  by  the  great 
North  Boad,  stands  the  Master's  Lodge.  The 
brethren  have  two  rooms  each  (well  supplied 
with  water,  gas,  and  coal)  and  ten  shillings  a 
week.  They  rarely  give  much  trouble,  and  we 
live  quite  as  a  happy  family  in  great  content- 
ment. Of  this  hospital  the  full  title  is  "  The 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne." 

There  was  for  a  long  time  a  little  church,  called 
the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  (situated 
close  by  the  Tyne),  which  was  the  place  of  worship 
of  the  brethren.  Why  the  charity  and  its  chajoel 
bore  different  names  the  author  has  not  learned, 
nor  why  the  latter  should  have  stood  a  mile  away 
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from  the  lands  of  tlie  former.  The  present  church 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  is  situated  at  Barras 
Bridge,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  residence 
of  the  brethren. 

When  the  old  chapel  was  taken  down  it 
was  thought  desirable  that  the  new  one 
should  be  erected  where  an  additional  place 
of  worship  was  much  needed,  and  on  a  site  be- 
longing to  the  charity.  The  site  chosen  was  well 
selected .  It  is  just  at  the  country  end  of  Northum- 
berland Street,  on  the  way,  north-west,  to  the 
now  populous  district  of  Spital  Tongue,  due 
north,  to  Gosforth,  north-east  and  east  to  the 
great  district  of  Jesmond.  Of  course,  the  reason 
for  the  choice  of  site  meant  also  that  the  new 
building  should  be  for  the  religious  accom- 
modation of  the  district  generally,  as  well  as 
the  brethren. 

A  large  church  was  built,  and,  in  the  master- 
ship of  the  Rev.  Richard  Clayton,  was  so 
crowded  it  was  found  desirable  to  introduce 
galleries.  The  accommodation,  thus  increased, 
enables  the  wardens  to  seat  1,350  persons. 

As,  however,  the  technical  position  of  the 
church  was  that  of  chapel  to  the  hospital,  no 
parish  was  attached.  In  time  the  parish  of 
Jesmond  was  formed  on  the  north,  north-east, 
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and  cast  (out  of  which  the  parish  of  St.  George's, 
Jesinond,  has  been  since  formed),  and  to  the 
north-west  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's.  Thus  the 
area  which  had  formerly  but  one  church  has  now 
four,  it  was  inevitable  there  should  be  some  falling 
off  in  the  attendance.  As  a  result  there  has  been 
a  strong  desire  to  restore  to  the  church  its  original 
beauty  by  the  removal  of  the  galleries.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  this 
from  the  point  of  view  named,  but  so  long  as  the 
congregations  on  Sunday  evenings  remain  larger 
than  the  church  without  the  galleries  would  hold 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  on  special  occasions 
every  seat,  below  or  above,  is  needed),  I  cannot 
very  well  consent  to  move  in  the  matter. 

The  grounds  of  the  church  are  beautiful,  and 
beautifully  kept.  It  is  the  first  open  space 
as  one  leaves  the  city  in  this  direction.  It  is 
the  introduction,  so  to  speak,  to  the  glorious 
beauty  of  Leazes  Park,  the  Leazes,  the  Moor, 
Brandling  Park,  Jesmond  Dene,  Armstrong  Park, 
ITeaton  Park.  Quite  near  one  way  is  the  College 
of  Medicine,  and  another  way  the  College  of 
Science,  the  present  head  of  the  former  being 
Sir  George  Hare  Phillipson,  of  the  latter,  Principal 
Gurney— two  of  the  most  polite  men  in  the  king- 
dom, examples  of  courtesy  as  of  culture,  a  little 
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oppressive  sometimes  but  always  impressive,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Sir  George,  at  least,  rising  on  great 
occasions  to  positive  grandeur. 

Separated  from  the  church  by  St.  Mary's 
Place  is  Yine  Lane,  in  which  stand  St.  Thomas's 
Schools.  They  have  a  singularly  high  reputation, 
and  are  intimately  associated  with  half  a  century 
of  the  history  of  Newcastle.  The  present  head- 
master, Mr.  Nicholson,  is  one  of  those  high  prin- 
cipled men  who  can  bo  trusted  lo  do  his  duty 
whether  it  pays  well  or  ill.  Under  him  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  children,  for  which  there 
is  no  pecuniary  reward,  is  as  closely  studied 
as  the  secular ;  and  the  reports  of  the  Diocesan 
Inspector,  Canon  Jeffreys,  one  of  the  very  best 
examiners  it  is  possible  to  have,  are  no  less  satis- 
factory than  those  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools. 

As  the  Master  of  Magdalene  Hospital  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  religious,  and  in- 
directly for  the  secular,  education  of  about  four 
hundred  boys  and  girls,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  speak  in  such  terms  of  the  excellence 
of  the  teaching.  The  prosperity  of  the  schools  is, 
however,  in  a  large  measure  owing  to  the  un- 
wearying devotion  and  practical  wisdom  of  Mr. 
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S.  S.  Walton,  the  treasurer  and  secretary.  Of 
the  prudence  and  utility  of  associating  the  laity 
with  oneself  in  every  way  possible,  Mr.  Walton's 
management  is  a  conspicuous  example. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north-west,  with  beauti- 
fully laid  out  grounds  in  front,  stands  the  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  Hospital  for  Incurables,  of  which 
the  Master  of  the  other  hospital  is  chaplain.  It  is 
a  splendid  institution,  with  accommodation  for 
more  than  fifty  inmates,  admirably  managed  by 
the  Schools  and  Charities  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration, under  the  wise,  tactful,  and  assiduous 
chairmanship  of  Alderman  Thomas  Richardson. 

This  gentleman,  like  Sir  William  Stephenson,  is 
a  magnificent  example  of  Northumbrian  and 
Methodist.  "  Handsome  Tom,"  as  he  is  locally 
and  lovingly  called,  is  one  of  our  most  noteworthy 
public  men.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen — who,  I  think,  grows  dearer  and  dearer 
to  Novocastrians  as  the  years  glide  by — he  is  pro- 
bably the  most  powerful  orator  we  have,  though, 
unlike  many  gifted  speakers,  he  cares  but  little 
to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  I  am  told 
that  when  he  preaches  in  a  Wesleyan  Church 
the  building  is  sure  to  be  crowded  to  the  utmost ; 
and  though  I  have  heard  him  only  on  the  plat- 
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form,  I  aro.  not  surprised.  He  must  hare  made 
some  private  arrangement  with  Father  Time,  for 
though  he  seems  to  mind  his  business  as  efficiently 
as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  seems  also 
to  give  as  many  hours  almost  daily  to  public 
affairs  as  if  he  had  no  business  to  mind. 

His  walk  shows  the  man.  The  step,  straight 
forward  and  sure,  never  hurried,  never  lingering, 
is  symbol  of  his  activity,  without  haste  and 
without  cessation.  A  young  man  still,  he  has 
yet  lived  long  enough  to  see  how  commonly 
I  lie  old-fashioned  virtues  of  sobriety,  industry, 
and  perseverance  conduct  to  success ;  and  when 
I  am  tempted,  as  I  often  am,  to  excess  of 
sympathy  with  modern  socialistic  ideals,  I  can 
find  no  better  moral  tonic  than  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  Mr.  Eichardson. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
North  Eoad,  the  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Hospital 
for  Incurables  in  Hunter's  Eoad,  St.  Thomas's 
Schools  in  Vine  Lane,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  in  Barras  Bridge,  are  the 
"  institutions  "  with  which  I  am  associated.  Of 
those  still  attending  the  church  who  have  filled 
the  office  of  Warden,  Mr.  G.  J.  Baguley  is  the 
most  prominent.    His  record  in  office  extended 
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to  twenty-four  years,  in  other  connection  io  over 
sixteen  years,  in  all  to  more  than  forty  years.  His 
profession  as  artist  in  stained  glass  brings  him 
in  contact  with  many  clergy,  and  his  devoted 
churchmanship  makes  him  welcome  everywhere. 
His  unwearying  devotion  to  St.  Thomas's  Church 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

For  eighteen  years  one  of  his  colleagues 
was  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  whom  I  have  invariably  found 
a  straightforward  man  of  business,  a  Avise  coun- 
sellor, and  a  faithful  friend. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Thompson  marked  his  few  years  of 
office  by  quiet  devotion  to  its  work,  and  by  a 
singular  beauty  of  character.  He  is  still  one  of 
our  "  readers,"  and  when  his  turn  comes  one 
is  sure  that  the  lessons  will  be  read  in  the  way 
that  congregations  like  to  hear — with  power  of 
voice,  simplicity  of  style,  clearness  of  enunciation, 
and  sweetness  of  modulation. 

Of  the  gentlemen  at  present  in  office,  I  have 
to  write  with  even  greater  warmth  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jones  is  one  of  those  invaluable 
men,  genial  in  manner,  ready  of  speech,  quick 
to  act,  who  are  keen  to  appreciate  and  prompt 
to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  those  of  longer 
experience  than  themselves. 
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Mr.  Mainland  Dodd  brings  to  his  wardensliip 
the  ability  of  a  trained  lawyer  and  the  devo- 
tion of  a  loyal  Churchman.  In  the  performance 
of  duties  he  takes  his  share  with  a  willingness 
and  a  fidelity  that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Baguley  for  many 
things,  but  for  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
he  induced  Mr.  John  Alderson  to  take  office. 

Immediately  after  my  appointment  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  telling  my  people  my  wishes  as  to 
certain  improvements  in  the  service  and  in  the 
church.  This  was  said  simply  to  give  the  more 
active  spirits  a  suggestion  of  the  lines  on  which 
to  work.  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  improve- 
ments would  all  be  carried  out  within  seven 
years.  But  having  said  ibis,  J  look  no  further 
steps.  I  was  engaged  on  my  fifth  book ;  I  was 
still  Boyle  lecturer;  1  became  examiner  hi  Christian 
Evidence  to  the  Associated  Nonconformist  Colleges; 
I  was  evidential  nussioner  to  the  Church  Parochial 
Mission  Society ;  I  was  lecturer  in  Christian 
Evidence  for  the  Dioceses  of  Newcastle  and 
Durham ;  above  all,  I  was  extremely  desirous  that 
my  sermons  should  not  fall  below  their  previous 
standard,  and,  unhappily,  I  was  very  far  from 
being  in  good  health.  Moreover,  it  had  become 
necessary   to   provide   additional   accommodation 
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in  our  schools.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
had  all,  I  confess,  become  rather  sleepy  as  to  the 
improvements. 

But  with  the  advent  of  Mr.  Alderson  we  were 
wakened  up.  He,  at  least,  had  forgotten  nothing 
of  the  wishes  I  had  expressed,  and  he  was  quite 
ready  to  express  some  of  his  own.  He  made  the 
pace  warm,  and  has  kept  itwarni,yetnot  too  warm. 

The  first  thing  was  the  improvement  of 
the  music,  the  next  the  introduction  of  a  hand- 
some baptismal  font,  the  next  the  beautifying 
of  the  sacrarium  and  the  chancel,  the  next  an 
improved  heating  apparatus,  the  electric  light 
and  a  new  pulpit.  The  first  of  these  is  steadily 
proceeding ;  the  second  was  secured  in  1897,  in 
commemoration  of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond 
Jubilee ;  the  third  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
gift  of  a  fine  reredos  from  Mr.  Dodd,  and  the 
erection  of  a  chancel  screen  by  the  congregation 
in  memory  of  those  fallen  in  the  South  African 
war ;  the  fourth  was  obtained  from  the  corpora- 
tion as  trustees;  the  fifth  has  just  been  in- 
stalled ;  and  the  sixth,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hichard 
Clayton  and  other  relations  of  a  former  Master, 
has  been  also  obtained.  The  improvement  of 
the    organ   is    the  work  immediately  in   hand  ; 
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but    this    accomplished,  other  schemes  are  sure 
to  be  brought  forward. 

All  the  things  I  asked,  and  more,  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  seven  years  are  not  yet  passed. 
In  all  this  activity  Mr.  Alderson  has  been  as 
considerate  for  me  as  anyone  could  possibly 
be,  and  has  taken  on  himself  an  immense 
amount  of  work  that,  had  I  been  well  and  less 
occupied,  would  have  had  to  be  done  by  myself. 

We  have  in  all  about  fifteen  sidesmen.  Their 
duties  are  not  heavy,  but  they  are  important, 
and  they  are  well  done.  Besides  Mr.  Alderson, 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  we  have  a  fine  reader  in  Mr. 
John  Duckatt,  probably  one  of  the  best  in  New- 
castle, and  I  hope  soon  to  add  largely  to  the 
number.  One  of  the  sidesmen,  Mr.  E.  0.  Jackson, 
is  remarkable  for  his  grasp  of  what  is  known  as 
the  British  Israel  theory,  and,  I  confess,  he  has 
gone  far  towards  converting  me  to  his  views. 
Likely  enough  the  conversion  would  be  completed 
had  I  more  leisure  to  give,  but  even  at  so  young 
an  age  as  sixty-one  I  am  yet  too  old,  and  too 
occupied  with  old  interests,  to  take  up  a  new 
subject  with  adequate  zeal.  The  subject  is,  how- 
ever, of  great  importance,  and  I  commend  it 
earnestly  to  younger  men.     Another  sidesman, 
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Mr.  Dyson,  is  an  architect  of  more  than  local 
distinction,  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  help 
to  ns  in  carrying  out  the  various  improvements. 
But  even  more  are  we  indebted  to  the  ladies  of 
the  congregation  generally,  and  to  the  Ladies' 
Working  Party  in  particular,  not  only  for 
financial  success,  but  also  for  the  happy  spirit 
that  unites  us  all. 

There  is  fairly  good  scope  for  our  lay-women, 
but  it  is  often  said  that  we  do  not  make  sufficient 
use  of  our  laymen.  Where  it  is  possible,  however, 
it  would  be  wise  for  a  clergyman  never  to  do 
anything  himself  that  he  can  get  a  layman  to 
do  for  him.  Let  all  your  committees,  chairmen, 
treasurers,  secretaries,  readers,  be  selected  from 
your  wardens  and  sidesmen,  and  increase  the 
latter  to  a  number  sufficient  for  the  work  you 
have  in  hand.  And  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more 
excellent  way.  Let  them  help  you  with  your 
sermons — in  this  way.  Ask  them  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  and  to  send  you  illustrations  from 
their  own  experience  of  life  of  any  aspect  of 
Christian  truth  that  may  have  struck  them.  At 
first  they  will  be  a  little  shy,  but  if  you  persevere 
they  will  respond,  and  you  will  reap  a  rich  harvest. 

I  have   tried    the    experiment    of    having   a 
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layman  write  sermons  which  I  read  ;  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  having  a  layman  preach 
in  church;  neither  was  a  success.  Perhaps  in 
time  we  can  have  a  recognised  order  of  lay 
preachers  in  the  Church  of  England.  Mean- 
while the  laity  do  not,  except  in  yery  rare 
cases,  like  to  see  one  of  themselves  in  the  pulpit. 
But  they  will  be  quite  willing  to  help  you  to 
teach  them.  And  there  is  not  one  of  them, 
from  the  head  of  a  firm  to  his  manager 
or  his  clerk,  from  clerk  to  artizan,  from  artizan 
to  labourer,  who  cannot  teach  you  much,  if  you 
have  any  skill  at  all  in  picking  other  men's  brains. 
They  need  not  even  know,  if  you  are  proud, 
that  they  are  teaching  you  ;  but  it  would  greatly 
increase  their  interest  if  they  knew  you  thought 
them  able  to  help  you.  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  get  those  who  can  to 
give  a  little  of  their  leisure  to  looking  up  for  you 
passages,  references,  illustrations,  and  ascertaining 
for  you  important  facts,  figures,  and  information 
generally.  This  would  be  of  service  to  you  and 
of  great  benefit  to  them.  It  would  make  them 
happier;  it  would  much  increase  their  interest  in 
life,  and  prove  a  preventive  of  the  dismal  disease 
of  pessimism.  Our  people  are  really  filled  with  a 
longing, often  unconscious, to  be  of  use.  Use  them. 
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When  I  came  to  Newcastle  Dr.  Ernest  Wilber- 
force  was  bishop  and  Canon  Lloyd  vicar.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  both,  because  both  interested 
themselves  in  my  appointment  and  both  came 
to  see  me  when  I  was  ill.  The  bishop's  visit 
showed  great  and  unexpected  kindness.  I  had 
no  idea  till  then  that  he  could  be  so  tender-hearted, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  kindness  he 
shewed  me.  When  I  have  told  this  to  other 
clergy,  many  had  a  similar  experience  of  his 
goodness  to  relate.    He  has  now  been  some  vears 
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Bishop  of  Chichester,  but  he  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  forget  those  in  whom  he  was  once  interested. 

As  to  Canon  Lloyd,  now  Bishop  of  Thetford,  I 
share  to  the  utmost  the  popular  enthusiasm  his 
name  always  awakens.  He  is  goodness  and  wis- 
dom personified.  It  was  a  keen  disappointment 
to  me  when  he  left  Newcastle,  for  he  was  greatly 
interested  in  my  special  evidential  work  and  always 
ready  to  help  it  on.  As  it  turned  out,  it  did  not 
matter  so  much  in  that  point  of  view,  for  all  the 
sympathy  and  help  I  needed  have  been  freely 
given  by  Dr.  Edgar  Jacob — the  present  Bishop. 

All  Newcastle  mourned  the  loss  of  its  vicar, 
and  this  made  him  a  very  difficult  man  to  follow, 
but  Dr.  Gough,  our  present  vicar,  and  ere  long 
to  be  our  Dean,  has  rendered  brilliant  service  to 
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the  Church.  I  am  told  that  the  immense  con- 
gregations that  his  predecessor  drew  together  on 
Sunday  evenings  are  under  him  as  large  as  ever. 
He  does  not,  perhaps,  take  quite  Canon  Lloyd's 
position  outside  the  Cathedral,  but,  then,  there 
are  very  few  men  in  the  world  that  possess  Canon 
Lloyd's  remarkable  combination  of  gifts. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  when  I  found  that 
Canon  Edgar  Jacob,  whom  I  had  known  at 
Portsea,  was  to  be  our  new  Bishop.  He  is  a  man 
of  most  extraordinary  energy,  with  a  great  and 
unquenchable  desire  for  over- work.  Kenion- 
strance  is  useless,  and  even  the  warnings  from 
breakdowns  he  has  already  had  appear  to  have 
no  effect.  To  me  he  seems  to  do  more  than  there 
is  any  need  that  he  should  do.  Before  long  he 
will  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  shaken  hands 
with  almost  every  church-worker  in  the  diocese. 

The  clergy  generally  of  Newcastle  are  hard 
workers.  Most  of  them  are,  I  should  say,  of  the 
moderate  High  Church  School ;  there  are  two  or 
three  "  extreme  "  men — one  is  a  Socialist  as 
well  as  a  most  delightful  man — but,  of  what- 
ever school,  they  are  much  alike  in  de- 
votion to  work.  I  don't  think  they  visit  much 
at   each   other's    houses ;  but,    of   course,    they 
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meet  frequently  at  Ruri-decanal  Chapters  and 
the  like.  There  is  also  a  gathering  for  something 
less  than  an  hour  every  Monday,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Yicar  of  Newcastle,  at  the  Church 
Institute,  where  they  talk  over  various  matters 
affecting  their  parishes  and  the  Church  at  large. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  "  Broad  " 
Churchmen,  hut,  then,  we  have  only  a  small 
number  of  the  narrow — narrow,  i.e.,  as  respects 
the  Church.  I  should  say  that  the  majority 
are  narrow,  though  without  bitterness,  in 
respect  of  the  Nonconformists.  Lately,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  established,  largely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Bulkeley,  of  Morpeth, 
and  Canon  Moore  Ede,  of  Gateshead,  the 
"  Northern  Christian  Union,"  with  the  Bishop  of 
Newcastle  as  President.  There  is  one  Newcastle 
clergyman  on  the  committee,  and  there  may  be 
others  among  the  rank  and  fde.  Of  late,  owing, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  Bev.  C.  E.  Osborne,  of 
Seghill,  the  Bev.  W.  E.  Moll,  of  St.  Philip's, 
Newcastle,  and  Canon  Moore  Ede,  of  Gates- 
head, there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the 
influence  in  this  city  of  the  Lux  Mundi  school 
and  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  I  think, 
too,  we  are  singularly  happy  in  our  junior 
clergy.  The  diocese  is  not  very  attractive,  in  some 
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ways,  and  there  is  often  difficulty  in  tilling  vacan- 
cies, but  the  men  we  have  are  splendid  workers, 
and  among  them  none  stands  higher  than  my 
colleague,  the  Rev.  Arthur  E.  Hollins,  M.A. 

Of  course,  the  corporation  of  Newcastle  has, 
like  most  corporations,  some  undesirable  members, 
but  we  have,  nevertheless,  in  our  council  a  large 
proportion  of  men  of  high  character,  who  fear 
God  and  seek  to  do  their  duty  by  the  public. 
And  men  like  Sir  Riley  Lord,  Sir  Win.  Stephenson, 
Alderman  Richardson,  Alderman  Sutton,  Alder- 
man Sanderson,  Sheriff  Gillespie,  and  many  others, 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  in  the  kingdom. 

My  own  whereabouts  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world  of  Newcastle  is  not  very  easy  to  determine. 
I  know  and  teach  what  I  hold  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
but  the  summary  of  my  convictions  would  not 
entitle  me  to  acceptance  by  any  school  in  existence. 
There  is  much  in  the  High,  Low,  and  Broad 
Schools  with  which  I  am  in  warmest  sympathy  ; 
there  are  some  things  in  each  from  which  I  dissent. 
Possibly  enough,  further  study  would  have  com- 
mitted me  to  one  or  other,  and  the  advantage  in 
certain  ways  would  have  been  great.  But  my 
evidential  work  has  made  too  severe  demands 
on  my  powers  and  my  time  to  leave  me  leisure 
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or  perhaps  capacity  for  that  kind  of  research. 
As  it  is,  I  love  them  all. 

When  one  sits  down  to  write  his  story  with 
any  fulness,  every  bit  of  it  that  has  already  been 
told  becomes  an  embarrassment  to  him.  If  he 
omits  these  bits  from  his  fuller  narrative,  he 
leaves  gaps ;  if  he  puts  them  in,  he  becomes 
tedious  to  all  his  readers,  except  those  who  have 
had  the  bad  taste  not  to  read  the  writer's  other 
books,  and,  of  course,  bad  taste  does  not  merit 
considerate  treatment.  It  is  said  all  life  is  a 
compromise,  and  why  should  this  be  an  exception  ? 
I  have  done  my  best  to  shorten  but  not  break  those 
parts  of  the  thread  of  my  story  with  which  my 
other  readers  are  acquainted,  and  to  lengthen 
those  only  which  have  not  met  their  eyes. 

If  people  think  there  is  overmuch  of  the 
amusing  in  so  serious  a  book,  I  can't  help  it. 
Am  I  to  refuse  to  record  a  thing  because  it  asks 
admission  with  a  smile  ?  But,  believe  me,  I  put 
nothing  down  because  it  is  funny,  and  nothing 
down  because  it  is  tragic,  but  only  because  it 
seems  to  have  such  a  bearing  on  my  life  as  may 
help  others  to  understand  and  profit  by  it  if  they 
think  it  worth  while.  Besides,  would  any  story 
of  a  man  be  true  if  all  the  amusing  things  were 
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deliberately  left  out  ?  If  life  is  not  all  beer  and 
skittles,  neither  is  it  all  groans  and  grunts.  Of 
course,  hundreds  of  things  have  happened  to  me, 
are  constantly  happening,  things  comic  and  things 
tragic  and  things  mixed,  of  which  no  hint  is  here 
given.  But  the  things  that  are  given  are  repre- 
sentative, and,  taken  together,give  as  true  a  picture 
as  I  am  able  to  present.  If  the  reader  is  still 
disposed  to  find  fault,  let  him  blame  the  amusing 
incidents  for  occurring,  not  me  for  reporting. 
It  is  not  my  fault  if  Nature  choose  to  laugh. 

There  are  readers  who  prefer  the  amusing, 
but  these  will  vex  me  sorely  if  they  skip  the 
serious  pages.  I  warn  them  they  will  lose  much  of 
even  what  they  wish  to  have  if  they  do ;  for 
often  the  two  elements  are  so  mixed  they  must 
jump  over  the  one  if  they  jump  over  the  other. 
Besides,  they  will  lose  all  the  enjoyment  that 
comes  from  contrast,  and  at  last  discover  that 
merely  funny  books  are  amongst  the  most  tedious 
in  the  world.  And  then  they  will  be  haunted 
(serve  them  right!)  by  a  sense  of  untruth.  For 
they  know  that  to  live  well  the  serious  must 
have  a  large  part  in  living,  and  to  leave  it  out 
is  to  be  false.  A  reporter  may  select,  but  he  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  profession  if  he  report  unfairly. 
It  is  not  his  fault  if  Nature  choose  to  groan . 
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I  have  written  much  :  but  not  much  on  prayer. 
The  books  five  in  all  which  I  have  so  far 
published  were  all  written  while  actively  engaged 
in  missioning  from  home  or  in  my  ordinary 
ministry  at  home.  Many  hundred  pages  had  to 
be  penned  in  railway  carriages,  in  waiting  rooms, 
in  ante-rooms,  in  vestries,  in  bedrooms,  sometimes 
in  the  studies  of  my  hosts,  and  often,  when  weather 
allowed,  in  the  open  air.  The  work  is  certainh 
very  exhausting.  I  do  not  know  any  one  besides 
myself  who  could  stand  it  for  so  many  years,  and 
for  me  it  would  have  been  impossible  but  for 
Divine  response  to  prayer  and  but  for  love  of 
the  work,  or  rather,  of  those  for  whose  sakes  it 
was  begun  and  is  continued. 

All  this  dates  from  my  commission  by 
certain  Northumbrian  miners,  endorsed  by  the 
verdict  of  Newca9tle-on-Tyne  on  my  first  great 
debate.  But  I  wish  to  say  here  that  what 
success  I  have  had  is  mainly  owing  to 
answers  to  prayer.  A  good  book  on  prayer, 
written  in  full  knowledge  and  view  of  all 
the  difference  that  modern  thought,  and 
especially  Darwinianism,  has  made  in  the  ways 
of  looking  at  the  matter,  is  greatly  needed. 
Should  I  ever  be  able  to  write  such  a  book,  I 
should  take  it  as  the  crowning  honour  of  my  life. 
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But  here  I  want  simply  to  describe  what  goes 
on  while  I  am  speaking.  Really  there  are  four 
things  going  on  at  once,  or  if  not,  in  such  rapid 
alternation  as  to  look  like  co-existent  lines  of 
mental  activity.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  praying ; 
in  the  second,  I  am  delivering  my  lecture ;  in  the 
third,  I  am  thinking  what  opponents  will  have 
to  say  in  reply  ;  in  the  fourth,  what  my  rejoinder 
to  them  ought  to  be.  Without  prayer,  not  simply 
before,  but  during  the  lecture  and  question  time, 
I  dare  not  be  engaged  in  the  work  at  all.  I  have, 
if  not  naturally,  then  by  result  of  the  blow  on 
the  head,  an  ungovernable  temper  (that  is,  by 
me),  but  God  in  His  grace  can  govern  anything, 
and  He  has  governed  me.  I  have  never  yet  lost 
my  temper  in  my  evidential  work  ;  though,  as 
one  would  naturally  expect,  I  have  had  some 
very  trying  opponents,  and,  what  is  worse,  some 
extremely  candid  critics  among  my  "  friends." 
I  have  learned  to  trust  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  should 
be  as  much  afraid  to 'ascend  the  platform  with- 
out His  presence  as  to  ascend  the  pulpit  with- 
out a  Bible,  a  text  remembered,  or  a  sermon 
prepared. 

I  trust  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
this  point  like  that  through  which  the  Saturday 
Revieic  subjected  me  to  a  censure  I  did  not  deserve 
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It  never  entered  niy  mind  to  make  my  trust 
"in  One  above"  a  substitute  for  hard  work,  the 
most  careful  and  severe  preparation,  the  most 
humble  and  faithful  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
human  thought,  emotion,  will,  and  speech.  But 
all  this  can  be  done  and  ought  to  be  done,  in  the 
Spirit  present,  permanently  present,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  human  life  and  the  source  of  living  energy 
of  all  kinds.  And  one  of  the  conditions  of  securing 
the  full  efficacy  of  the  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
life  is  to  trust  the  influence  and  power  of  Him 
from  whom  they  come. 

I  am  nearly  sixty-two,  a  comparatively  young 
man  yet.  My  scepticism  surrendered  to  Christ 
in  1859.  I  was  then  a  Methodist  till  1871,  and 
have  been  a  Churchman  from  1871  till  the  present 
1901.  Born  in  1839,  my  life  divides  itself  into 
these  successive  periods  :  twenty  years  without 
conscious  Christianity,  twelve  years  of  Methodist 
Christianity,  thirty  years  of  Church  of  England 
Christianity.  My  ministry  as  a  Methodist  lasted 
ten  years  ;  my  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England 
has  lasted  twenty-nine  years.  There  were  two  in- 
tervals, the  first  between  the  surrender  to  Christ 
and  my  entrance  on  the  Methodist  ministry, 
the  second  between  my  resignation  as  a  Methodist 
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minister  and  my  reception  into  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

I  resigned  my  Methodist  ministry  in  the 
summer  of  1871.  At  the  Lent  Ordination  of  1872 
I  was  ordained  deacon ;  at  the  Lent  Ordination  of 
1873  I  was  ordained  priest;  in  1873  I  became 
vicar  of  Waterfoot  in  Rossendale,  and  so  remained 
really  till  the  end  of  1883  (nominally  to  1886). 
In  1884  I  took  charge  of  Christ  Church,  Neuilly, 
Paris,  and  there  remained  until  1889.  I  was 
vicar  of  Lightcliffe,  Halifax,  1888-94,  and  have 
been  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Chaplain  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  since  1894.  I  be- 
came a  lecturer  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  in 
1870,  evidential  missioner  of  the  Church  Paro- 
chial Mission  Society  in  1891,  was  Boyle  lec- 
turer in  1892-3-4,  and  joint  Examiner  in 
Christian  Evidences  to  the  Associated  Noncon- 
formist Colleges,  1894-5-6.  I  received  from  Jena 
the  honorary  degree  of  Th.D.  iu  1875,  from  Arch- 
bishop Benson  the  honorary  degree  of  B.D.  in 
1885,  from  the  same  source  the  honorary  M.A. 
in  1894,  and  the  same  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  later  in  the  same  year. 
I  have  preached  once  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(on   a    Sunday  evening),  several  times  in  York 
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Minster  on  week  -  nights,  in  Liclilield  and 
Manchester  and  Wakefield  Cathedrals,  in  the 
University  Church  at  Oxford  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
in  the  University  Church  at  Cambridge  on  week- 
nights,  in  the  Chapel  Koyal,  St.  James's  Palace, 
on  consecutive  Fridays  in  Lent.  I  addressed 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  Stoke  Congress 
in  1875,  and  have  read  papers  or  given  addresses 
at  the  Manchester,  Ehyl,  and  Exeter  Church 
Congresses.  I  have  preached  and  lectured  on 
Christian  Evidences  in  so  many  towns  of  im- 
portance that  of  these  it  would  be  easier  to 
say  where  I  have  not  been  than  where  I  have. 
A  very  interesting  part  of  my  work  has  been 
addressing  the  clergy,  students  in  theological 
colleges,  undergraduates  at  the  universities, 
hearing  and  answering  their  questions.  The 
most  interesting  and  exhausting  of  all  is 
private  conversations  with  doubters,  and  re- 
plying to  letters.  Since  1869,  I  have  been 
thus  engaged,  and,  now  that  I  have  again  re- 
covered health  and  energy,  it  seems  likely  I 
shall  be  at  it  till  death  comes— if  even  it  have 
power— to  take  me  from  it.  Such  in  bald  out- 
line has  been  my  career  in  the  Church  of 
England  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
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Wild  Flowers  Collecting  Book.    In  Six  Parts,  4d.  each. 
Wild  Flowers  Drawing  and  Painting  Book.     In  Six  Parts,  4d.  each. 
Wild  Life  at  Home :    How  to  Study  and  Photograph  It.      By   Richard 

Kearton,    F.Z.S.      Profusely    Illustrated    from    Photographs,    taken   direct    from 

Nature,  bv  C.   Kearton.     6s. 

Windsor  Castle,  The  Governor's  Guide  to.      By  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 

ofLorne,  K.T.  Profusely  Illustrated.    Limp  cloth,  is.    Cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  2s 

With  Claymore  and  Bayonet.     By  Col.  Percy  Groves.   With  8  Plates.    3s.  6d. 

Work.     The  Illustrated  Journal  for  Mechanics.     Half- Yearly  Vols.     4s.  6d.  each. 

"  Work  "  Handbooks.  A  Series  of  Practical  Manuals  prepared  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  Pail  N.  IIasluck,  Editor  of  I'Sork.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  is.  each. 

World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  Cabell's.     With  New  Pictures  and  New  Text, 

Complete  in  Two  Vols..  6s.  each. 
World  of  Wonders,  The.    With  400  Illustrations.     Cheap  Edition.    Two  Vols., 
4s.  6d.  each. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES  AND   PRACTICAL  JOURNALS. 
The   Quiver.     Monthly,  6d. 
Cassell's  Magazine.    Monthly,  6J. 
Little  Folks  Magazine.    Monthly,  6d. 
The  Magazine  of  Art.    Monthly,  is.  4d. 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Chums.    The  Illustrated  Paper  for  Boys.     Weekly,  id.;  Monthly,  6d. 
The  New   Penny  Magazine.     Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Tiny  Tots.     For  the  Very  Little  Ones.     Monthly,  id. 
Work.     The  Journal  for  Mechanics.   Weekly,    id.  ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Building  World.     The  Journal  for  the  Building  Trades.     Weekly, 
id.  ;  Monthly,  6d. 

The  Gardener.    Weekly,  id. 

V  Fuli  particulars  of  CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  Monthly  Serial  Publication* 
-.villi' found  in  Cassell  &  Company's  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE,  which  may 
be  had  at  all  Booksellers',  or  will  be  sent  post  free  on  ?pp!ication  to  the  Publishers. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludeatt  Hill,  London- 


Selections  from  Cassecl  <&  Company" s  Publications. 

WiWz%  anfc  Edigtoua  Marks. 

Bible  Biographies.     Illustrated,     is.  6d.  each. 

The  Story  of  Joseph.    Its  Lessons  for  To-day.    By  the  Rev.  GHORGB  BaintoM, 

The  Story  of  Moses  and  Joshua.    By  the  Rev.  J.  TELFORD. 

The  Story  of  Judges.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Wycliffe  Gedge. 

The  Story  of  Samuel  and  Saul.    By  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovby. 

The  Story  of  David.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Wild. 

The  Story  of  Jesus.    In  Verse.    By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

Bible,  Cassell's  Guinea,  With  900  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Maps.  Royal  410, 
Leather,  21s.  net.     Persian  antique,  with  corners  and  clasps,  25s.  net. 

Bible  Dictionary,  Cassell's  Concise.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  LL.D. 

Illustrated     Cheap  Edition,  5s. 

Bible  Student  in  the  British  Museum,  The.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Kitchin". 

M.  A.     Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  is.  4d. 

Bunyan,  Cassell's  Illustrated,   With  200  Original  Illustrations.  3s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d, 

Child's  Bible,  The.  With  200  Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  830  pp.  150/A  Thousand, 
Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d.     Superior  Edition,  with  6  Coloured  Plates,  gilt  edges,  ios.  6d. 

Child's  Life  of  Christ,  The.  Complete  in  One  Handsome  Volume,  with  about 
200  Original  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  or  with  6  Coloured  Plates, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  ios.  6d. 

Church  Of  England,  The.  A  History  for  the  People.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M. 
Spence,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester.     Illustrated.     Complete  in  4  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

Church  Reform  in  Spain  and  Portugal.    By  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Noyes,  D.D. 

Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
Commentary  for  English  Readers.      Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.    With  Con 

tributions  by  eminent  Scholars  and  Divines  I— 

New  Testament.    Popular  Edition.    Unabridged.    Three  Vols..  6s.  each. 
Old  Testament.    Popular  Edition.    Unabridged.    Five  Vols. , 6s.  each. 

Commentary,  The  Ne-w  Testament.     Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.     Handy 

Volume  Edition.     Suitable  for  School  and  General  Use. 


St.  Matthew.   3s.  Sd. 
8t.  Mark.   3s-    M 
Ht.  Luke.    3s.  6d. 
Bt.  John.    3s.  6d. 
The  Acts   of  the    Apostles, 
3s.  6d. 


Bomana,    2s.  6d. 

Colossians,      Thessaloniana, 

and  Timothy.    3s. 
Titus,  Philemon,   Hebrews, 

and  James.    3s. 


Peter,  Jude,  and  John.    34 

The  Revelation.    3s. 

An  Introdxietion  to  the  Nesr 
Testament.    2s.  6d. 


Commentary,  The  Old  Testament  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy  Volume 

Edition.     Suitable  for  School  and  General  Use. 

Genesis.   3s.  6d.  I        Leviticus.    3s-    ,  I  Deuteronomy,    m.  6d. 

Exodus.    3s.  I         Numbers.    as.  6d.  I 

©ore  Bible.     With  200  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore.      Popular 
Edition.     In  One  Vol.     15s.     Also  in  leather  binding.     {Price  on  application.) 

Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  24s.  ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 

Popular    Edition.       In  One  Vol.  ;    cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15s. 
Cheap  Edition.    Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Family  Prayer-Book,  The.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A.,  and 
the  Rev,  S.  Martin.     With  Full-page  Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Cloth,  7s.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  d;  Company's  Publications, 


"Graven  in  the  Rock" ;  or,  the  Historical  Accuracy  of  the  Bible  confirmed  by 
reference  to  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  and  else- 
where. By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated.  Library 
Edition,  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  with  top  edges  gilded,  15s. 

"  Heart  Chords."    A  Series  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.     I«  cloth,  is.  each. 

My  Father.    By  the  Right  Rer.  Adlton  Oxenden,         My  Hereafter.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bicker- 
(ate  Bishop  01  Montreal.  steth. 

"^BMiSSVf  R3!™  Rt'  ReV"  W*  B°yd  Carpenter'    I    My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life.     By  the  Vers 


Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 
My  Sources  of  Strength.    By  the  Re7.  F..  E. 
Jenkins,  M.A. 


Bishop  of  Rl 
My  Emotional  Life.    By  Preb.  Chadvrlck,  D.D. 
My  Body.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie.  D.D. 
My  Soul.    By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A. 
My  Growth  in  Divine    Life.     By  the   Rev. 

Prebendary  Reynolds,  M.A. 

Hslps  to  Belief.     Helpful  Manuals  on   the   Religious   Difficulties   of  the  Dav. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Teignmouth-Shork,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester,    is.  each. 

Miracles.      By  the   Rev.  Brownlow  Mait-  I    Thb    Atonement.       By     William    Connor 

land,  M.A.  Magee,  D.D.,  late  Archbishop  of  Yor!c 

Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  The.     A  Book  of  Scripture  Illustrations  gathered  in 

Palestine.      By  the  Rev.    Cunningham    Geikie,    D.D.      Cheap  Edition,  cloth 

gilt,   7s.  6d.     Also  Superior  Edition,   with   24   Collotype    Plates,   cloth  gilt,  gill 

edges,  10s.  6d. 

Life  Of  Christ,  The.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Cheap  Edition.    With  16  Full-page  Plates.     Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  16  Full-page  Plates.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  73.  6d. 
Illustrated  4to  Edition.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Life  Of  Lives.     Further  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dears 

Farrar.    15s. 
Matin  and  Vesper  Bells.     Earlier  and  Later  Collected  Poems  (Chiefly  Sacred), 

By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.     With  Frontispiece.     Two  Vols.     7s.  6d.  the  set. 

Methodism,  Side-Lights  on  the  Conflicts  of,  During  the  Second  Quarter  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  1827-1852.  Cloth,  8s.  Cheap  Edition.  Unabridged. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Moses  and  Geology;  or,  the  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.    Illus.    Library  Edition,   10s.  6d. 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the.  Con- 
taining Contributions  by  many  Eminent  Divines.     In  Two  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  336  pages.    Edited  by 

Bishop  Ellicott.    3s.  6d. 

Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.   304  pages.    Edited  by 

Bishop  Ellicott.    3s.  6d. 
Protestantism,  The  History  of.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.     Containing 

upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.     Cheap  Edition.     In  Three  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

"Quiver"  Yearly  Volume,  The.     With  about  600  Original  Illustrations  and 

Coloured  Frontispiece.     7s.  6d.     Also  Monthly,  6d. 
St.  George   for  England     and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.       Fifth 

Edition.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  Teignmouth-Shore,  M.A.     5s. 
St  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.S. 

Illustrated  410  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

Cheap  Edition.     With  16  Full-page  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6<L 

Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  cloth,  24s.  ;  calf,  42s. 

Illustrated  Edition,  One  Vol.,  £1  is.  ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 

Popular  Edition.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 
Shortened  Church  Services  and  Hymns,  suitable  for  use  at  Children's  Services. 

Compiled  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Teignmouth-Shore.  Enlarged  Edition,  is. 
"  Si2  Hundred  Years  " ;  or,  Historical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women  who 
have  more  or  less  come  into  contact  with  the  Abbey  and  Church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Minories,  from  1293  to  1893,  and  some  account  of  the  Incumbents,  the  Fabric,  the 
Plate,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  F.R.A.S.,  &c  &c. 
With  65  Illustrations.     15s. 

"Sunday":  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligation.  By  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Hbssby,  D.C.L,    Fifth  Edition,  7s.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <fc  Company's  Publications, 

(Bimraiioual  Morka  anb  %tubmiz   JJtanaais. 

Alphabet,    Cassell's    Pictorial        Mounted     on     Linen,     with     Rollers,     ss. 
Mounted  with  Rollers,  and  Varnished,  2s.  6d. 

Arithmetic :  Howard's  Art  of  Reckoning.     By  C.  F.  Howard.     Paper,  is. ; 

cloth,  2S.     Enlarged  Edition,  5s. 

Arithmetics,  The  "Belle  Sauvage."    By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Lond.     With 

Test  Cards.     (List  on  application.) 
Atlas,  Cassell's  Popular.     Containing  24  Coloured  Maps.    is.  6d. 
Blackboard  Drawing.   By  W.  E.  Spabkes.  With  52  Full-page  Illustrations.  5s. 
Book-Keeping.     By  Theodore  Jones.    For  Schools,  2s. ;  or  cloth.  3s.    For 

the  Million,  2s. ;  or  cloth,  3s.     Books  for  Jones's  System,  Ruled  Sets  of,  2s. 
British  Empire  Map  of  the  World.   By  G.  R.  Parkin  and  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 

F.R.G.S.     Mounted  or  Folded.     255^ 
Chemistry,  The  Public  School.    By  J.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
Cookery  for  Schools.    By  Lizzie  Heritage.    6d. 
Bulce  Bomum.     Rhymes  and  Songs  for  Children.     Edited  by  John  Farmer. 

Old  Notation  and  Words,  5s.      N.B.— The  Words  of  the  Songs  (with  the  Airs  both 

in  Tonic  Sol-Fa  and  Old  Notation)  can  be  had  in  Two  Parts,  6d.  each. 
England,  A  History  of.     From  the  Landing  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.A.     Revised  Edition.     Fully  Illustrated.     5s. 
English  Literature,  A  First  Sketch  of,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 

Time.    By  Prof.  Henry  Morley.    7s.  6d. 
Euclid,  Cassell's.    Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.     is. 
Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.    New  Edition.    In  paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  gd. 
"Eyes   and   No  Eyes"  Series,   Cassell's.    By  Arabella   Buckley.    With 

numerous  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates.     Books  I.  and  II.,  4d.  each.     Books 

III.  to  VI.,  6d.  each 
Farm  Crops.     By  John  Wrightson,  M.R.A.C.,  etc.    Fully  Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
Founders  of  the  Empire.     By  Philip  Gibbs.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  is.  8d. ; 

bevelled  boards,  2s.  £d. 
French,  Cassell's  Lessons   in.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     In  Two  Parts. 
Cloth,  2s.  each.     Complete  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d.     Key,  is.  6d. 

French  Lessons  in  French.  By  F.  P.  De  Champtassin,   B.esL.,    B.es  Sc.   2s. 
French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary.    3s.  6d.  or  5s. 
Galbraith  and  Haughtoa's  Scientific  Manuals. 

Astronomy,  ss.  Euclid,  Books  I., II.,  III.,  as.  6d.  Books  IV.,  V..  VI.,  ss.  6d.  Mathematical 
Tables,  3s.  6d.  Optics,  2s.  6d.  Hydrostatics,  3s.  6d.  Algebra,  Part  I.,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 
Complete,  7s.  6d.    Tides  and  Tidal  Currents,  with  Tidal  Cards,  3s. 

Gaudeamus.    Songs  for  Colleges  and  Schools.     Edited  by  John  Farmer.     5s. 

Words  only,  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  gd. 
Geography,  A  Practical  Method  of  Teaching.     By  J.  H.  Overton,  F.G.S. 

Book  I.— England  and  Wales.     Book  II.— Europe.     6d.  each. 
Geometry,  First  Elements  of  Experimental.  Ry  Paul  Bert.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 
German    Dictionary,    Cassell's.      German-English,    English- German.      Cheap 

Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  half-morocco,  5s. 

German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.    By  A.  JAgst.    Illustrated,    is. 

Hand   and  Eye  Training.     By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc,  and  Joseph  Vaughan. 

Illustrated.     Vol.  I.,  Designing  with  Coloured  Papers  ;   Vol.  II.,  Cardboard  Work. 

2s.  each.     Vol.  III.,  Colour  Work  and  Design.   3s. 
Hand  and  Eye  Training.    By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc.    Two  Vols.,  with  16  Coloured 

Plates  in  each.     6s.  each. 

Historical  Cartoons,  Cassell's  Coloured.   Size  45  in.  x  35  in.,  2s.  each.   Mounted 

on  canvas  and  varnished,  with  rollers,  5s.  each.     (Descriptive  Pamphlet,  16  pp.,  id.) 

In  Danger's  Hour ;  or,  Stout  Hearts  and  Stirring  Deeds.  A  Book  of  Adventures 
for  School  and  Home.  With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
is.  8d.     Bevelled  boards,  2s.  6J. 

Latin    Dictionary,    Cassell's.     (Latin-English    and   English-Latin.)    3s.  6d. ; 

half  morocco,  5s. 
Latin  Primer,  The  First    By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate.     is. 
Latin  Primer,  The  New.     By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate.     2s.  6d. 
Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.     By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
La-K-s  of  Every-day  Life.    For  the  Use  of  Schools.     By  H.  O.  Arnold- Forstee 

M.A.     is.  6d. 
Little  Folks' History  of  England.    By  Tsa  Craig-Knox.    Illustrated,     is.  6d 
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Making  of  the  Home,  The.     By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.    is.  6d. 

Map    Building    for    Schools.      A  Practical   Method  of  Teaching    Geography 

(England  and  Wales).     By  J.  H.  Overton,  F.G.S.     6d. 
Marlborough    BOOkS :     Arithmetic  Examples,  3s.     French  Exercises,    3s.  6d.    French 
Grammar,  2s.  6dL    German  Grammar,  3s.  fid. 

Mechanics,  Applied.     By  John  Perry,  M.E.,  D.Sc,  &c.     Illustrated.     7s.  6d. 
Mechanics,  CasseU's  Cyclopaedia  of.     7s.  6d.     Profusely  Illustrated. 
Mechanics  for  Young  Beginners.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Easton,  M.A.     Cheap 

Edition,  25.  6d. 
Mechanics  and   Machine   Design,    Numerical  Examples   in  Practical     By 

R.   G.  Blaine,  M.  E.    New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    With  79  Illus.    2s.  6d. 
Metric  Charts,  Casseli's  Approved.    Two  Coloured  Sheets,  42  in.  by  22 M  in., 

illustrating  by  Designs  and   Explanations  the  Metric   System,     is.  each.     Mounted 

with  Rollers,  «.  each.     The  two  in  one,  with  Rollers,  5s. 

Models  and  Common  Objects,  How  to  Draw  from.     By  VV.  E.  Sparkes. 

Illustrated.     3s. 

Models,  Common  Objects,  and  Casts  of  Ornament,  How  to  Shade  from.    By 

W.  E.  Sparkes.     With  25  Plates  by  the  Author.     3s. 

Natural  History  Coloured  Wall  Sheets,   CasseU's  New.      Consisting  of  16 

subjects.      Size,  39  by  31  in.     Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.      3s.  each. 

Object  Lessons  from  Nature.      By  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.     Fully 
Illustrated.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Two  Vols.     is.  6d.  each. 

Physiology  for  Schools.    By  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

Illustrated,     is.  gd.     Three  Parts,  paper  covers,  $d.  each;  or  cloth  limp,  6d.  each. 

Poetry  for  Children,  CasseU's.    6  Books,  id.  each;  or  complete  in  One  Vol., 

limp  cloth,  6d. 
Popular  Educator,    CasseU's.    With  Illustrations,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Maps 
in  Colours.     Cheap  Edition.     In  Eight  Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Readers,  CasseU's  "BeUe  Sauvage."    An  Entirely  New  Series.      Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Strongly  bound  in  cloth.     (List  on  application.) 
Reader,  The  Citizen.    By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.A.  Cloth,  is.  6&  ;  also  a 

Scottish  Edition,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Readers,  CasseU's  Classical    Vol.  I.,  is.  8d.  ;  Vol.  II.,  2s.  6d. 
Reader,  The  Temperance.     By  J.  Dennis  Hird.     is.  or  is.  6d. 
Readers,  CasseU's  "Higher  Class."     (List  on  application.) 
Readers,  CasseU's  Readable.    Illustrated.     {List  on  application.) 
Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Coloured.     Three  Books.    4d.  each. 
Readers,  Geographical,  CasseU's  New.     Illustrated.     (List  on  application.) 
Readers,  The  Modern  Geographical  Illustrated  throughout.  {List on  application.) 
Readers,  The  Modern  SchooL     Illustrated.     (List  on  application.) 
RoUt.    An  entirely  novel  system  of  learning  French.     By  J.  J.  Tvlor.    3s. 
Round  the  Empire.     By  G.  R.  Parkin.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  tha 

Earl  of  Rosebkry,  K.G.     Fully  Illustrated,     is.  6d. 
R.  H.  S.  Curves.     By  Prof.  R.  H.  Smith.     Set  of  23  Scaled  Curve  Templates. 

ios.  6d.  per  set. 
Sculpture,  A  Primer  of.     By  E.  Roscoe  Mullins.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use.    Illustrated.    6d.  each. 
Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of.     By  J.  D.  Mokell,  LL.  D.     Cloth,  is.  Cheap 

Edition,  stiff  cloth,  6d. 
Technical  Educator,  CasseU's.      A  New  Cyclopaedia  of  Technical  Education, 

with  Coloured  Pistes  and  Engravings.   Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Technical  Manuals,  CasseU's.  Illustrated  throughout.  16  Vols.,  from  2s.  to  4s.  6d. 

(List free  on  application.) 
Technology,   Manuals  of.      Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrton,   F.R.S.,    and  Richard 

Wormell,  D.Sc,  M.A.     Illustrated  throughout     (List  on  application.) 
Things  New  and  Old ;  or,  Stories  from  EngUsh  History.     By  H.  O.  Arnold- 
Forster,  M.A.    Illustrated.    Cloth.    Seven  Books,  from  9d.  to  is.  8d. 
Troubadour,  The.     Selections  from  English  Verse.     Edited  and  Annotated  by 

Philip  Gibes,     is.  6d. 
World  of  Ours, This.    By  H.O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.A.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cheap 

Edition,  2s.  6d. 
Young  Citizen,  The;  or,  Lessons  in  our  Laws.     By  H.  F.Lester,  B.A.     Fully 

Illustrated.     ?s.  6d.     Also  issued  in  Two  Parts  under  the  title  of  "  Lessons  in  Our 

Laws."     is.  6d.  each. 


St  led  ions  from  Cassttt  <fc  Company s  Publications, 


ISoohsi  for  ^0ung  fteopk. 

Songs    of   Near   and  Far  Away.      By  E.    Richardson.      With   Numerous 

Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.     6s. 

Tlte  Jungle  School;  or,  Dr.  Jibber- Jabber  Burchall's  Academy.     By  .S.  3 I. 

Hamer  With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  o'.her  Illustrations  by  Harry  B.  Neilson. 
Crown  4I0,  Picture  Boards,  is.  6d. 

Peter  Piper's  Peepsbow;  or,  All  the  Fun  of  the  Fair.     By  S.  H.  Hamkr. 

With   Four   Colouied    Plates   and   other   Illustrations  by   H/.rrV   B.   Neilson  and 
Lewis  Baumer.     Crown  4to,  Picture  Boards,  is.  6d. 
Animal  Land  for  Little  People.     By  S.  H.  Hamer.     Illustrated  from  Photo- 
graphs and  Original  Drawings,  and  containing  Four  Coloured  Plates.     Crown  <jto, 
Picture  Boards,  is.  6d. 

Master   Charlie.     By  C.  S.   Harrison   and   S.    H.    Hamer.      Illustrated. 

Coloured  boards,     is.  6d. 
Whys  and  Other  Whys ;  or,  Curious  Creatures  and  Their  Tales.     By  S.  H. 

Hamek.     With  Illustrations  by  Harry  B.  Neilson.     Paper  boards,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth 

boards,  5s. 
Micky   Magee's  Menagerie;   or,   Strange  Animals  and  their  Doings.      By 

S.  H.  Hamer.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  Harry  B.  Neilson. 

Coloured  Boards,  is.  6d. 
Two  Old  Ladies,  Two  Foolish  Fairies,  and  a  Tom  Cat.     The  Surprising  Ad- 
ventures of  Tuppy  and  Tue.    A  New  Fairy  Story.    By  Maggie  Browne.     With 

Four  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations  in  text.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Britain's  Roll  of  Glory ;  or,  The  Victoria  Cross,  its  Heroes,  and  their  Valour. 

By  D.  H.  Parry.  With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wccd. 
Cheap  Edition,  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Victoria  Painting  Book  for  Little  Folks.  Containing  about  300  Illus- 
trations suitable  for  Colouring,  is. 

"Little  Folks"  Half- Yearly  Volume.  Containing  480  pages  of  Letterpress, with 
Six  Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Pictures  printed  in  Colour. 
Picture  boards,  3s.  6d. ;  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Bo-Peep.  A  Treasury  for  the  Little  Ones.  Yearly  Volume.  With  Original  Stories 
and  Verses.  Illustrated  with  Eight  Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  other 
Pictures  printed  in  Colour.     Elegant  picture  boards,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Beneath  the  Banner.  Being  Narratives  of  Noble  Lives  and  Brave  Deeds.  By 
F.  J.  Cross.     Illustrated.    Limp  cloth,  is. ;   cloth  boards,  2s. 

Good  Morning  !  Good  Night !  Morning  and  Evening  Readings  for  Children,  by 
F.  J.  Cross.     Illustrated.     Limp  cloth,  is.  ;  cloth  boards,  2s. 

On  Board  the  Esmeralda;  or,  Martin  Leigh's  Log,    By  John  C.  Hutcheson. 

Illustrated.     Cheap  Edition,     is.  6d. 
Notable  Shipwrecks.     Cheap  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     Limp  cloth,  1  s. 

Superior  Edition,  with  Full-page  Illustrations.     2s. 
Beyond  the  Blue  Mountains.    By  L.  T.  Meade.     Illustrated.     5s. 
Pleasant  Work  for  Busy  Fingers.    By  Maggie  Browne.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
Magic  at  Home.     By  Prof.  Hoffman.     Fully  Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Three-and-Sixpenny  Books  for  Young  People.     With  Original  Illustrations. 

Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 


Sisters  Three.    By  Jessie  Manser^h  'Mrs.    G. 

De  Home  ValzeyJ.     Illustrated. 
"  Follow   my   Leader."'     By  Talbot  Boii.es 

Read. 
For  Fortune  and  Glory.    By  Lewis  Hough. 


A  Girl  Without  Ambition.    By  Isabel  Stuart 

Robson. 
Trie  King's  Command.    A  Story  for  Girls. 

By  Maggie  Symington. 

Tpl^^tein0n    °fU1l  The  Palace  Beautiful. 

nSraieand    Tieer  '      A  Sweet  «*>  Graduate.  <- By  L'     ■  Mead8- 

LiW  >Bv  L   T   Meade  '       A  World  of  Girls. 

Bashral  Fifteen.     *         j"By  L.  T.  Meade.  Merry  Girls  of  England.. 

The  Medicine  Lady.       J  Five  Stars  in  a  Little  Foci.    By  Edith  Car- 

(also  People's  Edition,  6d.)  nngton.    Illustrated. 


Selections  from  Casseli  die  Company's  Publications. 


Half-crown  Volumes. 


Rogues  of  the  Fiery  Cross.  By  S.  Walkey. 
The  Queen's  Scarlet.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
The  Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts.  By  F,  S. 

Brooks.    Illustrated. 
Told  Out  of  School.    By  A.J.  Daniels. 
Lost  Among  White  Afncana.    By  David  Ker. 
Pictures    of  School    Life    and   Boyhood. 

Edited  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Little  Mother  Bunch.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Illustrated. 
Heroes  of  the  Indian  Empire.    By  Ernest 

Foster. 
Lost  on  Du  Corrig.    By  Standish  O' Grady . 
Through  Trial  to  Triumph.     By  Madeline 

Bonavia  Hunt. 
Strong  to  Sutter.  By  E.  Wynne. 
By  Fire  and  Sword.    By  Thomas  Archer. 
Fairy  Tales   in   Other  Lands.       By     Julia 

Goddard. 


Robin's  Ride.  By  EUinor  Davenport  Ada-uv 
Perils  Afloat  and  Br. gauds  Ashore.    By  A 

Elwts 
Fairway  iBland.    By  Horace  Hutchinson. 
At  the  South  Pole,    By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
The  True  Robinson  Crusoes. 
Heroes  of  Every -Day  Life.   Ey  Laura  Laut 
Home  Chat  with  Our  Young  Folks. 
Cost  of  a  Mistake.  1  By  Sar  Ji 

l  he  White  House  at  Inch  G  ow.  J  Pitt. 
Adam  Hepburn's  Vow.  By  Annie  S.  Swan, 
No.  XIII. ;  or,  The  Story  oi  the  Lost  Vestal. 

By  Emma  Marshall 
To  the  Death.     By  R.  D.  Chetwode. 
An  O.d  Boy's  Yarns.    By  Harold  Avery. 
Freedom's  Sword.    By  Annie  S.  Swan. 
Wanted— a  King.   By  Maggie  Browne. 


Books  by  Edward  S.  Ellis.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  zs.  6d  each. 


Iron  Heart,  War  Chief  of 

the  Iroquois. 
Red  Jacket,  The  Last  ol 

the  Senecas. 
In  Red  Indian  Trails. 
Uncrowning  a  King. 
Two  Boys  in  Wyoming. 
Scouts  and  Comrades ;  or, 

Tecumseh,  Chief  of  the 

Shawanoes. 
Klondike  Nuggets. 
Cowmen  and  Rustlers. 
A   Strange    Craft   and    its 

Wonderful  Voyage. 

Tad; 


Pontiac,     Chief      of     the  >  Ned  on  the  River.    A  Tata 
Ottawas.    A   Tale  of  the  of  Indian  River  Warfare. 

Siege  of  Detroit.  |  Footprints  in  the  Forest. 

IntheDays  of  the  Pioneers,  j  Ttie  Rubber  Hunters 


The  Phantom  of  the  River. 
The  Great  Cattle  Trail. 
Shod  with  Silence. 
The  Path  in  the  Ravine.      ! 
The  Hunters  of  the  Ozark.   I 
The  Camp  in  the  Mountains 
Ned  in  the  Woods.     A   Tale 
of  Early  Days  in  the  West. 
Down  the  Mississippi. 
The  Last  War  Trail, 
or,  "  Getting   Even "  with  Kim. 


(formerly  TJp  the  Tapajoa). 
I«~ed  in  the  Block  House. 

A  Story  of  Pioneer  Lite  la 

Kentucky. 
The  Young  Ranchers. 
The  Lost  Trail. 
Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam, 
uost  in  the  Wilds. 
Lost  in  Samoa.     A  Tale  a* 

Adventure  in  the  Navigatoi 

Islands. 


Two-Shilling  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated. 


Fluffy  and  Jack. 

The  Mystery  of  Maste- 

Max. 
Uncle  Silvio's  Secret. 
Wrong  from  the  First. 


Daisy's  Dilemmas. 

A  Self-Willed  Family. 

Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 

The  Children  of  the  Court. 

Little  Folks'  Sunday  Book. 


The  Four  Cats  of  the  r-.p~ 

pertons. 
Poor  Nelly. 
In  Mischief  Again. 
Peggy,  and  Other  Tales. 


Books  by  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Illustrated,     is.  6d.  each. 

Astray  in  the  Forest.             i  w°1£Bar  **"»  ^t?11^,,-  ,      I 

„     .        _, ,_    t    j-  The  Daughter  ol  the  Chjef- 

Captured  by  Indians.            |  A    tain.                      "*""«=        j 


The  Boy  HunterB  of  Ke» 

tucky 
Bed  Feather. 


Eighteenpenny  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated  throughout. 


Clare  Linton's  Friend. 
Her  Wilful   Way. 
To  School  and  Away. 
All  in  a  Castle  Fair. 
The  Bravest  of  the  Brave. 
Dolly's  Golden  Slippers. 


TJp  the  Ladder. 

Dick's  Hero  j  and  Other 

Stories. 
The  Chip  Boy. 
Roses  from  Thorns. 
Faith's  Father. 


By  Land  and  Sea. 

Jeff  and  Left". 

Stories  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Rhoda's  Reward. 

Jack  Marston's  Anchor. 

Ruth's  Life-Work. 


fhe 


"World  in  Pictures"  Series. 

is.  6d.  each. 


All  the  Russias. 

Chats  about  Germany. 

Peeps  into  China. 

The  Land  of  Pyramids  (Egypt). 

Wonders  of  Bodily  Strength  and  Skili.      |        Wcflderful  Balloon  Ascents. 


Illustrated    throughout      Cheap   Edition, 

Glimpses  of  South  America. 

I  The  Eastern  Wonderland  (Japan). 

The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 
The  Isles  of  the  Facine. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <is  Company's  Publications. 


One  Shilling  Story  B00I13, 

A  Pair  of  Primroses. 
Ella's   Golden    Tear 


I     The  Heiress  of  Wyvern 

Court. 
j     Little  Queen  Mab. 


Their  Roa4  to  Fortune. 
Won  bj  Gentleness. 


The  World's  Workers.     A  Series   of   New  and    Original  Volumes   by  Popular 
Authors.     With  Portraits  printed  on  a  tint  as  Frontispiece,     is.  each. 


John  Cassell.    By  G.  Holder.  Pike. 
Richard  Cobden. 

Charles  Ha.ddon  Spurgeon.     By   G.   Holder* 
Pike. 

General  Gordon. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock    and  Colin  Campbell, 

Lord  Clyde. 
David  Livingstone. 


Thomas  A.Edisoa  and  Samuel  F.  B.  Morad. 
Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George  Moore. 
George  and  Robert  stophenaon. 

Charles  Dickens. 
HandeL 
i    Turner  t'ao  Artist. 


The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  Father  Mathew.  Eliha  Be 

ritt,  Joseph  Livesey. 
George  MUller  and  Anarow  Reed. 


Sirah  Robinson,  Agnes  Weston,  and  Mrs, 

Meredith. 
Mra.  Somerville  and  Mary  Carpenter. 
At  is.  only. 


'**  The  abort  Works  car. 


be  had  Three  in  One  Vol.,  cloth,  silt  edges,  3s. 


Illustrated  Books  for  the 

Illustrated,    od,  each. 

Bright  Tales   and  Fenny 

Pictures. 
Merry  Little  Tales. 
Little     Tales     for     Little 

Peonle. 
Little  People    and    Their 

Pets. 
Tales  Told  for  Sunday. 
Sunday  Stories  for  Small 

People. 
Stories  and  Pictures  for 

Sunday. 
The  Heir  of  Elmdale. 
Thorns  and  Tangles. 
The  Cuckoo  in  the  Robin's 

Nest. 


Little  Cass.     Containing  interesting  Stories.     All 


Bible   Pioture3   tor  Boy^i 

aud  Girls. 
Firelight  Stories. 
Sunlight  and  Shade. 
Rub-a-dub  Tales. 
Fine  Feathers  and  Fluffy 

Fur. 
Scrambles  and  Scrapes. 
Tittle  Tattle  Tale3. 
Dumb  Friends. 
Surly  Bob. 
The  Giant's  Cradle. 
Shag  and  Doll. 


Some  Farm  Friends. 
Those  Golden  Sands. 
Our  Schoolday  Hours. 
Creatures  Tarns. 
Creatures  Wild. 
Up  and  Down  the  Garden. 
All  Sorts  of  Adventures. 
Wandering  Way3. 
The  Cost  of  Revenge, 
Clever  Frank. 
The  Ferryman  of  Brill. 
Harry  Maxwell. 


Cassell'3  Picture  Story  Books.     Each  containing  60  pages.     6d.  each 


Auntio'3    StorieB. 
Birdie's  Story  Boos:. 
Nursery  Joys. 
Pet's  Posy. 


A  Nest  of  Stories. 
Good-Night  Stories. 
Chats  for  Small  Chatterers. 


Little  Chimes. 
A  Sheaf  of  Tales. 
Dewdrop  Stories. 


Books  for  the  Little  Cne3.     Fully  Illustrated. 
The  Album  for  Home,  School,  and  Play. 
My  Own  Album  of  Animals. 


The  Sunday  Scrap  Book.  With  Several 
Hundred  illustrations.    Boards,  35.  6d. 

Cassell's  Robinson  Crusoe.  With  100 
Illustrations.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Cassell's  Piotorial  Scrap  Book.    61.  each. 


Picture  Album  of  All  Sorts.    Illustrated, 

The  Chit-Chat  Album.    Illustrated. 

The  Old  Fairy  Tales.  With  Original  Illus- 
trations.   Cloth,  is. 

Cassell's  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 

The  New  "Little  Folks"  Painting  Book. 
Containing  nearly  350  Outline  Illustrations  suit- 
able for  Colouring,    is. 


CASSELL   dt    COMPANY,    Limited,    Ludgatt   Hill,  London; 
Pans.  New  York  6°  Melbourne. 
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